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wish  emigration  fa*. 
jnion  hwT-  froin 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

■'EITDACaN.  —  The  weather  will 
nimuc  doudv  and  cold  with  light 
:.in  today,  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  in  mqst  parts  of  the 
^  :ounlfy.  Bob  Olinsky  of  the 
meteorological  service  here  said 
yesterday.  •  .  . 

_  — ^  There  be  light  flurries  of  snow  in 

I  •  ■erusalcm  and  vicinity  and  much 

I  m  heavier  snow  in  the  northern  parts 

I  I  ||  of.  the  country  and  in  Lebanon,  cs* 

*  n i  g_  pecially  in  the  mountains.  Frost  u 
-peered  with  ground  tempenouFcs 
ping  to  minus  two  degrees  cen¬ 
tigrade. 

The  Lsraeli  Defense  Forces  in 
Lebanon  has  set  up  a  special  unit 
for  snow-rescue  operations.  Known 
in eV »a  ‘'ccanic  ^^he  “Alpino  unit"  it  is  equipped 

ea.  We  da  Oot  with  specially  warm  clothing  and 
1  ™m  m  W  snow-shoes.  -  :  *  - 

6  j011?1.  “Htiuh  Yesterday  jn  Jerusalem.,  rain 
.  ®^®cuion  bytlu  replaced  Saturday's  snowfall, 
s  m  1969-70  to  allow  melting  the  snow  from  roofs  and 
luon  or  he  would  haw  sidewalks, 
on  the  spot.  Only  a  few  of  the  fleet  of% 

1  of  Jewish  emigratkm  cnwrS«icy  snow-clearing  vehicles; 
of  the  most  sensitive  which  had  been standby  on 
the  Soviet  Union  -  Saturday  night,  were  heeded  yester- 
ference  in  internal  rf.  d*?  to  c,ear  1116  roads.  .  •  . 
Andropov  favours  the  Attendance  at  both  elementary 
>f  Jewish  emigration',  he ar  secondary  schools  was  hardly 
now  under  foreign  pS«.  a^ecl»  l  by  the  wintry*  weather. 

victory  is  not  yet  coo-  ^liniky  called  the  weekend'  rain 
il  faces  powerful  ora-  in  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
nnot  yet  open  the  doa  coun‘ry  .“considerable  and 
.ides  of  "politicil  significant.”  with  many  places 
recording  60  to  110  millimetres. 

-Israeli  rapproctaema  H  e  said  ^  hoaaay  UP  to 
Dee  the  solution  No  now  receiVed  one-third  more  rain 
a  freedom  of  cmiro  than  the  annual  rainfall  this  time  of 

:e  -‘repatriation  7a  ,he  ^  SJ^ 

riiy' '  —  a  formula  thtfh  r®ceived ,  about  half  their  average 

and  acceptable,  in  h raiJ2'  • 

y  Ze’ev  Ashkenazi,.  mgnasiqg 

,V  .  t  B.  director  of  Mekorot,  the  national 
public  campaign, 


j.  nerd's  .water  levelhadrisen-  by 
w  eight  denlimelres.  -whicfi  means  an 
,n*  the  Lnternatiou  in!:rea^e  0f  |^g  miiliod  cubic 


)  Conference  on  Soameln.s  of  water.  The  lake  .  stands 


8  *°  bJ  wC0Iiwln/i*  ^^uod*.ai 2 II .6 1  metre* help*. 


i  March,  should  be  pr 


sc,  the  convening  of  ft 
now  is  mapprcrpdu 
i  aliya  movement  i: 
and  the  conference,; 


m'wji 

;iSvel,a  highlevflforthistiHW-of 
year.  £’•  -  7  '  '  'V  - 

The  lake’s,  ^full-mark”  is'  209 
-tries  below  sea  level 
tehkeriazi  said  that  the  country’s 
:run-Tnade  reservoirs  _were  doing: 
will  simply  be  an  an#  wcj^:  jhe  4tewly  completed  reser* : 
j,  futile  Jewish  quj®  vpjr  ai  RevitaJ  In.  the  northern 
;t  drop-outs  and  mt  Q0jjn  -a  full  with.  250,000  cubic  , 
ence  of  distinguiiaw  metres. 

joJiticians.  Shlonid  Levy,' '  deputy  managing : 

well  be  possible  »  d;Vector  of  the  Insurance  Fund  for 
j  opposes  Jewish  emp  Natural  Risks  in  Agriculture,  told: 
iv  form.  In  that  caKib  the  Jerusalem  Past,  there  had  been 
hi  must  be  resumed,  8**.  damage  to  agriculture  due  tor  hail 
ih5  of  prudence  wiD  *»  and  flooding. 

"ause  Now  istheliwk  -Batya  Yeheikiel,  48;,  and  her, 
vnemnlation .  ,'ear-okl  grandchild  were vbadly ■  in- 

cnlcmp  lured  and  hospitalized  yesterday 

riter  is  a  ;tfter  the  ceiling  of  their  home  ra  the 

lose  :o  Sort**  “fl®  Hatikva  quarter  of -Tel  Aviv  col- 
lapsed  due  to  the  wind-  and  rain: 
•>3Cold  comfort  for  the  ottU-.Page  3}  .. 


Children  from  Kibbutz  Kfar  Hanassi  in  the  Upper  Galilee  took  off  from  school  yesterday  and 
romped  in  tbe  thick  snow  blanketing  the  Biriyeh  Forest  near  Safad.  1>ppa) 


Iraqi  leader  recognizes 
Israel  also  needs  security 


BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  —  Iraq 
yesterday  released  the  text  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  and  a  U.S.  congres¬ 
sman  in  which  the  Iraqi  leader  was 
quoted  as  accepting  —  apparently 
for  the  first  time  —  Israel's  need  for 
security. 

The  discussion  between  Hussein 
and  representative  Stephen  Soiarz, 


a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  look  place  on 
August  25.  It  was  not  known  why 
the  government  decided  to  publish 
U  now. 

During  the  conversation,  Hussein 
said  he  believed  in  the  “existence  of 
an  independent  Palestinian  state  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Palestinians,"  and  ad- 
(CondiHied  on  Page  2,  CoL  7) 


Cabinet  to  discuss  Egypt’s  criticisms 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  cabinet  will  discuss  the  con¬ 
tinuous  Egyptian  criticism  of  Israeli 
actions  and  policies  at  one  of  its 
meetings  in  the  near  future. 

..  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
promised  to  put  this  issue  high  on 
~the  cabinet’s  agenda,  in  the  wake  of 
the  demand  by  Energy  Minister 
-Yitzhak  Moda’i  that  the  Foreign 
Ministry  issue  a  statement  caution¬ 
ing  Egypt  that  its  critical,  barrage 
was  counter-productive. 

.  Modal  said  at  yesterday’s  weekly 
meeting  that. since  Israel  must  not 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  Egyptian 
attacks,  '* he  Foreign  Ministry 
should  take  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  Egypt  that  since  it  had 
“benefited,  most  from  the  peace 
with  Israel  it  should  realize  that  its 


strident  tones-  or  reproach  could 
merely  undermine  the  advantages  it 
had  reaped."  ■  — 

Replying,  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  said  that  while  the 
atmosphere  was  unpleasant,  Egypt 
had  not  violated  any  of  its  fun¬ 
damental  obligations  under  the 
peace  agreement,  and  was  adhering 
scupulously  to  the  terms  of 
demilitarization.  He  said  that  once 
the  Lebanese  problem  was  eased, 
relations  would  become  more  cor¬ 
dial. 

Begin,  who  agreed  that  when  the 
peace  had  been  signed  such  at¬ 
titudes  on  Egypt's  part  had  not  been 
anticipated,  said  that  the  cabinet 
would  do  well  to  give  the  situation  a 
thorough  airing  in  a  special  discus¬ 
sion. 


Food,  fuel  up  by  5  per  cent 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
.  Prices  for  basic  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  petrol  went  up  at  midnight 
by  5  per  cent,  and  inter-urban 
public  transportation  costs  will  go 
up  by  a  similar  rate  in  two  weeks. 
The  hikes  are  part  of  the  Treasury’s 
policy  of  gradual  price  increases  as 
envisaged  in  the  economic  plan  an¬ 
nounced  fast  September. 

The  Finance  Ministry  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  urban  public  transpor¬ 


tation  fares  will  be  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  next  month  by  10  per 
cent. 


And  the  Energy  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Ministries  will  ask  the  Knesset 
finance  committee  this  week  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  5  per  cent  rise  in  the,price 
of  electricity  and  postal  and 
telephone  rates. 


The  Treasury  expects  the  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  7) 


Egypt-Soviet 


economic 


ties  improving 


CAIRO.  (Reuter).  —  Foreign 
Minister  Kama!  Hassan  Ati  was 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying  that  his 
country's  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  improving,  but  declined 
to  say  when  full  diplomatic  ties 
between  Cairo  and  Moscow  could 
be  restored. 

Alt,  in  an  interview  with  Cairo's 
mass-circulation  newspaper  A/- 
Akhbar ..  said  “Trade and  economic 
ties  between  Moscow  and  Cairo  are 
proceeding  normally  while  cultural 
and  technical  cooperation  is  in¬ 
creasing.” 

In  Baghdad,  the  daily  Al-Thawra 
yesterday  reported  that  a 
“distinguished  Soviet  personality" 
is  expected  to  visit  Cairo  in  the 
coming  few  weeks  for  talks  on 
restoring  relations.  The  newspaper, 
which  speaks  for  the  Iraqi  Ba'ath 
Party,  quoted  Egyptian  political 
sources  as  saying  that  “intensive 
contacts"  have  been  underway 
between  Moscow  and  Cairo  on  the 
visit  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

'  Egypt,  under  the  late  president 
Anwar  Sadat,  expelled  the  Soviet 
ambassador  and  other  ■  Soviet 
diplomats  in  September,  1981,  ac¬ 
cusing  Moscow  of  inciting  sedition 
in  Egypt. 


Nearly  a  decade  earlier,  Sadat, 
assassinated  in  October,  1981, 
ordered  some  17.000  Soviet  military 
advisers  out  of  Egypt. 

“The  return  of  ambassadors  to 
both  capitals  is  a  matter  which  I 
think  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  time 
both  governments  deem  suitable," 
Ali  told  Al-Akhbar  without 
elaborating. 

Since  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
came  to  office  in  October,  198], 
relations  between  Cairo  and 
Moscow  have  begun  to  thaw  in 
what  is  widely  seen  here  as  a 
gradual  and  cautious  process. 


;UMMEr  TIME 

.  Ml  or 

smother 


Begin  wants  now  terms  for  Goren  arid  Yosef 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 


the 

jo  spend  ^Rjll t  ..... 

,  summer  unje< "  ,g  .-Prime  Minister  Menachem -Begin-' 
r  Josef  But? ,  Ljj pH  -Has  thrown  his  weight  behind  the 
“  r's  queshoB  ■ ■  ^  demand  that  the  incumbent  rhief 
-.1  ;  rabbis.  Shlomo  Goren  and  Ovadia 

.Yosef>  be  allowed  to  ran  .for  re- 


;"ura  deda^ I* '  ^ 


;urg  u '**'■"  has 

-  5* 

ients  that 


Haw  .  short  d  not  swayea  oy  jusuco.  minister  ^ne  premier  js  Known  to,  nave  a 
(red  lb®  fe*;ij  ^  Moshe-  Nissim’s  axgpn&nt  that-  ch»e  and :  warm  relationship  with 
s  extra  <&•!& ^fvears^i  “personal  legislation"  tamper-  Asfaccnari  incumbent  Goren,  and 

_  —unit 01 : _ _ ,1..  J  :  _ _ Hj.  «.• _ ui, _ i_ _ 


-election.  Accordingly,  those  favbur- 
_'rng  re-election -are  likely  to  triumph 
-and  the  law.  which  bars  the  chief 
-rabbis  from  serving  formore  than; 
one  10-year  term;  will  be  amended.  -' 

*.•  Begin  made  his  positiort  clear  at 
yesterday’s  cabinet  meetiag.  He  wits  ' 
not  swayed  by  Justice.  'Minister 


religious  affairs  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  (National  Religious  Party)  are 
apparently  in  the  minority  within 
the  cabinet  in  their  effort  to  hold 
ihq  election  under  the  present  law 
v  thus  prevent  Goren  and  Yosef 
fi&n  standing.  -  Ministers  Yitzhak 
da'i  -  (Likud-LIberals)  and 
rdechai  .Ben-Porat 
(Independent)  came  out  in  favour  of 
enabling  the  incumbents  to  run,  and 
it\was  plain” that,  they  reflected  the 
vjfws  of  most  of  those  present, 
.Segin  agreed  to  put-off  a  final 
dqciriorf  until  next- week. 

The  premier  fa  known  to.  have  a 


r  electric®^,  fur 
’  buiaud>?djecounW\, 

-paJd.it  «^r  6t*}e 
f  that  “ 

the  rch?^y  & 

•hiRg 

0E0fSl* 

3shav  »- 


ing  with  laws  in  the  intefests  in-  , 
dividuafa— -  runs  cotimer  to  the 
spirit  of  :the’  rule  of  Iawi= 

Nissim  (Likud-Liberais)  and 


this  fa  said  to  guide  his  attitude  on 
the.  election  i&sue.  Goren  visited 
-  B  epn  -  freque  n tlyjj ur ing  his  recent 
mouF^mg  for  huswife,  Aliza,  and 


the  premier  is  said  to  have  found 
solace  in  the  chief  rabbi’s  support. 

In  addition,  Ooren's  fervent  sup¬ 
port  for  the  “Greater  Israel" 
political  philosophy  has  been  help¬ 
ful  and  encouraging  to  the  prime 
minister  over  the  years. 

When  the  re-election  issue  first 
surfaced  some  months  ago.  Begin, 
favoured  amendment  of  the  law  that 
would  enable  the  two  incumbents  to 
stay  in  office  until  the  age  of  70  (like 
judges)  without  the  need  to  stand 
for  re-election  at  all.  (The  chief  rab¬ 
bis  are  in  fact  judges:  they  are  ex  of¬ 
ficio  members  of  the  Supreme  Rab¬ 
binical  Court.) 

Now,  however,  the  premier  has 
abandoned  that  position  in  favour 
of  a  ‘compromise’  —  supporting 
elections  this  year  as  required  by 
law  but  insisting  that  the  law  be 


changed  so  that  Goren  and  Yosef 
can  run. 


Rabbinical  sources  say  that  if 
Yosef  runs  he  would  be  virtually  un¬ 
beatable.  It  is  unlikely,  they  say, 
that  any  other  Sephardi  contender 
would  run  against  him,  given  his 
widely  recognized  preeminence 
among  Sephardi  rabbis. 


Goren,  too,  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  re-election,  say  these 
sources,  though  much  would  de¬ 
pend  on  who  ran  against  him.  The 
Ashkenazi  chief  rabbi,  though 
recognized  as  a  foremost  ha  lac  hie 
authority,  is  not  universally  popular 
either  in  the  rabbinical  world  or  in 
the  political  community.  One 
frontrunner  in  a  possible  contest  is 
said  to  be  Tel  Aviv  veteran  dayan 
Rabbi  Yitzhak  Kolitz. 
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Inquiry  panel  will  wind  up 
its  hearings  by  January  16. 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Kahan  commission  has  .  set 
Sunday,  January  16,  as  the  date  for 
the  completion  of  its  hearings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  announce¬ 
ment  yesterday.’ 

•.The ‘commission  yesterday  com¬ 
pleted  the  second  stage  of  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  massacre  of  Palesti¬ 
nians  in  Beirut  refugee  camps,  settl¬ 
ing  for  a.  written  reply  from  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  instead  of  a 
personal  In  camera  appearance  as 
originally  scheduled  to  reply  to  two 
-questions.  . 

Sharon  had  been  summoned  by 
iite  director  of  military  intelligence, 
Aluf  Yehoshua  Saguy,  but  following 
an  agreement  on  Saturday  eyenmg 
between  the  legal  representatives  of 
both  men,  the  minister  was  able  to 
reply!  in  writing. 

Nine  persons,  including  rnme 
Minister  Menachem  Begin,  Sharon, 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
Chief  of  StafT  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  and  the  director  of  the  Mos- 


sad  were  warned  late  in  November 
tJiar  the  commbsion's  inquiry  or  its 
findings  were  liable  harm.  them. 

Since  then  the  commission  has 
been  hearing  witnesses  called  by 
some  of  the  nine  and  has  received 
written  statements  and  clarifica¬ 
tions  from  others.  Most  of  these 
hearings  were  closed  to  the  public 
and  press  although  legal  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  nine  involved  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  ali  of  the  sessions. 


The  three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  Supreme  Court  President 
Justice  Yitzhak  Kahan,  Justice 
Aharon  Barak  and  Aluf  (Res.)  Yona 
Efrat,  met  with  the  lawyers  yester¬ 
day  and  set  Wednesday,  January  12, 
as  a  deadline  for  all  written  summa¬ 
tions.  Four  days  later  each  of  the 
nine  persons  warned  or  their  ad¬ 
vocates  may  appear  for  40  minutes 
and  make  a  final  summing-up  of 
their  responses  to  the  letters. 

The  commission  will  then  adj‘oum 
to  consider  the  material  it  has 
gathered  and  write  its  report. 


Cabinet  seeks  delicate 


balance  in  the  Shouf 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
and  DAVID  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Israel  finds  itself  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  in  the  Shouf 
Mountains  in  Lebanon  as  local 
Druse  and  Christian  Phalange 
forces  trade  fire  almost  daily. 
Israel  feels  it  cannoz  let  down 
the  Phalangists.  since  they  are 
the  political  group  in  Lebanon 
pushing  most  forcefully  for  a 
peace  settlement  with  Israel.  At 
the  same  time,  Israel  dare  not 
alienate  the  Druse:  rather  it 
must  try  to  woo  them  away  from 
the  smothering  embrace  of  the 
Syrians. 

It  was  this  dilemma,  and  the 
growing  unpopularity  of  the  IDFs 
continued  deployment  in  the  Shouf, 
that  preoccupied  the  cabinet  yester¬ 
day  for  much  of  its  weekly  meeting. 

“Walking  on  eggs."  was  how  one 
minister  later  described  Israel's  ef¬ 
forts  to  maintain  a  delicate  balance 
in  difficult  terrain,  inclement 
climate,  and  a  complex  political  and 
strategic  situation  in  the  Lebanese 
mountains. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
stressed  that  Israel  must  stay  put  in 
ihe  Shouf  until  the  Syrians  agreed  to 
a  mutual,  partial  pullback  by  both 


armies.  He  chided  ministers  for 
proposing  unilateral  withdrawal  by 
the  IDF.  This  could  only  weaken 
Israel’s  position,  the  premier  said. 

But  the  cabinet,  after  hearing  ex¬ 
tensive  reports  from  top  military  of¬ 
ficers  and  intelligence  chiefs, 
resolved  lhat  the  IDFs  involvement 
in  the  internecine  strife  in  the  area 
must  be  kept  to  the  absolute 
minimum. 

Cabinet  sources  said  if  the  IDF 
were  to  keep  aloof  altogether,  car¬ 
nage  and  mayhem  would  very  likely 
ensue.  The  orders  10  the  army, 
therefore,  were  to  do  what  was 


necessary  to  maintain  security  — 


and  steer  clear  of  any  additional, 
non-essential  involvement. 

The  cabinet  sources  pointed  out 
that  the  IDF  had  in  fact  sustained 
very  few  casualties  in  the  Shouf 
Mountains.' Most  of  Israel's 
fatalities  and  injuries  had  been  in¬ 
curred  these  past  weeks  in  the 
coastal  area  and  around  Aley  on  the 
Beirut- Damascus  road. 
Nevertheless,  the  cabinet  communi¬ 
que  said  steps  had  been  taken 
among  IDF  units  in  the  Shouf  to  cut 
down  on  casualties. 

In  the  military  and  intelligence 
briefings  to  the  cabinet  yesterday, 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


25  killed  in  Tripoli  clashes 


BEIRUT  (AP).  —  Pro-Syrian  and 
Palestinian-backed  militiamen 
traded  artillery  and  sniper  fire  on 
the  third  straight  day  of  a  renewed 
battle  for  dominance  of  the 
northern  port  city  of  Tripoli,  police 
reported  yesterday. 

Police  had  no  casualty  figures. ' 
Bui  the  Phalange-run  Voice  of 
Lebanon  radio  station  in  Beirut  said 
at  least  25  people  have  been  killed 
in  the  three-day  hostilities  in 
Tripoli,  which  broke  out  when  a 
Syrian-sponsored  truce  broke  down 


on  Friday  after  holding  for  less  than 
7  weeks. 


Thunderstorms  interrupted 
telephone  communications  between 
Tripoli  and  the  rest  of  Lebanon, 
most  of  which  was  blanketed  by 
snow  that  brought  traffic  between 
coastal  and  mountain  areas  to  a 
standstill.  Police  had  no  reports  of 
sectarian  fighting  between  Christian 
and  Druse  militiamen  in  the  Israeli- 
occupied  Lebanese  mountains 
yesterday. 


‘Gutsy’  Liz  carries  on  her  peace  mission 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  Israel-Lebanon-U.S.  negotiations  are  to  be 
brightened  up  on  Thursday  by  an  addition  to  the 
American!  team;  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

The  movie  superstar,  undaunted  by  illness  and  injury, 
is  pressing  ahead  with  her  solo  peace  mission:  she  is  to 
meet  with  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  in 
Jerusalem  tomorrow',  and  —  health  permitting  —  fly  to 
Beirut  on  Wednesday  to  confer  with  President  Amin 
Jemayel. 

On  Thursday  she  has  been  invited,  apparently  by 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  to  visit  Kiryat  Shmona, 
see  the  town  which  suffered  so  much  from  PLO  harass¬ 
ment,  and  look  in  on  the  negotiations  there. 

A  top  Israeli  negotiator,  unapprised  of  the  additional 
item  on  Thursday's  agenda,  reacted  with  alacrity  to  the 
news.  "It'll  be  a  welcome  change,"  he  said. 

Taylor  suffered  painful  injuries  to  both  ankles  on- 
Saturday  when  her  Mercedes  limousine  crashed  at 
speed  into  the  back  of  a  Ford  Cortina  on  a  wet  and 
treacherous  Negev  road. 

The  star  was  on  her  way  to  visit  Sharon  at  his  ranch  — 


and  she  insisted  on  going  through  with  this  visit  as  plan¬ 
ned.  “incredible  guisiness,"  said  Sharon's  spokesman 
Uri  Dan,  whose  Cortina  it  was  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
Liz's  limousine.  Dan  was  shaken  up  himself  —  and  later 
underwent  tests  alongside  Liz  and  her  companion, 
lawyer  Victor  Luna  of  Mexico,  in  Beersheba  hospital. 


Taylor  told  Sharon  she  would  see  both  Begin  and 
Jemayel  —  “Even  on  a  wheelchair  if  need  be."  As  Lily 
Sharon  tended  her  swollen  ankles,  she  plied  the  defence 
minister  with  political  questions,  punctuated  with  sighs 
of  pain.  “But  she  kept  smiling,"  recalled  Uri  Dan,  ob¬ 
viously  smitten  by  the  star  despite  his  own  cuts  and 
bruises. 

She  had  planned  to  go  to  Beirut  today,  but  doctors  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  rest  up  in  her  Tel  Aviv  hotel  suite  before 
pursuing  her  peace  effort. 


Liz's  visit  to  the  emergency  ward  of  Beersheba 
hospKal  was  her  second  in  three  days.  On  Thursday  she 
was  taken  in  for  a  few  hours  with  a  respiratory  com¬ 
plaint.  But  this  was  quickly  put  to  rights,  and  she  was 
able  to  dazzle  the  assembled  company  at  a  new  year's 
eve  dinner  in  Til  Aviv  next  evening. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  || 


An  Anti-DcfamaLion  League 
delegation  from  the  Boston  area 
yesterday  visited  the  Weizmann  In¬ 
stitute  of  Science  where  it  was 
welcomed  by  president.  Prof, 
Michael  Sela.  Members  of  the 
delegation  included  Senator  and 
Mrs.  P.  Tsongas,  as  well  as  Mr.  R. 
Arenburg,  Ms.  N.  Bennett,  Father 
John  and  Mrs.  Niki  Serantos,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Kanin,  Mr.  S.  Kay.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Sapers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  Slovin,  Mr.  D.  Strassler,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Zakim. 

Yehudit  Heubner,  deputy  director- 
general  of  the  Interior  Ministry,  has 
been  appointed  chairwoman  of  the 
Council  oT  Israeli  Women's 
Organizations.  She  succeeds  Dr. 
Yael  Alzmon,  of  Na'amat. 

An-aiihibition  of  paintings  by  the 
late  Reggie  Weston  was  opened 'at 
Atelier  Reggie  Weston,  260  Rehov 
Hayarkon,  on  Saturday,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  15th  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

Rotarian  M.  KlaTter  will  address  the 
Ladies  Night  of  Jerusalem  Rotary 
West  at  the  King  David  Hotel  at  8 
p.m.  tonight.  Her  subject  will  be  “A 
Tourist  Trip  to  China." 

Prof.  Homer  Neal,  Provost  of  the 
Stale  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  yesterday  visited  the 
W'eizmann  Institute  of  Science  and 
was  received  by  its  president.  Prof. 
Michael  Sela. 


ARRIVALS 


Senaiur  Paul  Twngas.  Democrat  or  Mas- 
N.-H.-hlisellK.  arrived  yesterday  with  a  group 
from  Hie  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
Brnh  for  a  five-day  visit. 

Ehrlich  off  to 
Puerto  Rico 

By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Agriculture  Minister 
Simha  Ehrlich  left  for  Puerto  Rico 
yesterday  to  discuss  increased  aid 
and  trade  with  the  Caribbean  island. 

Israel  already  sells  agricultural 
equipment  to  Puerto  Rico  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Agriculture  Ministry 
sources,  there  are  hopes  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  these  sales. 

it  was  also  learned  that  Ehrlich  is 
planning  to  offer  to  send  agricultual 
experts  to  advise  Puerto  Rican 
fanners. 

Many  Israeli  businessmen  are 
already  active  in  Puerto  Rico's 
agricultural  sector  on  a  private 
basis.  They  have  established  farms 
which  specialize  in  producing 
vegetables  for  export  to  the  U.S. 

According  to  the  ministry  source, 
a  Spanish-ianguage  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  York  which  aims  its 
broadcasts  at  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
U.S.  has  dispatched  a  team  to  cover 
Ehrlich's  visit. 

The  minister  plans  to  visit 
Jamaica  and  Barbados  after  he 
completes  his  visit  to  Puerto  Rico. 

2  attacks  on  soldiers 
in  Sidon  —  none  hurt 

No  one  was  hurt  in  two  separate 
attacks  on  IDF  troops  in  Sidon 
yesterday. 

An  IDF  convoy  was  fired  on 
when  travelling  through  the  town; 
soldiers  in  the  convoy  returned  the 
fire.  In  the  other  incident,  an  ex¬ 
plosive  charge  went  off  near  an  IDF 
vehicle. 

In  both  instances,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  was  closed  off  and 
security  forces  conducted  searches. 
A  number  of  arrests  were  made. 

IDF  soldiers  in  Lebnanon  have 
been  ordered  to  Nhool  back 
Whenever  they  are  attacked.  (him) 
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Unions  soften  opposition 
to  public  sector  accord 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Some  trade  unionists 
who  opposed  the  wage  agreement 
which  the  government  and  the 
Histadrut  signed  last  week  appeared 
less  dissatisfied  yesterday  after  talks 
.  within  the  trade  union  department. 

After  consultations  among  the 
heads  or  15  trade  unions  which 
struggled  for  wage  increases  in  the 
public  service  sector,  Raya  Retig,  of 
the  Social  Workers'  Union,  said  she 
would  recommend  chat  her  union 
join  the  agreement:  “There  is  no 
other  way."  she  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post. 

The  formal  decision  will  be  taken 
by  her  union's  institutions  next 
week  after  running,  the  new  wage 
scales  through  a  computer,  she  said. 

Mordechai  Gani,  head  of  the 
25.000-strong  Union  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  graduates, 
said  he  had  a  “good"  meeting  with 
trade  union  department  chairman 
Israel  Ke&sar.  Gani  who  wants  the 
monLhlv  starting  wage  to  be 
IS  1 7.000'.  instead  of  IS  12,000,  and  to 


solve  the  specific  problems  of  psy¬ 
chologists.  librarians  and  others, 
said  talks  with  the  Histadrut  would 
continue  “to  create  conditions 
which  would  enable  the  union  to 
join  the  agreement." 

Moriah  Galili,  of  the  Nurses' 
Union,  said  she  was  waiting  for  talks 
with  employers  before  raising 
specific  demands. 

The  country's  high  school 
teachers,  who  were  Lo  have  stepped 
up  their  sanctions  this  morning, 
have  postponed  their  decision  in  the 
light  of  their  meeLing  with  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  on 
Thursday. 

Representatives  of  the  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  with  the  minister  to  discuss 
delays  in  implementing  the  Etzioni 
recommendations  on  teachers'  pay. 

High  school  teachers  are  current¬ 
ly  teaching,  but  not  marking  exam 
papers  or  grading  students'  work. 
They  will  continue  their  sanctions  at 
this  level  until  the  results  of  Thurs¬ 
day's  meeting  are  known. 


Warning  for  Haifa  strike-breakers 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  Meanwhile, 

HAIFA.  —  Labour  Council 
secretary  Moshe  Wertman  yester¬ 
day  warned  that  the  council  would 
take  action  against  public  service 
employees  in  Haifa  who  broke  last 
week’s  strike  and  went  to  work. 


He  said  the  council  would  with¬ 
hold  its  services  from  strike¬ 
breakers  if  they  became  involved  in 
professional  disputes  with  their 
employees. 

The  council  spokesman  said  there 
had  been  very  few  individual  strike¬ 
breakers  in  Haifa. 


mayors  and  local 
council  heads  in  other  areas  will 
decide  this  week  whether  to  dock 
the  salaries  of  the  60,000  to  80,000 
local  authority  workers  who  struck 
for  five  days  last  week. 

Local  authority  union  chairman 
Pinhas  Hylon  said  that  after  the 
mayors  and  council  heads  decide 
they  will  discuss  it  with  the  clerks 
union.  The  mayors,  he  said,  would 
probably  make  deductions  from 
strikers'  pay,  but  exceptions  would 
have  to  be  made  for  garbage  collec¬ 
tors,  who  have  more  work  now  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  garbage. 


Leisurely  return  for  El  A1 


,  By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  El  A!  yesterday 
mobilized  some  employees  to  check 
its  computer  and  other  systems,  but 
generally  the  airline  appeared  to  be 
taking  its  time  before  resuming  its 
flights. 

Rafi  Harlev,  El  AI’s  new  presi¬ 
dent.  said  he  believed  the  first  flight 
would  take  off  next  week  or  the 
week  after.  No  flights  would  leave 
before  the  Knesset  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  $45  million  for  the 
initial  operating  capital,  the  Post 
was  told.  Officials  estimated  that  El 
Al  would  need  at  least  that  amount 
for  the  first  three  months. 

Meanwhile,  officials  were  study¬ 
ing  various  aspects  of  the  airline’s 
operations,  such  as  its  route  struc¬ 
ture,  to  decide  where  to  fly  to  and 
how  often.  . .  : . 

According  to  a  welT-pIaced'  _  Buf  lALPA's  'feadep  'ye^terday 


They  were  demanding  special 
representation  rather  than  being 
represented  with  El  Al's  other 
workers  in  an  all-encompassing  staff 
committee. 

The  pilots  claimed  they  should 
have  independent  representation 
because  ground  workers  should  not 
have  a  say  in  their  work  and  their 
conditions  of  employment.  Ground 
workers,  they  said,  did  not  unders¬ 
tand  their  special  problems. 

Last  week,  Captain  Yitzhak  Gon- 
nen,  head  of  the  Israel  Airline  Pilots 
Association  (IALPA),  said  the  pilots 
had  reached  agreement  with  the 
Histadrut.  Under  this  agreement, 
the  joint  stafT  committee  would  in¬ 
clude  pilots.  However,  when  ques¬ 
tions  arose  that  specifically  con¬ 
cerned  the  pilots,  IALPA  would  be 
a  party  to -the  talks,  as  the  pilots' 
trade  union. 


government  official.  El  Al  will  not 
be  back  to  normal  before  the  end  of 
March. 

Preparations  were  slow  also 
because  the  pilots  had  not  accepted 
the  labour  agreement  that  the 
Histadrut  and  the  airline's  tem¬ 
porary  receiver  had  concluded. 

Legally,  the  Histadrut's  signature 
binds  the  pilots,  but  the  airmen 
nevertheless  decided  to  press  for 
special  concessions. 


claimed  that  “the  ‘  Histadrut  Had 
failed  to  honour  its  word. 

Gonnen  claimed  the  Histadrut 
did  not  provide  for  a  separate  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  pilots,  but  labour 
federation  legal  advisor  Odded 
Catamaro  insisted  last  night  that 
“no  one  rriisled  them.”  He  said  the 
chairman  of  the  Histadrut  trade  un¬ 
ion  department,  Israel  Kessar, 
“delivered  what  he  had  promised  — 
but  they  want  more.” 


Blind  man,  woman  soldier 
killed  in  road  accidents 


Two  persons  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  during  the  stormy 
weather  yesterday  and  Saturday, 
him  reported. 

Yitzhak  Yerushalmi.  70,  a  blind 
man  from  Ramat  Gan,  was  hit  by  a 
private  bus  while  he  was  crossing 
the  road  near  his  home  early  yester¬ 
day  morning.  He  died  at  Sheba 
Hospital. 

The  driver  of  the  bus  was  arrested 
and  told  investigators  that  the  bad 
weather  had  impaired  his  visidn. 

A  woman  soldier,  Dina  Da  Silva, 
19,  was  a  passenger  in  a  police  jeep 
which  overturned  on  a  slippery  foad 
in  Ashkelon  during  Saturday's  rain¬ 
storm.  She  died  in  the  Barzilai 
Hospital.  Two  policeman,  one  of 
them  the  driver  of  the  jeep,  were 


badly  injured. 

David  Pudge  adds: 

Angry  residents  of  Nahariya  and 
surrounding  settlements  will  stage  a 
demonstration  here  tomorrow  to 
protests  delays  in  improving  the 
Acre  to  Nahariya  road  —  known 
locally  as  “death  highway.” 

They  plan  to.  line  both  sides  of  the 
road  holding  placards.  Four 
members  of  the  Pariente  family  of 
Nahariya  were  killed  two  weeks  ago 
in  an  accident  on  this  road. 

The  demonstration  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  Mayor  Ephraim  Sharir..iocal 
hoteliers,  businessmen,  the  local 
labour  council  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Factories  are  allowing 
employees  lo  leave  work  earlier  to 
participate  in  the  protest. 


IDF  captain  buried  in  Kiryat  Shaul 


TEL  AVIV  (Him).  —  Seren  (Cap¬ 
tain)  Yeshaiahu  Lavie,  28,  of 
Ra'anana,  was  buried  yesterday  in 
the  military  section  of  the  Kiryat 
Shaul  cemetery.  Lavie,  an  artillery 
officer,  was  ambushed  and  shot  on 
Saturday  while  on  reserve  service  in 
Lebanon.  He  died  of  his  wounds  a 


few  hours  after  being  shot. 

Another  officer  was  wounded  in 
'the  incident,  which  took  place  near 
Kfar  SiL  south  of  Beirut. 

Lavie  was  a  physics  lecturer  and 
doctoral  student  at  Tel  Aviv 
University.  He  is  survived-  by  his 
wife  and  son. 


One  of  the  Beduin  tents  at  Tel  MaJhata,  east  of  Beersheba,  due  to  be  evacuated  to  make  way  for 
the  new  IDF  airbase.  (Liora  Monel) 

■  '  &  '  _ _  _  _ _ 

Arafat  holds  out  olive  branch,  waves  rifle 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  was 
quoted  as  saying  yesterday  that  his 
organization  would  continue  the 
"loud  politics"  of  military  action 
against  Israel  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  bids  for  Middle  East 
peace. 

Arafat  told  the  Egyptian  weekly 
Rose  al-Yussef  lha.1  “we  did  not  and 
will  not  abandon  the  military  op¬ 
tion,"  noting  that  he  viewed  fighting 
to  be  “loud  politics." 

But  he  also  told  the  paper  in  the 
course  of  an  interview  given  at  his 
new  headquarters  in  Tunis  that  the 
PLO  supports  “every  constructive 
aspect  in  any  offered"  initiative.” 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  the 
Egyptian  weekly  al-Mussawar  last 
week,  Arafat  made  it  plain  that  this 
included  the  Middle  East  peace 
plan  floated  by  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  last  year,  which  the 
PLO  has  not  formally  rejected 
despite  its  strong  reservations  about 


that  plan's  failure  to  provide  for  an 
independent  Palestinian  state  on  the 
West  Bank. 

He  also  indicated,  in  his  most  un¬ 
ambiguous  statement  on  the  subject 
to  date;  that  the  PLO  might  be 
prepared  to  recognize  Israel  on  a 
mutual  basis,  although  it  would  not 
do  so  unilateral iy,  as  proposed  by 
Egypt,  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
dialogue  with  the  U.S. 

Meanwhile,  a  source  close  to  the 
PLO  leadership  in  Tunis  was  yester¬ 
day  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
organization's  commanders  bad 
been  holding  urgent  discussions  in 
recent  weeks  to  decide  on  a  new 
military  strategy  in  the  wake  of  the 
debacle  in  Lebanon. 

Henceforth,  the  source  is  quoted 
as  saying,  the  PLO  would  drop  the 
idea  of  waging  a  war  of  liberation 
and  concentrate  instead  on  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  territories  occupied 
by  Israel. 

For  this  purpose,  the  source  said, 
the  organization's  fighters  would  be 
concentrated  in  one  or  two  bases. 
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Begin  seen 
intervening 
in  Beduin  case 

By  LIORA  MORIEL 
Jerasaten  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  —  Bmyamin  Gur- 
Arye.  the  prime  minister's  advjgci; . 
on  Arab  affairs,  promised  yesterday :  - 
that  Prime  Minister  Menachern 
Begin  will  see  whether  the  cvacua-  ^ 
lion  of.  Beduin  families  from  TcH 
Malhata,  east  of  here,  can  be  post.  ^ 
poned.  '-.j 

Gur-Arye  said  this  at  a  meeting;^ 
with  representatives  of  the  families,  .** 
who  are  living  in  the  vicinitv  of  a** 
planned  IDF  airbase.  He  agreed'^ 
that  the  reasons  given  by  the  Beduin  ' « 
for  a  postponement  were  coovinc-: 
ing.  The  Beduin  aigued  that  sofa*.-,; 
of  them  had  .not  yet  been  gives -,T 
alternative  land  and  that  winter  was*^.- 
a  difficult  time  to  move. 

The  directory-general  of  the  prime-, 
minister's  office,  Mattitiahm.i 
Shmoelerftz,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post*') 
last  night  that,  as  far  as  be  knew, 
Begin  was  plasnfcag  to  postpone  the’ 
evacuation. 

In  a  related  development,  the-v. 
new  Negev  township  of  Rahat,-;; 
yesterday  got  its  own  labour  coun-v 
ciL  the  first  Beduin  labour  council*,, 
in  the  region.  Taleb  Abu-Hani,  35*;.,’ 
was  appointed  council  head.  Rahat, 
one  of  four  permanent  Beduin  set-.,, 
dements  being  built  in  the  Negev,  is,' 
situated  near  Kibbutz  Shuval  some,. 
15  kilometres  north  of  here. 


The  source  is  not  quoted  as  saying 
where  these  bases  would  be. 

Arafat  spoke  of  the  need  for  the 
PLO  to  reorganize  its  forces  at  a  ral¬ 
ly  held  in  Algeria  on  Saturday  night 
to  mark  the.  18th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  his  Fatah  group,  which 
today  accounts  for  some  80  per  cent 
of  the  PLO's  total  strength. 

He  also  confirmed  that  the 
Palestine  National  Council  —  the 
PLO's  top  decision-making  body  — 
would  be  meeting  in  Algiers  on 
February  14  to  discuss  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  future  course. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  since 
the  PLO's  ouster  from  Beirut  last 
August  that  the  PNC  is  being  con¬ 
vened.  Many  observers  believe  that 
the  meeting  will  be  the  scene  of  a 
major  showdown  between  Arafat, 
who  heads  the  dominant  moderate 
camp  favouring  a  major  role,  for 
diplomacy  in  the  struggle  against 
Israel,  and  the  smaller  radical 
groups  w'hich  are  fundamentally  op¬ 
posed  to  any  political  deal  with 
Israel. 


Nissim  wants  to  restrict  lawyer-MKs 


By  ISRAEL  AM  RANI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
yesterday  said  that  if  the  Knesset 
does  not  write  its  own  rules  restric¬ 
ting  MKs  who  are  lawyers  from 
practising  law  in  conflict  with  their 
parliamentary  duties,  he  would  be 
forced  to  consider  adopting  the 
Israel  Bar  Association's  proposed 
rules  restricting  such  MKs. 

Nissim  told  The  Jerusalem  Post, 
however,  that  he  would  take  this  ex¬ 
treme  step  only  if -he  is  left  with  no 
other  choice.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  the  ,i$sue  -of  *MKs* 
conflicting  interests  muSt  be-sblved^ 

wilhiri  a  “definite- period.” . .  ......  .......... 

Currently*"  rfo"laWg'  br  roles  "  1. 

restrict  NKs  from  taking  on  cases  and  may  not  do  if  they  wish  to  retain 
that  may  be  influenced  by  or  may  their  bar  membership.  One  such 
influence,  their  parliamentary  work,  rule,  for  example,  would  prohibit 
MK  Eliezer  Kulas  (Likud)_  last  MKs  from  Laking  on  as  clients 


month  proposed  a  set  of  rules  to  tbe 
Knesset  House  Committee,  but 
these  are  believed  to  be  much  too 
soft,  and  are  not  expected  to  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

“1  think  that  setting  rules  in  this 
matter  must  be  done  by  the 
Knesesel  itself,”  Nissim  told  The 
Post,  “and  by  no  means  by  an  out¬ 
side  body.  But  I  intend  to  instruct 
the  House  Committee  and  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  draft  adequate 
noirms  in  this  issue  that  may  satisfy 
me,  otherwise  1  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  consider  the  rules  proposed 
by  the  Bar  Association.’ 


tftfbHtffttfd; 


bodies  that  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  State  Comptroller,  including 
government  and  municipal  agen¬ 
cies.  the  defence  establishment,  un¬ 
iversities,  sick  funds,  hospitals  and 
many  others. 

According  to  unofficial  sources, 
Nissim  may  try  to  impose  his  own 
rules,  now  being  drafted  by  Justice 
Ministry  personnel.  It  is  believed 
that  Nissim  will  give  the  Knesset 
committees  a  chance  to  make  up 
their  own  rules,  then  try  to  push  his 
own  proposed  rules,  and  only  then, 
if  everything  else  fails,  adopt  the 
bar's  rules. 

Last  week, ,  Nissim  met  with  a 
delegation  ftea&ed  by  fear  President 
Aharon  Goldetttysrg!  which*  at* 
tempted  to  persuade  NisSIm  to 
adopt  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
association.  Nissim  refused,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  present  situation  is 
bad  and  getting  worse. 


FOOD,  FUEL 

tGoacbmcd  from  Page  One)  .  * 

creases  to  raise  the  Consumer  Price* 
Index  by  0 J  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  price  changes  including  VAT: 


Milk  (litre) 

White  bread  (loaf) 
Cooking  oil  (litre) 
Margarine  250  gr. 

No.  2  Chicken  per  kg. 
No.  I  egg 

Minced  meat  per  kg. 
Prices  for  all 


Old 

IS 

9.90 

5.05 

26.15 

7.60 

71 

150 

166 

fuels. 


New 

IS  p 
10-40"-' 
5-30*'' 
27.50“ 

75.*. 
160 
174 ; 
except, 


rCOn’J*' 


West  Bank  builder  cleared 
of  blackmail,  assault  charges 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  A  building 
contractor  from  the  West  Bank  set¬ 
tlement  of  Elkana  was  acquitted 
here  yesterday  of  charges  of 
blackmail,  assault  and  threatened 
assault,  after  serious  doubts  were 
raised  about  the  credibility  of 
prosecution  witnesses. 

Moshe  Reich,  38,  was  indicted 
last  April  in  district  court  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  force  Arab 
villagers  in  Samaria  to  sell  him  land. 
Reich  was  also  charged  with  strik¬ 
ing  an  Arab  who  refused  to 
cooperate. 

Reich  was  imprisoned  for  four 
months  during  his  trial.  But  yester¬ 
day  prosecutor  Yehudith  Amster¬ 
dam  asked  to  withdraw  the  charges 


against  Reich,  after  she  had  learned 
that  one  of  the  prosecution  witnes¬ 
ses  had  perjured  himself. 

Defence  lawyer  Uri  Wegman  said 
he  was  not  surprised  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  move,  having  been  advised  by 
Central*  District  chief  prosecutor 
Sarah  Sirota  on  Friday  that  such  a 
step  was  being  considered.  Wegman 
said,  however,  that  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  office  should  investigate  ir¬ 
regularities  committed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  charge  sheet 
against  his  client. 

Judge  Aryeh  Even-Ari,  in  his  ac- 
quital  decision,  noted  that  after 
hearing  the  seven  prosecution 
witnesses,  he  began  wondering 
whether  the  right  man  was  sitting  in 
the  dock. 


Lebanon  Druse  wait  for  Sharon  meeting 


JULIS  (Him).  —  A  group  of  Druse 
notables  from  the  Aley  area  int 
Lebanon  have  been  waiting  here  for 
two  weeks  for  a  promised  meeting 
with  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon. 

The  notables  want  to  discuss  with 
Sharon  their  worsening  relations 
with  the  Phalange  in  the  area.  They 
were  told  two  weeks  ago  by  a 
source  close  to  the  defence 
minister"  that  the  meeting  would 
take  place  “soon." 

The  Druse- want  urgently  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  of  lifting  the 
sieges  in  the  villages  around  Aley. 


Druse  in  northern  Israel  have 
promised  the  delegation  that  they 
will  do  al!  they  can  to  help. 

Armed  youths  snatch 
IS44,000  from  clerks 

HAIFA  (Itim).  —  Two  youths  held 
up  three  clerks  at  a  Kiryat  Ata  post 
office  with  revolvers  yesterday 
evening  and  made  oft  with  about 
IS44.000  in  cash,  police  reported. 

A  police  patrol  -  arrived  at  the 
scene  as  the  robbers  were  making 
their  get-away  but  were  unable  to. 
arrest  them. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
the  Druse  fighters  in  the  Shouf  were 
depicted  as  the  stronger,  more  mili¬ 
tant  and  currently  more  successful 
force.  Ministers  were  told  that  the 
Druse  were  determined  to  carve  out 
a  vilual  autonomy  for  themselves  in 
the  mountains.  For  years  now  they 
had  sought  to  push  the  local  Chris¬ 
tian  villagers  northwards  out  of  the 
area.  The  30.000-odd  Christians 
who  remained  often  lived  as 
veritable  vassals  to  their  Druse 
neighbours. 

Now,  in  the  wider  political  uncer¬ 
tainly  that  shrouded  all  of  Lebanon, 
the  Druse  seemed  to  be  calculating 
that  whatever  the  eventual  settle¬ 
ment  the  Syrians  would  remain 
relatively  close  at  hand  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  mountains  would 
continue  to  be  significant. 

Israel  is  apparently  seeking  to 
persuade  the  Druse  to  take  a  more 
detached  yiew  of  the  Syrians.  At 
the  same  lime,  Israel  musL  take  ac¬ 
count  of  its  own  significant  Druse 
minority  —  and  avoid  taking  sides 
against  the  Druse  in  Lebanon. 

The  Shouf  problem,  brought 


CABINET  ON  SHOUF 


♦ 


home  to  the  general  public  in  a  re¬ 
cent.  controversial  television  news- 
story  (in  which,  soldiers  were  shown 
singing  a  macabre  ditty),  is  but  one 
piece  of  the  complex  Lebanese 
mosaic.  One  cabinet  minister  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Israel-Lebanon 
negotiations  had  seemed  to  him 
somewhat  “blurred."  This  minister 
was  less  sanguine  than  the  official 
government  spokesmen  whose  line, 
after  two  rounds  of  the  talks,  is  that 
they  are  going  well  despite  the 
deadlock  over  definition  of.  the  nor¬ 
malization  item  in  the  agenda. 

The  cabinet  yesterday  in  effect 
approved  the  instructions  given  to 
the  negotiators  at  the  weekend  by 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  and 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir: 
To  be  flexible  regarding  the 
linguistic  formulation  of  the  item  — 
but  to  stand  firm  on  its  essential 
content.  There  must  be  real 
political  substance  implied  in  the 
agenda  item,  not  merely  a  rehash  of 
the  long-defunct  armistice  provi¬ 


sions. 

Cabinet  sources  refused  to-  con¬ 
firm  the  reorts  that  Austrian 
Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  and 
Israeli  leftist  politician  Arye 
(Lova)  Eliav  are  involved  in 
negotiations  with  the  PLO  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners.  But  they  said 
Begin  and  other  top  policymakers 
are  investing  enormous  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  and  resorting  to  “various  un¬ 
orthodox  means,”  to  make  progress 
on  this  issue. 

Israel's  position  is  that  there  will 
be  no  partial  withdrawal  unless  and 
until  prisoners  are  exchanged  (with 
the  PLO  and  with  Syria)  and  the 
fate  of  missing  soldiers  is  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  sources  said  Syria  has 
refused  so  far  to  supply  information 
on  the  missing  men,  much  less  agree 
to  an  exchange. 

Meanwhile,  in  Beirut.  Lebanese 
President  Amin  Jemayel  summoned 
Prime  Minister  Shafik  Wazzan  and 
key  government  figures -as  well  as 
Lebanon's  negotiating  team  yester¬ 


day  on  the  eve  of  the  third  session  of 
talks  with  the  U.S.  and  Israel  on  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armies 
from  Lebanon. 

The  .consultations  followed  a  two- 
hour  meeting  in  Beirut  between 
Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  Elie 
Salem  and  U.S.  special  envoy  Mor¬ 
ris  Draper,  who  heads  the  American 
side  in  the  talks,  state  radio 
reported. 

Maccabi  beat  Red  Star 

Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  beat  Red  Star 
Belgrade  91-89  in  the  semi-linal  of 
the  annual  New  Year  basketball 
tournament  at  London's  Crystal 
Palace  last  night. 

By  defeating  Red  Star,  currently 
second  in  the  Yugoslav  league, 
Maccabi  now  wDl  meet  host  club 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  toumamenL 
final. 

In  the  junior  men’s  final  Red  Star 
Belgrade  defeated  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv  72-69.  In  the  women's  final 
Klostemeuberg  of  Austria  beat 
Tungsram  Budapest  of  Hungary  68- 
54. 

(See .  page4) 


Hashish  smuggled 
into  Israel  m  car’s 
secret  compartment 

ACRE  (Itim).  —  Two  Lebanese 
citizens  and  one  Israeli  have  been 
arrested,  on  suspicion  of  smuggling 
30  kg.  of  hashish  from  Lebanon  to 
Israel  in  a  concealed  compartment 
of  a  Mercedes  car. 

Galilee  police,  who  were  tipped 
off,  waited  five  days  for  the  vehicle 
to  appear.  It  passed  through  the 
customs  check  at  Rosh  Hanikra 
without  difficulties.  But  police,  who 
followed  it,  saw  it  rendezvous  with 
an  Israeli  in  a  copse  near  Kibbutz 
Gesher  Haziv. 

Police  say  the  drugs  were  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  secret  compartment 
built  into  the  Mercedes  and  welded 
over  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen. 

The  Israeli.  Yehezkel  Nakash, 
and  the  Lebanese  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates  court  here 
yesterday.  Nakash  was  remanded 
for  10  days. 

This  is  the  second  arrest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  drug  smuggline-from 
Lebanon  in  recent  days.  An  li-man 
gang  was  arrested  some  days  ago 
and  has  already  been  charged  with 
smuggling  200  grams  of  heroin  into 
Israel. 

Police  try  to  arrest 
masked,  wounded  vet 

TEL  AVTV.  —  Avi  Suissa,  who  was 
wounded  in  Operaijon  Peace  for 
Galilee  has  come  close  to  being  ar¬ 
rested  on  two  occasions  by  local 
police  because  he  wears  a  face  mask 
to  protect  his  healing  wounds  - 

Both  incidents  happened  last 
week.  He  was  parked  outside  a 
bank  when  police  surrounded  his 
car  at  gunpoint  Each  time,  after  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  .  police  apologized 


kerosene,  also  rase  at  midnight  by  S  r 
per  cent  the  Energy  Ministry  and  ' 
the  Treasury  announced.  Kerosene' 
went  up  by  2.5  per  cent. 

Energy  minister  Yitzhak  Modal'” 
decided  on  a  smaller  rise  for*; 
kerosene  to  ease  the  heating  ex-"-1 
pense  burden  for  lower-income1 
families.  The  price  of  kerosene  was  " 
not  raised  a  month  ago  when  other 
fuels  went  up  by  5  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  price''  -' 
changes:  . ' 


Parol.  94  octane 
Parol,  91  octane ' 
Diesel  fuel 
Kerosene 

Heavy  fuel  for 
industry  (ton) 
Heavy  fuel  far 
eleciridtv  (ton) 

■  Not  fadwfing  VAT 


Old 

New 

IS 

IS” 

21.60 

^2.70  ^ 

19.90 

2090.' 

15.70 

16.50- 

16.80 

-6.364  *6*82' 

*5.843  *6.135' 


IRAQI  ^ 

(Condoned  from  Page  One)  .  -  v 

ded  that  “it  is  also  necessary  to  haveP 
a  state  of  security  for  the  IsraeBs.-’*; 

He  told  Solarz:  “No  single  Arab*' 
official  includes  in  his  policy  notf 
the  so-called  destruction  oflsraelor.:- 
wiping  it  out  of  existence,  but  theroc1 
is  not  one  Arab  who  believes  in  cov> 
existence  with  an  aggressive  and  ex*-‘ 
pansionist  entity." 

Diplomats  here  could  not  recall  '• 
Iraqi  leaders  making  any  previous^, 
utterances  of  the  kind  made  public 
yesterday.  - 

The  discussion  took  place  about 
two  weeks  before  an  Arab  summit, 
in  Morocco  implicitly  accepted-. 
Israel  by  agreeing  on  a  Middle  Easf  ’ 
peace  plan  providing  for  U.N.- 
Security  Council  guarantees  of*, 
peace  for  all  states  in  the  region.  '* 

The  Iraqi  leader  warned  the  U.S. 
not  to  ask  the  Palestinians  ,  to  _ 
recognize  Israel  before  Israel*,, 
recognized  Palestinian  rights,  and/; 
said  that  the.U.S.  would  “commit  a„- 
grave  mistake  if  It  forced  the  Arabs.  .. 
to  recognize  Israel  in  the  prevailing.,; 
circumstances,  when  the  Arabs  are 
weak...the  U.S.  has  to  seek  a  solu-  , 
tion  which  does  not  make  the  Arabs'^ 
feel  that  it  is  being  imposed  atC„ 
them." 

SEMINAR.  —  German  and  Israeli  \ 
teachers  are  participating  iir.f 
week  seminar  on  the  Holt 
ing  held  at  Ma'aleh  HaL .... 
Similar  seminars  have  been  -WW  [ 
periodically  since  1962  as  a  joint  * 
project  of  the  Histadrut  Teachers  i 
Union  and  the  German  Teachers  \ 
Union.  ? 

VOLUNTEERS.-  —  ■  Thirty  , 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  U.S.  \ 
have  arrived  to  work  in  IDF  « 
emergency  storehouses.  The  IDF  - 
will  stfbpfy  ^tbeui  with  rood,  lodging  I 
andt^irs  around  the  country.  ; 
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BETTY  SOHAR 

■  -  ^js^no.rdora 

The  funerai  .wiirla«6  Sanhedna  for  Har  Hamenuhot 
'  at  11.00  a.m.  totfay.  Mbnefay.  January  3.  1983. 

Please  rafrain  from  condolence  visits. 

;  :  Moshe  Sober  and  family 
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To  Michael  Bar  Shany 
We  share  your  grief  on  the  passing  of  your  _ 

Mother 

Tushia  Consulting  Engineers  Ltd. 
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President  leaves  today 

Navon  set  for  U.S.  and  White  House 


G»r. 

T°nii«ed  v  adv»er 
nstci^w^^rdav' 


I;  By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

■nd  fSRAEL  AMRANI 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporters 


^fiouse.  ■:  -ie 

ieii  Navon,  accompanied  by  his  wife 


given w  1C  tomorrow. The 

hC  Wlli  mCCt 

•  •rafe-fi*?1". Rcagan- 

ot  y®t  been  *?**  .  ^or^8n  Ministry  officials  ye«er- 
and  that  y^m  ^  ^*e^cd  Navon  about  Israeli  and 

to  move.  mtt»faiAw«rican  foreign  policy  regarding 
Poerai  of  South  ■  America  and  Egypt.  Navon 

flee,  m  «?,  bad  briefing  session*  tod  .week 

i  The  Jon  r  P™”*  Minister  Menacbem 

*s  far  Forc‘®n  Minister  Yitzhak 

t*BH2 fated  Shamir  and  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
^  u  TOtpoue  ^'Sharon. 1 

I.  develnn™  The'  White  House  ha*  officially 

ownshm^r01,  ^escribed  the  trip  as  a  "working 
ts  ownL°  Rahj visit.”,  h  is  understood  that  White 
;duin  labour^  Cofc House'  officials  are  eager  to  get  to 
Taleb  Ah>,  Navon.  who  is  viewed  as  a 

countit  t,  "  j  an'«  i  possible  future  candidate  for  prime 
rmanent  d  j  ?®fa  minister*  Navon  is  expected  to  an- 
Kiiiit  .ntuv  *n  *  nounCE  bis  plans  a  few  weeks  after 

«  ssss  "* froro  i,,e  us- 

north  of  hen.  5011  ■  The  president’s  entourage  win  ar- 
—  c'  nve  at  .Andrews  Air  Force  base  on 

Drff^ — *  Tuesday-.  During^  the 

«  rU P jT ,  day.  Navon  "will  meet  with 

fro“  P*ge  One)  '  ““  .  , 


Israel  Ambassador  Moshc  Arens, 
and  with  Jewish  leaders. 

On  Wednesday,  after  a  side-trip 
lu  Ml.  Vernon,  he  win  meet  Reagan 
at  the  White  House  for  an  hour. 
They  win  later  be  joined  by  their 
wives  for  lunch. 

After  the  luncheon.  Navon  will 
take  part  in  a  “Jewish  assembly"  at 
the  Adath  Israel  congregation  in 
Washington  and  will  be  auest  of 
honour  at  an  embassy  dinner  that 
evening. 

On  Thursday,  he  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  Good  Morning 
America  television  programme,  talk 
with  the  mayor  of  Washington, 
D  C.,  have  breakfast  with  AFL-QO 
leaders,  tour  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  meet  the  press  at  the 
National  Press  Club. 

in  the  evening,  he  will  attend  a 
reception  for  Jewish  leaders,  and 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  before  an  interview  with 
Israel  Television. 

On  Friday,  Navon  will  meet 
columnists-  at  the  Wilson  Centre 
before  flying  on  Air  Force  One  to 
Boston,  where  he  will  meet  with 
Massachusetts  Gov.  Michael 
Dukakis.  On  Shabbat.  he  will  attend 
services  at  the  Sephardi  Charles 
River  Park  congregation.  Later,  he 
wilt  attend  a  reception  hosted  by 


John  Silver,  president  of  Boston 
University. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  will 
be  the  next  stop,  followed  by  a 
Jewish  assembly  at  the  Mishkan 
Tefilla  Synagogue  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  entourage  will  then  fly  to 
New  York,  where  Navon  will  meet 
with  potential  immigrants. 

The  next  day,  Navon  will  meet 
New  York  City  Mayor  Ed  Koch  and 
later  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo.  He  will 
visit  the  Foreign  Affairs  Council 
and  meet  its  members  before 
visiting  the  universities  of  the 
Orthodox,  Conservative  and 
Reform  movements. 

On  Tuesday,  Navon  will  have 
lunch  with  fund-raisers  and  Jewish 
Federation  representatives,  attend  a 
service  at  the  Spanish- Portuguese 
Synagogue  and  meet  with  Jewish 
students.  He  will  then  meet  with 
former  U.S.  Sen.  Jacob  Javits.  The 
following  day,  Navon  will  have 
lunch  with  former  secretary  of  state 
Henry  Kissinger,  followed  by  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Jewish  Museum  with 
Israeli  representatives  to  the  U.N. 

On  Thursday,,.  Navon  will  meet 
Jewish  community  leaders  in  New 
York,  before  touring  the  U.N.  and 
meeting  U.N.  Secretaiy-Gencral 
Perez  de  Cuellar.  He  will  then  meet 
Israeli  journalists  and  board  a  flight 
for  Israel. 


>er  cent.  *Cold  comfort  for  elderly  in  need  of  warmth 


^  IS  a  list  Of  some, 

>ges  including  V/\t  By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

°JJ  Nt,  The  promise  made  last  November  by  the  Ministry  of 
*  Labour  and  Social  Affairs  to  help  the  aged  living  in  cold 
af)  5  W* areas  heat  their  flats,  has  so  far  generated  no  warmth  — 

cj  26  ]5  ^only  headlines  for  the  ministry.  Not  one  shekel  has  yet 

>r.  7'bO  "*been  spent  for  this  purpose. 

«r  kg.  71  I  The  Jerusalem  Social  Services  Council,  which  runs  a 

2.50  i/volunteer  programme  to  distribrte  kerosene  or  cash 
-r  kg.  166  ^grants  to  the  aged  in  need,  was  promised  IS2.000.000 'by 

r  all  fuels,  ej»cBl^c  ministry,  about  one-quarter  of  tbe  council’s  an- 
3  rose  at  midnight  iJticipiied  needs  this  winter.  The  rest  of  its  funds  come 
Energy  Minirtry  afrom  private  donations. 

announced.  Keros*  The  head  of  the  council,  Htoa  Daskal,  told  The 
'■5  per  cent.  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that  the  “money  is  needed 
nister  Yitzhak  Motinow.  This  has  been  a  very  hard  winter.  We  have  been 

a  smaller  rise  fo  promised  money  by  the  ministry  before.  I  can  only  hope 
ease  the  heating  a.  that  they  will  come  through.” 

2n  for  lower-incow  She  said  that  the  3,000  households  most  in  need  are 
:  price  of  kerosene**  now  served  by  the  programme,  but  that  many  more 
month  ago  when  ofo  could  benefit. 

p  by  5  per  cent.  •  a  senior  ministry  official.  Dr. Yitzhak  Brick,  said  the 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  pin  Jerusalem  council  would  get  its  allocation  soon,  but  that 
the  plan  announced  by  the  minstry  would  not  start  in 
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miltee  with  the  National  Insurance  Institute  is  working 
out  the  organization  and  funding  of  the  plan,  he  said. 

The  ministry's  announcement  in  November  appeared 
to  be  timed  to  steal  the  thunder  from  a  Histadrut  cam¬ 
paign  launched  the  same  day,  demanding  government 
subsidies  on  heating  fuels  for  the  cold  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  Histadrut  press  conference  and  a  demonstration 
of  Galilee  residents  in  front  of  the  Treasury  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  was  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  hurried  announ¬ 
cement  of  the  ministry's  new  plan,  not  specifying  when 
it  would  go  into  effect. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Education  Ministry  announ¬ 
ced  yesterday  that  the  Treasury  had  made  a  special 
allocation  of  IS!  5m.  to  heat  schools  in  the  coldest  areas 
of  the  North.  The  ministry  instructed  the  heads  of  the 
local  authorities  to  buy  fuel  so  that  schools  which  had 
been  shut  could  open  again. 

Menahem  Horowitz  adds:  Some  30  schools  in  the 
Merom  Hagai  il  district,  including  Salad  and  the  area  to 
the  north,  start  classes  again  this  morning  after  the 
Education  Ministry  transferred  ISlm.  for  heating  fuel  to 
warm  the  classrooms. 

All  roads  in  the  area  are  now  open,  after  special 
teams  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  using 
bulldozers,  worked  around  the  clock  to  ensure  com¬ 
munications  to  the  northern  villages. 


Two  slain  ‘to  keep  them 


i-.iu  «■«  w  |  jVjn  ri(  *\  r 
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>  *6.364  'on  TEL  AVty  (Itim),  —  The  trial  of  jected  a  defence  appeal  to  postpone 

if  Shamaia  and  Sera  Angel  and  Haim  the  trial. 

m)  *5,843  tu  Shushan,  charged  with-  the  murders  During  the  first  session,  the 
*  VAT  of  Michel  Nahmias  and  Shulamit  prosecuting  attorney  gave  a  survey 

- - - "Sheik  opened  yesterday  in  district  ..of.  the  background  to  the  case,  in 

tj  i  rvT  court  here.  advance  of  calling  witnesses,  saying 

XUVqJl  The  Angels  and  'Shushan  that .Sham*  Angel  had  been  found 

Med  from  Pm  One)  murdered  Nahmias  and  Shefi.  ac-  ®f  smuggling  hero m  from 

.  cording  to  police,.  to  prevent  them  Turkey  to  Israel  together  with  Is 
l  is  also  ne^rasary  w^diM,osiiig  details  of  a  drug  smuggl-  Vcshurun,  who  will  be  a  state 
security  for  the  ring  to  the  police.  .  witness.  •  • 

Solarz:  “No  single  Aid  s  *7  ...  .  Among  the  evidence  presented 

Mudes  in  his  policy  w  defence  counsel  asked  the  was  a  video-taped  reconstruction  of 
i  destruction  of  Israel*  three-person  bench  to  disqualify  lhe  sieged  double  murder  which  In- 
nii  of  eristence.  but  ika-'tsolf  from  hiring  the  case  an  the  .  cluded  testim0ny,  an  film,  from 
ir*h  who  believes  fcff  grounds  that  the  same  bench  heard  Ycshurur?i  nicknamed  “Mondo.” 

'^n  ^rassive  and»th5  Ont  Aryiv,  a  key  yeshurun  pointed  out  the  alleged 

with  an  aggre*  witness  in  the  tnal.  who  was  sent  to  mMrder  scenes  and  described  what 
cnnly'  ..  -o’ prison  for  eight -years- two  months  hanoened 

ialS  hcrCi-„C!  i  nrevioe  ago,  for  armed  robbery,  =  -  ShSlamil  Shell  was  said  to  have 

iers  maxing  ^  ^  the  bench,  Judge  Eliahu  been  killed  in  a  vehicle  on  the  road 

>  of  tne  xin  Vinograd,  rejected  the  plea,  saying  from  Haifa  southwards  and  buried 

jj  p|acc  that.  , had  the  defence  counsel  read  in  the  sand  near  Caesarea.  Nahmias 

scu ss« on  wo  f  su|lBJ(  ArvivVj  evidence,  he  would  not  have  was  allegedly  killed  in  a.  hideout 

*  before  an  a  ^  jj,e  Request.  Vinograd  also  re-  near  Tel  Aviv’s  Hayarkon  park. 

)CCo  .  .  _ ■  _ 

agreeing  on a  yji  •-  • . •••  - 

ian  guarantee*  t  Retarded  woman  said  raped  on  Haife.  beach 

***%  Jawakui  Post  Rqxwter  treatment,  a  police  spokeswoman 

t « HAIFA,  -  A  retarded  woman- was  . 

the  Palestine  alIt;gedly  raped  and  assaulted  m  the  JW"  **£«-  arrested,  a  suspect  in 

.  Israel  befox«  shwnwf  BaEh  area  yesterday  hy.a . :  the  krea.  _ 

H  N#tas  casbah  curfew 

•  tike  if"  fon:cd  ^'waM  Ra’anana.  -  -  :  %  . ,  •  ■  .  >  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

5  tsrac!  in  ihe  ^  gt  Workers  at  a  Haifa  Bay  factory,  '  -  •  The  .  old  market  or  casbah  in 
?n,z  ,  uhen  lflC  hV  called  police  when  they  saw  the  26-. Nablus  has  been  under  curfew  for 


>  *6J64  'oUTEL.  AVIV  {Itimk  iTfae  ;trial  of 

if  Shamaia  and  Sara  Angel  and  Haim 

m)  *5,843  *&^Shushan,  charged  with  the  murders 
«VAT  of  Michel  Nahmias  and  Shulamit 

- - — ’Shelii  opened  yesterday  In  district 

pAAT  court  here. 

XVTlv^l  The  Angels  and  Shushan 

aaed  from  Page  One)  murdered  Nahmias  and  -Shefi,  ac¬ 
cording  to  police,,  to  prevent  them 

i  is  also  necessary  to  B  ^tajis  ^  a  drug  smuggl- 

security  for  the  l*r8'ring  ring  to  the  police. 

Solarr  •  ®5lJ?c  ^  the  defence  counsel  asked  the 
riudes  in  P  ^three-penon  bench  to  disqualify 
cddesiruct  ^  itself  from  hearing  the  case  on  the 

,ut  of  exisie"t..’  grounds  that  the  same  bench  heard 
Arab  who  bcl1.  ^ftthe  case  against  Orir  Aryiv,  a  key 
with  an  aggressiv  witness  in  the  trial,  who  was  sent  to 
entity."  ■  prison  for -eight .  years  two  months 

mts  here  could  ^  ag0(  for  anned  robbery.  =  -  - 

iers  making  ^  P  V.  jjead  of  the  bench',  Jut^e  Eliahu 
*  of  ihe  kmd  maac  rejected  thc  ^  ^ 

-lace  aW  that.; hid  the  defence  counsel  read 
scussion  too  r  ArvivVj  evidence,  he  would  not  have 

A  before  an  a  ^  made  rhe  ^quest.  Vinograd  also  re- 
— — — - — — 


in  the  rcgi»  Jawaka  Post  B^xwter  treatment,  a  police  spokeswoman 

.^Ser  ^  t « HAIFA,  -  A  retarded  woman- was  . 

the  Paleson^  alIt;gedly  raped  and  assaulted  m  the  **£«-  arrested,  a  suspect  in 

.  Israel  befox«  shemeir  Belwh  area  yesterday  by.a . ,  the  krea.  _ 

H  N#tas  casbah  curfew 

•  tike  if"  it fon:cd  thevaM  Ra’anana.  -  -  :  %  . ,  •  ■  .  >  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

5  jsrael  in  ihe  gt  Workers  at  a  Haifa  Bay  factory  '  .  - .  The  .  old  market  or  casbah  in 
when lf,c  vTsol^  called  police  when  thcy  saw  the  26-.  '.  Nablus  has  been  under  curfew  for 
ha5 10  h,  Af«lsy®krroJd  woman  walking  in. the  road  thc.past  two  days  following  distur- 
hu  rfrtes  not  UL(|  ^  with1  blood  .  streaming,  down  her-  Twmces  there,  military  sources  con- 
!Ch°u  being  irT,pfl^  face.  She  was  taken  to  a  hospital  for  .  .firmed  last  night. 

n  ,l  ‘ _ _  r.  V".  - . . . 1 
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'  -  on  its  50th  anniversary 
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the  EngftshSpeaking  ReeWems  Association 
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a- monthly  seriea  In  English. 

This  month,  VIEWPOlNT  pays  tribute  to 

THE  JERUSALEM  POST 
>  on  its  50th  anniversary 
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;  Afli  RAtk,  Editor  and.  Managteg.  tXredttr  . 

ERWIN  FRENKEL  Editor';;/- 
PHJUP  G1LUJN,  Sports  Editor  and  TV  Reiiiewer 
HIRSH  OODDMAN,  Defence  Correspondent 
>  JOANNA  Y£H1EL  Today  Page-  and  Special  Suppleme  n ta  Tdito  r 

■■ ;  Greetings  tv  MAYOR  YOSEF  NEVO  of  Heizliya 
Modflrator  HAlM  YAVJN,,farii»mentBty  Correspondent  Israel  TV 

.V  -  ; ;  -Thera  wifi  be  a; special  viewing  of  the  fihyv  .  , 

;  *'1932  1582:  TTie  Post's  Five  Decades."  : 

Satnrdayr  Janu«r  "  The  Sharon  Hotel. 

/•«40pjn.-;?r-;  --  -  .  HeraHya-on-Sea 

::  - :  ,  Refreshments  wifibe  sensed. " . 

~  ‘  SpgK»js  |im  rted.T|ckets.  I  SI  00.  am  availabla  in  .advance  from  die  front 
offic*  ;qf  ib«'7Sh^i- HoteJ._  and  ar  the  -door  before,  the  programme. 
^T1dwteazstYS85-f«eSRA-ca«Jhold8r*.  Tor  furtfierinTormatiOn.call 

•  the  Sbamn  Hotefc  052-73777  : 


Soldier's  commander 
finds  smuggled  video 

TEL  , AviV  n(Wm)..  —  A  reserve, 
soldier, was  caught  with  a  smuggled 
videotape  from  Lebanon  by  his  bat¬ 
talion  commander  at  a  comp  inside 
Israel  after  the  soldier  had  passed 
customs  inspections  at  Rosh 
Hanikra. 

The  sergeant-major  was  in 
Lebanon  on  duty  and  bought  a 
videotape.  He  did  not  declare  it  at 
the  border  and  he  was  not  searched. 

-  However,  when  he  returned  to  his 
base  inside  Israel,  bis  battalion  com¬ 
mander  personally  searched  his  kit 
and  confiscated  the  videotape. 

The  soldier  was  turned  over  to. 
military  police. 

Gang  helped  criminals 
flee  country,  police  say 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  The  police 
have  uncovered  a  gang  which 
helped  Israeli  criminals  flee  the 
country,  a  police  spokesman  said 
yesterday  at  thc  opening  of  the  trial 
of  one  of  the  alleged  gang  members. 

The  defendant,  Shimon  Cohen, 
was  charged  in  magistrate's  court 
with  helping  Ya’acov  Shemesfa  —  a 
suspect  in  the  murder  of  Ramie 
detention  centre  warden  Roni 
Nitzan  —  to  flee  abroad, 

Cohen  admitted  he  knew 
Shemesh  when  they  were  both 
prisoners,  but  denied  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  gang.  Judge  Reuven 
Ziv  ordered  Cohen  held  for  15  days. 

$1  million  donated 
to  Galilee' mosbav 

MOSHAV  KALANIT  (Itim).  — 
This  settlement  in  the  Lower 
Galilee  yesterday  was  presented 
with  SI  million  by  a  Canadian  cou- 
pje,  Yeho&hua  and  Shifra  Levin. 
The  Levins  said  the  money  was 
meant  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  moshav  infrastructure. 

Collapsing  roof  harts 
one  at  B-G  Airport 

BEN-GURION  AIRPORT  (Itim). 
—  A  woman  was  injured  here 
yesterday  and  five  cars  were 
damaged  when  a  truck  ran  into  a 
petrol  station;  causing  part  of  the 
roof  to  collapse. 


v  TOUB  VA'AUEH 

WXa.AHyaft  *nd  Abi»»jrtton  Dept 
•  ;  *  fovho*_ 

VISITORS  FROM  ABROAD 

roeOne-Oeyfripto  . 
CENTRAL  GALILEE 

departing  from  Tel  Aviv 
on 

'  Wednesday^  January  B.  1983  • 

There 'i*  no  charge  Tor  die  trip  bui  the 
sum  of  IS  pw  person  w*D  he  eoJJec- 

ted -weaver  cokpoF  bufht  luncheon  et 
a  moshav, 

For  registration  end  further 
derails  cell:  '03-200842  or  ; 
03-258311.  b#l  28 


Office  hours: 

Sun.-Thur’  8  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Friday:  8  am- -1p.m. . 

Registration  doses: ' 
Tuesday.  January  4  at  12-iwon  .  . 


A  group  of  45  Brazilian  youth  yesterday  finished  their  one-year  course  under  tbe  auspices  of 
Youth  Aliya  at  the  Ayanot  agricultural  school  south  of  Tel  Aviv.  (RwkaPindcD 


JDC  man  resigns  over  ‘free  speech’  issue 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
JerauUein  Post  Reporter 

The  publication  of  an  article  in 
■The  Jerusalem  Post  supporting  the 
government's  settlement  policy  in 
the  administered  territories  has  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  author. 
EJiezer  Whartman,  from  his  post  of 
public  relations  director  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Commiuee-Israel.  This 
followed  a  demand  by  the  director 
Ze’ev  Heimowitz  that  future  articles 
expressing  political  opinions  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  review. 

The  article  on  December  7 
argued  for  Israel’s  moral  and.  legal 
right  to  settle  the  territories. 
Whartman  was  identified  as  the 
director  of  the  Israel  Press  Service, 
and  his  JDC-Israet  affiliation  was 
not  mentioned. 

Whartman,  who  resigned  on 
December  IS,  said  he  could  not 
continue  to  work  for  the  J  DC-Israel 


without  the  right  of  free  speech.  He 
said  that  he  was  hired  in  1976  cm  the 
understanding  that  he  could  con¬ 
tinue  writing  for  the  Israeli  and 
Anglo-Jewish  press,  which  he  has 
done  for  the  last  20  years. 

Heimowitz  said  in  response  to  a 
question  that  Whartman’s  article, 
which  included  criticism  of  U.S. 
policy  on  the  territories,  would  not 
have  been  approved  even  if  it  had 
been  submitted  for  prior  review. 

He  said  that  as  an  American 
Jewish  organization  operating  in 
Israel  that  had  been  granted  a  tax- 
exempt  status  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment,  the  J DC-Isracl  had  to  be 
strictly  apolitical. 

He  said  that  tbe  restrictions  on 
the  rights  of  expression  of  its  profes¬ 
sional  staff  were  designed  to  serve 
this  end.  He  added  that  until  the 
publication  of  the  article,  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  Whartman  was  aware  of 
the  JDC  policy,  which  he  compared 


Haifa  anti-war  activists  on 
trial  for  ‘breach  of  peace’ 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  Three  members  of  the 
Committee  Against  the  War  ia 
Lebanon  went  on  trial  yesterday  for 
breach  of  the  peace  arising  from  the 
distribution  here  last  March  of 
leaflets  opposing  government 
policies  in  the  administered  ter¬ 
ritories. 

The  three.  Dr.  Hubert  Lawyone. 

,  Pel*  Jfaiegjsr  an.dY9Ax4.ar,  all  frorp,,! 

Haifa,  asked  for- the -charges  to.  be, . 
.  dismissed  when  they  appeared  at 
'  magistrates  court.  Their  request  was 
i  rejected,  and  the  case  was  ad¬ 
journed  until  January  30. 

At  a  press  conference  before  the 
i  trial,  committee  spokesman  Udi 
I  Arnon  said  the  charges  set  a 
“dangerous  precedent”  in  at- 
i  tempting  to  severely  limit  civil  liber¬ 
ties  in  Israel.  He  stressed  that  police 
had  charged  the  three  with 
behaviour  likely  to  cause  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  which  meant  that 
anybody  trying  to  distribute 
!  pamphlets  in  the  future  could  be 
similarly  charged. 

He  said  the  Israel  League  for 
Civil  Rights  was  handling  the 


defence  in  lhe  case. 

Arnon  claimed  members  of  the 
committee  were  continually  being 
harassed  by  police  in  Haifa,  more  so 
than  their  colleagues  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  Jerusalem.  The  allegations  have 
been  strongly  denied  by  police. 

He  alleged  that  in  one  of  a 
number  of  incidents  police  forcibly 
broke  up  a  demonstration  outside 
the  auditorium  in  Central  Carmel 
,  Iqst  September;  and  two  committee' 
!  members  were  injured.  JRpUce  saift 
at  the  time  that  the  demonstrators 
had  no  licence,  and  the  gathering 
was  therefore  illegal. 

A  police  spokeswoman  said 
yesterday  that  police  only  acted 
within  the  law  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  public,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  committee 
themscives.  She  cited  a  recent  ex¬ 
ample  when  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  legally  collecting 
signatures  for  a  petition  and  pas- 
sersby  started  to  curse'  and  spit  at 
them.  “We  sent  a  strong  squad  of 
police  to  protect  them,  and  one  of 
the  committee  members  thanked  us 
for  our  action the  spokeswoman 
said. 


Machteshim  strike  continues  despite  talks 


.  By  UORA  MOR1EL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  —  Moshe  Kcrsz, 
genera!  manager  of  the  Machteshim 
chemical  plant  here,  said  yesterday 
that  the  strike  by  300  shift-workers 
was  not  justified  because  manage¬ 
ment  is  negotiating  with  the  seven- 
member  works’  committee. 

The  strikers  —  all  operators  at 
the  company’s  Beersheba  plant  — 
staged  a  wildcat  strike  last  Thursday 
in  solidarity  with  Yosef  Belaish,  a 
veteran  worker  who  was  laid  ofF  for 
insubordination. 

Hie  plant  was  shut  down  over  the 


Bnei  Brak  officials 
deplore  attack  on  club 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

BNEI  BRAK.  —  The  municipality 
here  yesterday  denounced  the 
violent  attack  of  ulva-Onhodox 
people  on  the  local  labour  council’s 
Mofet  Club  last  week. 

The  club  has  recently  cancelled  a 
planned  “disco  evening”,  due  to 
threats  and  warnings  from  religious 
circles,  it  was  learned. 

Bnei  Brak  municipality 
spokesman  and  secretary  Avraham 
Tanenboim  said  yesterday  that 
Mayor  Shmuel  Weinberg  and 
municipal  council  representatives 
had  met  with  labour  council 
secretary  David  Zchut.  and  both 
sides  had  agreed  to  prevent  violent 
confrontations  over  the  club’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 


weekend  but  reopened  yesterday. 
The  six  installations  where  the 
strikers  are  working,  however,  have 
had  to  be  closed. 

The  workers  are  claiming  that 
while  the  company's  new  plant  at 
Ramat  Hovav  was  built  with 
revenues  generated  by  the 
Beersheba  plant,  management  now 
says  it  cannot  afford  to  give  veteran 
workers  more  pay. 

The  workers  are  seeking  equality 
in  pay  and  conditions  with  workers 
at  Ramat  Hovav,  as  they  say  they 
were  promised  eight  months  ago. 
They  also  want  a  30  per  cent  pay  in¬ 
crease. 


Suspended  sentence 
for  insulting  Lab  at 

TEL  AVIV,  (Itim).  —  A  Neveh 
Sharett  resident,  Shimshon  Yeremi, 
30,  yesterday  was  given  a  three 
months*  suspended  jail  sentence 
and  fined  IS1,000  for  insulting  Tel 
Aviv  mayor  Shlomo  Lahat. 

In  July,  Yeremi  came  up  to  Lahat 
at  a  Tel  Aviv  beach  and  said  to  him: 
“You  are  Al  Capone.”- 


Robbers  attack  man 
in  central  Hoion 

TEL  AVtV  (Itim).  —  Zalman 
Pincus,  62,  of  Hoion  was  attacked 
and  robbed  by  two  men  in  central 
Hoion  on  Saturday  night.  The  men 
got  away  with  IS500  and  two 
watches.  Pincus  was  slightly  hurt. 
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Lahat  may  delay 
further  demolitions 
at  Kfar  Shalem 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Tel  Aviv  Mayor 
Shlomo  Lahat  is  considering  post¬ 
poning  the  implementation  of 
several  demolition  orders  in  Kfar 
Shalem.  at  the  request  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  municipal  source: 
said  yesterday. 

The  officials  said  that 
implementing  other  demolition 
orders  in  Kfar  Shalem  at  this  time 
might  aggravate  the  anger  and 
violence  which  erupted  during  the 
demolition  of  rhe  Yehoshua  house 
some  10  days  ago,  during  which  26- 
year-old  Shimon  Yehoshua  was  shot 
and  killed  by  police. 

Lahat  announced  that  lhe  police 
and  city  inspectors  did  not  wait  for 
delivery  of  a  court  injunction  post¬ 
poning  demolition  of  the  illegal  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  house  because  the 
family  had  “plenty  of  time”  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  injunction  before  bull¬ 
dozers  arrived. 


Teacher 
who  insulted 
pupils  is  out 

By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  teacher  at  the 
Hatikva  Quarter's  Jordan  School, 
who  allegedly  insulted  pupils  and 
their  parents,  will  be  replaced  to¬ 
day.  Principal  Nathan  Endes  said  he 
does  not  know  if  the  dismissed 
teacher  will  be  transferred  to 
another  school,  but  the  teacher  is 
definitely  no  longer  teaching  in  his 
school. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Morag,  of  thie~Tel 
Aviv  central  parents  committee, 
urged  a  balanced  view:  “As  parents, 
we  have  the  right  to  demand  the 
highest  quality  education.  We  also 
expect  that  a  teacher  who  can't  han¬ 
dle  a  classroom  situation,  for 
whatever  reason,  will  be  transferred 
to  some  other  kind  of  work  where 
he  or  she  can't  harm  children. 

“At  the  same  time,  I  know  that 
the  situation  can  be  very  difficult  if 
a  doctor,  nurse  or  teacher  cannot 
do  his  job  for  physical  or  mental 
reasons  and  can't  be  placed 
elsewhere.  I  also  know  that  it  isn't 
easy  to  work  in  an  area  like  the 
Hatikva  Quarter.’’ 

At  a  Knesset  Education  Commit¬ 
tee  meeting  last  week,  the  teacher, 
who  has  not  been  named,  was  said 
to  have  called  children  of  Oriental 
background  “trash  ”  .  ;  _  f  ( 
j  Education  Ministry  officials  are 
scheduled  to-  tour  Hatikva'  Quarter 
schools. Wodnesday.,  .  .. 


Pupils  get  help  with 
their  personal  problems 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  successful  experiment  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  t^e  emotional  problems  of 
elementary  school  children  is 
reported  in  Mitzpor,  an  educational 
journal  of  the  Education  Ministry. 

A  special  open  class  was  es¬ 
tablished  for  children  with  problems 
and  the  children  were  invited  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  it  verbally  or  in  writing.  The 
experiment  was  carried  out  at  the 
TzofU  regional  school  near  Kfar 
Saba. 

A  third  grade  pupil  wrote  she 
wished  to  discuss  her  parents’ 
divorce;  one  sixth  grader  said  he 
was  shy  about  participating  in  class 
out  of  fear  his  answers  might  be 
wrong. 

Following  a  personal  interview 
with  the  educator  of  the  special 
class,  most  pupils  continued  their 
treatment  in  the  group.  The 
ministry  believes  this  system  will 
help  children  who  do  not  receive  as¬ 
sistance  through  the  conventional 
channels,  such  as  being  referred  for 
treatment  by  their  class  teacher  or 
the  school’s  psychologist. 


y  World  Bnei  Aklva  Movement 

Amihai  Conference 

Sixth  World  Conference 

This  evening,  18  Tevet  (January  3)  the  festive  opening  will  take 
place  in  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  at  8.00  p.nvirithe  presence  of  the 
Chief  Rabbis.  Ministers,  public  figures,  and  members. 
Get-together  of  members  from  all  over  the  world  at  6.30  p.m.  in  the 
foyer. 

The  conference  office  requests  that  anyone  who  ordered  a  ticket  for  the 
festive  opening  and  d id  not  receive  it  because  of  the  strike,  should  apply  to 
me  box  office  of  the  theatre  tonight  from  6.00  p.m. 

Conference  office  telephone:  {02}  663979. 


to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  civil 
service  workers. 

Heimowitz  said  the  JDC -Israel 
had  to  be  careful  about  someone 
widely  known  to  be  an  agency 
employee  expressing  support  for  a 
settlement  policy  opposed  by  the 
U.S.  and  many  leaders  of  American 
Jewry,  which  firnds  the  JDC. 

Whartman  said  this  was  the  first 
time  that  Heimowitz  had  brought 
up  the  subject  of  his  political  arti¬ 
cles.  He  added  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  had  told  him  that 
government  employees  were 
prohibited  only  from  writing  articles 
criticizing  the  government.  He 
plans  to  take  his  case  for  free 
speech  to  the  Israeli  and  American- 
Jewish  public. 

Whartman  will  chair  a  panel  on 
freedom  of  speech  at  8  o'clock 
tonight  at  the  Hebrew  University 
Forum,  2/4  Rehov  Agron. 
Jerusalem. 


Population  at  end 
of  1982:  4,055,000 

Israel’s  population  at  the  end  of 
1982  was  4,055.000  of  whom  3,366.- 
300  (83  per  cent)  were  Jewish  and 
688.700  (17  per  cent)  were  non- 
Jewish,  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  announced  yesterday. 

The  population  grew  in  1982  by 

67.500  (17  per  cent),  of  whom 

47.500  (1.4  per  cent)  were  Jewish 
and  20,000  (3  per  cent)  non-Jewish. 

This  includes  the  addition  of 
12.000  residents  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  which  was  annexed  during 
they  ear. 

,  In  1981,  the  population  grew  by 
1.4  per  cent,  the  Jewish  population 
by  1.1  per  cent  and  the  non-Jewish 
population  by  2.8  per  cent.  • 

There  were  95,000  births  and 
-  26,500  deaths.  The  natural  increase 
of  Jews  was  48,500  (72,500  births 
and  24,000  deaths)  and  of  non-Jews 
20,000  (22,500  births  and  2,700 
deaths). 


Armed,  masked  gang 
gets  lS2J5m. 
in  E.  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Six  armed  masked  men  early 
yesterday  morning  robbed  an  East 
Jerusalem  home  of  Israeli  and 
foreign  currency  worth  about  1S2.5 
million,  police  said. 

■  The  gang,  armed  with  an  M-16  ri¬ 
fle  and  a  pistol,  awakened  the 
George  Rizak  family  in  the  home  at 
the  Beit  Hanina  quarter  and,  under 
threats,  took  the  money  in  shekels, 
U.S.  dollars,  French  francs  and  Jor¬ 
danian  dinars. 

Before  fleeing,  the  robbers  lied 
one  family  member  with  a  rope, 
locked  the  other  nine  in  a  room  and 
cut  the  telephone  wire. 

One  family  member  escaped  and 
called  the  police.  A  team  headed  by 

Jerusalem  police  commander 
Rahamim  Comfort  searched  the 
area. 


DAY& 


DST  —  Direct  Satellite  TVRO 
congratulates  The  Jerusalem 
Plaza  on  being  the  first 
hotel  outside  of  the  U.S  A. 
to  install  a  24-hour  a  day 
English  news  broadcast  ser¬ 
vice  for  all  its  guests, 
by  satellite  direct 
from  the  Ameri-  4 
can  CNN-Cabie 
News  Network. 


%Ifc 

Mi!  & 

Once  again.  The  Jerusalem  Plaza  is  tha  first 
to  provide  3  unique  service  for  its  quests. 


NIGHT 

news  .  .  .  newt;  .  .  .  news  .  .  . 
.  .  news  .  .  .  news  .  .  .  news 


Around  the  clock,  24  houis 
a  day,  non-stop,  English 
news,  emphasizing  Ameri 
can,  international,  financial, 
weather  and  sports,  p)u' 
latest  Kol  Y  Israel  English 
news  three  times  a  day, 
to  keep  you  fully  in¬ 
formed  in  your  home 
away  from  home. 


DST  -  P.O.B.  7719,  Jerusalem,  Tel:  (02)  341834 


CP  Hotels  If 

J3J  Jerusalem  Plaza 


WORLD  NEWS 


Nine  African  states  call  on  France  firm 
S.  Africa  to  work  for  peace  on  missiles 
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HARARE,  Zimbabwe  (Reuter).  — 
The  head  of  a  nine-nation  group  of 
southern  African  states  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  South  Africa  to  join  its 
black  neighbours  in  creating  a  new 
.era  of  stability  to  allow  the  region  to 
develop  for  the  good,  of  all. 

Arthur  Blumeris.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Southern  African 
Development  Coordination 
Conference  (SADCC),  which 
embraces  60  million  people  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  suggested  time 
could  be  running  out  for  peace,  un¬ 
less  South  Africa  changed  its 
policies. 

Members  of  SADCC  —  Zim¬ 
babwe,  Zambia,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  .Malawi,  Botswana,  Tan¬ 
zania,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  —  ac¬ 
cuse  the  white-ruled  republic  of  a 
regional  campaign  of  destabilization 
aimed  at  keeping  its  black 
neighbours  economically  depen¬ 
dent. 

“Our  people  are  not  militant,” 
Blumeris  said  in  a  weekend  inter¬ 
view.  “But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 


patience  of  people  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  Why  are  they  (South 
Africa)  driving  our  peoples,  to  the 
wall?" 

Blumeris,.  a  career  diplomat  with 

wide  international  experience,  said 
the  U.S.  or  Britain  should  in¬ 
tervene. 

The  two  countries  are  important 
business  partners  of  South  Africa 
and  prominent  aid  donors  to 
SADCC  nations. 

The  nine  nations  set  up  SADCC 
to  help  themselves  out  of  a  morass 
of  poverty  and  under-development 
and  to  reduce  their  colonial  in¬ 
heritance  of  dependence  on  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  transport  routes  of  South 
Africa,  whose  racial  policies  they 
find  repellent. 

The  nine  accuse  South  Africa  of 
trying  to  force  them  back  into  the 
fold  by  sponsoring  guerilla  move¬ 
ments  in  Mozambique  and  Angola 
which  constantly  attack  their  alter¬ 
native  roads,  ports  and  railways. 
The  South  African  government 
denies  the  charge. 


Pope,  on  pilgrimage,  renews  call  for  world  peace 


RIETl,  Italy  (Reuter).  —  Pope  John 
Paul  yesterday  made  what  he  called 
a  Christmas  pilgrimage  to  the 
former  papa 1  retreat  of  Rieti  in 
central  Italy  and  renewed  his  appeal 
for  peace  between  nations  in  1983. 
~  The  one-day  visit  was  made  in 
tribute  to  a  town  which  was  a  haven 
for  several  popes  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  at  times  of  political  tension 
and  violence  in  Rome. 

The  pope,  who  came  by 
helicopter,  said  the  visit  was  also  in¬ 
tended  to  honour  Sl.  Francis  of  As¬ 


sisi.  the  13th  century  prior  who 
preached  poverty  and  charity  and  is 
said  by  the  church  to  have  built  the 
first  Christmas  nativity  scene  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Greccio  in  1223. 


HIROHITO. — Japan's  81 -year-old 
emperor  Hirohito  wished  a  happy 
New  Year  on  Sunday  to  126,500 
persons  who  thronged  to  the 
Imperial  Palace  grounds  to  offer  a 
traditional  New  Year  greetings  to 
the  nation's  symbolic  leader. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 


Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Commercial 
Construction  at  Ramot  Quarter(20),  Jerusalem 

Tender  No.  JM/B2/83 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  the  area,  details  of  which 
at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows; 


Municipal 
building  plan 


Parcel/ 

plot 


Approx. 

analtq.m.) 


Development 
costs  \I5t* 


2.139.662 


Minimum 

price  (IS) 


1,507.095 


Deposit 

US! 


In  accordance  with  Municipal  Building  Plan  3362:  Lower  level,  5  shops  on  253sq.m.  builtup  area. 

Upper  level,  cafeteria  on  90sq.m.  builtup  area. 

*  Linked  to  November  1982  building  index,  and  to  be  paid  separately  to  Arim  Company. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office.  34  Rehov  Ben -Yehuda.  12th 
floor  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tenders  bids  is  January  24, 1983.  Bids  not  found  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  data 
will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  bid  or  any  other  bid. 

Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction 
of  Apartment  House  in  Baka  Quarter,  Jerusalem 

Tender  No.  JM/B2/84 

The  Israel  Lands  A  delineation  jpyite&bidft-ipj:  a.developmentjsontxact  .for.  the  area,  details  , 
of  which  at  the  timerftf  pablicatkmtqrfi  tenderprwerg  as  folio  vis;-  r.Vr-'-r-'-’ 


Parcel/, 

plot 


.Appro*.  . .  -ji  ....  7  -FJpors  . 
area  1sq.m.)  (no.) 


Minimum 
price  (IS) 


4,514,737 


Deposit 

(IS) 


225.000 


In  accordance  with  Municipal  Building  Plan  Blueprint/^,  25%  construction  will  be  permitted  per  floor.  3  Boors, 
making  a  75%  construction  total 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office,  34  Rehov  Ben -Yehuda,  1 2th 
floor  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tenders  bids  is  January  24, 1983.  Bids  not  found  in  tbe  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  date 
will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  bid  or  any  other  bid. 

Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction 
of  Small  Commercial  Centre  at  Ashkelon  Industrial  Zone 

Tender  No.  JM/82/85 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  the  area,  details 
of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Approx, 
area  (sqjn.) 


Minimum 
price  (IS) 


861.400 


Deposit 

(IS) 


In  accordance  with  Municipal  Building  Plan  4/03/120/10  40%  construction  will  be  permitted  on  one  Boor  only. 
Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office,  34  Rehov  Ben-Yebuda,  12th 
noor  daring  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tenders  bids  is  January  24, 1983.  Bids  not  found  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  tbe  above  date 
will  not  be  considered. 

The  ISrael  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  bid  or  any  other  bid. 


Israel  Lands 
Administration 
Central  District 


KforYooa 
Local  Council 


Arim  Urban 
Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


Ministry  of  Construction 
and  Housing 

Central  District 


Build  Your  Home  in  Kfar  Yona 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Kfar  Yona  Local  Council,  Arim  Urban  Development  Co. 
Ltd.  and  the  Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing,  announce  tbe  opening  of  registration  for  the  above  programme. 
In  the  framework  of  this  scheme  27  half  plots  will  be  allotted  for  the  construction  of  27  housing  units  in  2-family 
homes.  An  additional  2  plots  will  be  allotted  for  the  construction  of  one  family  homes,  making  a  total  of  29  housing 
units. 

Registration  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on  Thursday,  January  6,  1983,  and  end  at  12  noon  on  Thursday.  January  20, 
1 983. 

Registration  will  take  place  at  the  Kfar  Yona  Local  Council  office,  during  regular  working  hours. 

A  detailed  prospectus  and  other  details  are  available  at  the  Kfar  Yona  Local  Council  office. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.35  English  6  8.50  Geography  7-9  9.20 
English  5  10.05  Mathematics  4  10 JO 
Programme  for  Kindergarteners  11.00 
Spoken  Arabic  11.15  Math/ Geometry  6 

11.30  Mulh/Geotnelty  5  11.45  English  7 
12.05  English  8  12.30  Literature  9-12  13:05 
High  School  Science  15.00  Everyman's 
University:  The  Age  of  Revolutions:  Stone 
;uid  View  16.00  Handicrafts  16.10  Star 
Wars  16-40  The  Universe  and  I  17.00  A 
New  Evening  —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGR.YMME5: 

17.30  3.  4.  5*  —  King  Midas 

17  JO  The  Ghost  of  Thomas  Kempe  (part  2) 

18  JO  Cartoons 

ARABIC -LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  New.}  roundup 
I8J2  SptJhs 

19  J7  Programme  Trailer 
19  JO  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES’ resume  at 
20.00  with  u  news  roundup 
2093  Fame.  Pan  12  of  a  16-port  series 
hosed  on  the  film  about  u  New  York  per¬ 
forming  nrts  school:  The  Crazies 
211.50  Stop  —  weekly  road  safely  comer 
21.00  Mahal  New! reel 
2 1  JO  Portraits  —  serieftorr  Israeli  artists 


and  writers:  Amir  Gil  boa.  Israel  Prize 
Winner  1982 

22.00  This  Isthe  Time — weekly  interview 
show 

22.50  Kuz  —  weekly  series  about  a  lawyer 
who  has  just  completed  his  legal  studies 
while  in  prison:  A  Case  of  Class 
23  JS  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartons  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
(JTV  3)  Lillie  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  in  French  I9J0  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic*  20 JO  The  Other 
‘Arf  21.10  .Documentary  22.00  News  in 
English  22- j  5  The  Agatha  Christie  Hour 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 
6.11  Musical  Clock 

7.07  This  Morning  —  news  magazine  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Morning  Melodies 
8.05  Beethoven;  Piano  Concerto  No.2 
(Radu  Lupu,  Israel  Philharmonic, 
Mehta):  Berlioz: '  Nuita  d'dii;  Narvaez: 
The  Musical  Dolphin.  Book  SU  (Julian 
Brenm);  J.  Siamitz:  Trio  for  Orchestra; 
De  Falla:  Nigh  is  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain 
(Pnmn  Saltzman.  Jerusalem  Symphony, 
Rudon) 

10.05  Balakirev:  Islamey  (Paul  Rotman); 
Rimsky-Korsakov:  Scheherazade  (Royal 
Philharmonic.  Stokowski) 


11.00  Sephardi  Traditions 
11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
1 1  JO  Education  for  All 
12.05  Schubert:  Sonata  in  A  Major, 
Op.143  (Zac harm  Ptavin):  Hassdman: 
The  Spring  (Kiari  Szarvas-Weisgcrber): 
Shostakovich;  Trio  No.2  (Tel  Aviv  Trio) 
13.00  Artists'  Parade  —  music  by  LuUy. 
Arban.  Gounod.  Slutchevskj,  Beethoven. 
Villa-Lobos.  Rossini  and  Bizet 
14.10  Children's  Programmes 
15 JO  World  of  Science  (repeat) 

15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
lb.05  Handel:  Rule  Sonata  No.2,  Op.l 
(Gazzeloni.  Canino):  Mozan:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  24.  K.491  (Glen  Gould, 
CBS.  Suesskind);  Brahms:  Clarinet 
Sonata.  Op.l 20.  No.  I  (Gervase  de  Peyer. 
Barenboim):  Havhaness:  And  God 
created  Great  Whales  (Kostelanetz) 

17.35  Programmes  for  dim 
20X15  Everyman's  University 
20J5  Liturgies  1982  —  Benjamin  Britten: 
War  Requiem,  with  Heather  Harper. 
Keith  Lewis.  David  Wilson-Johnson,  the 
choir  of  the  Dutch  Handel  Society.  Choir 
cr  the  South  Bavarian  Music  Academy, 
Choirs  of  i he  Boyer  and  Denmark  Schools 
in  Jerusalem —  conducted  by  Gary  Ber¬ 
lin!  (live  broadcast  from  Binyenei 
Ha'uma,  Jerusalem) 

22JO  Reflections  on  die  Portion  of  the 
Week  by  Rabbi  Zephaniu  Drori 
22.00  Listen  Carefully  —  discussion  on 
works  by  Schuellcr.  Stravinsky  and 
Menotti 

00.10  Francisco  Well*:  Seals  Artina  Mara 


Corsican  separatists  start 
new  year  with  bomb  attacks 


PARIS  (AP).  —  France  will  not 
reduce  die  number  of  its  nuclear 
missiles  and  U.S.-Soviet  talks  in 
Geneva  “is  none  of  our  affair,*1 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  told 
French  television  interviewers 

yesterday. 

Responding  to  questions  about 
Soviet  President  Yuri  Andropov’s 
recent  offer  to  reduce  medium- 
range  Soviet  missiles  in  Europe  to 
the  level  of  those  of  Frrance  and 
Britain,  Mitterrand  said:  "We  will 
not  reduce  a  single  one  of  our 
missiles  ...  There  is  no  point  in 
dreaming. 

“There  is  no  direct  relation 
between  the  situation  of  the  two 
superpowers  and  the  situation  of 
France.” 

Mitterrand  said  he  favoured  a 
balance  of  forces  in  Europe,  a 
balance  which  he  said  does  not  now 
exist.  He  hoped  the  arms  reduction 
talks  in  Geneva  would  succeed,  but 
if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  “normal 
that  the  Pershings  be  installed  in 
Europe.” 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  a 
Franco-Soviet  summit,  Mitterrand 
said; 

“We  will  certainly  discuss  it,  the 
sooner  the  better,  but  that  supposes 
new  dispositions  on  certain  major 
points.”  referring  to  the  situation  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan. 


COMEDIAN.  —  Comedian  Jerry 
Lewis.  56,  was  discharged  from  a 
Las  Vegas  hospital  on  Saturday' 
night  after  recovering  from  an 
operation  to  bypass  two  coronary 
artery  blockages. 


PARIS  (AP).  —  Three  explosions 
rocked  die  French  Mediterranean 
island  of  Corsica  late  Saturday  and 
early  yesterday,  continuing  the 
wave  of  violence  that  marked  the 
last  five  months  into  the  new  year 
and  presaging  a  stepped-up  offen¬ 
sive  by  separatists. 

President  Francois  Mitterrand,  in 
a  television  interview  yesterday, 
commented  on  the  attacks  by  saying 
no  “compromise  is  possible  when 
the  national  community  is 
questioned"  and  that  the  law  "will 
dictate  the  policy  of  the 
government”  with  respect  to  Cor¬ 
sica. 

A  71 -year-old  pensioner  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  face  when 
an  explosion  ripped  through  a  hotel- 
restaurant  in  Ajaccio,  the  island's 
regional  capital,  destroying  -  three 
rooms  and  blowing  out  doors  and 
windows  about  midnight. 

Another  explosion  severely 
damaged  a  pharmacy  in  Petreto- 
Bicchisano  owned  by  Thierry 
Cazon.  It  was  the  second  attack  on 
Cazon,  a  37-year-old  main  lander 
who  told  the  police  he  had  been 
threatened  several  times  for  refusal 


to  pay  a  3,000-franc  (S450)  a  month 
-revolutionary  tax.” 

No  claims  or  responsibility  had 
been  received  yesterday  for  the 
latest  bombings,  but  police  were 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the 
attacks  were  carried  out  by  the 
clandestine  Corsican  National 
Liberation  Front  (FLNC).  The 
FLNC  is  a  small  group  of  extremists 
who  are  waging  a  battle  against 
what  they  call  French  colonization 
of  the  island. 

Corsica,  a  rugged  mountainous 
island  of  235,000  inhabitants  about 
200  kilometres  southeast  of  the 
mainland,  has  been  French  since 
]  768,  and  is  divided  into  two  coun¬ 
ties  or  departments,  with  the  same 
rights  as  continental  France. 

The  FLNC  represents  a  small  but 
very  active  minority  among  Cor¬ 
sicans.  Police  estimate  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  hardcore  independence¬ 
seeking,  membership  at  about  200. 

The  Mitterrand  government  and 
its  socialist  parliament  voted  a 
special  statute  for  Corsica  last  year, 
a  law  giving  the  islanders  more  say 
over  their  own  affairs,  including  a 
new  regional  assembly  that  was 
elected  in  August. 


Thatcher  gets  report  on 
prelude  to  Falklands  war 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  has  been  given 
the  report  of  the  Franks  Committee 
on  events  leading  up  to  Argentina's 
invasion  of  the  Falkland  Islands  last 
April,  her  office  said  yesterday. 

A  spokesman  said  the  report  had 
been  received  on  Friday  and  was 
now  under  study,  but  he  could  give 
no  indication  of  when  or  how  much 
of  it  would  be  made  public. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Lord 
Franks,  was  appointed  by  the 
Premier  after  Argentina's  June  14 
surrender  at  Port  Stanley  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  handing  of  the 
Falklands  crisis  by  government  of¬ 
ficials. 

Meanwhile,  formerly  secret 
documents  released  on  Saturday 


show  that  prime  minister  Winston 
Churchill  considered  sending 
British  soldiers  and  artillery  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  1952  after  a  skir¬ 
mish  in  a  Falklands  dependency 
between  Argentine  troops  and 
British  scientists. 

Even  though  the  Argentine 
government  reprimanded  its  navy 
commander  and  apologized  to 
London  after  the  so-called  Hope 
Bay  Incident,  minutes  of  a  February 
18  staff  conference  attended  by 
Chruchil!  read: 

"The  prime  minister  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  well  in  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  to  send  a  com¬ 
pany  of  British  infantry  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  secretly  and  at 
once." 


U.S.  warning  halts  Pakistan  bomb  test 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Pakistan  has 
postponed  indefinitely  plans  for  an 
underground  nuclear  test  following 
American  warnings  to  President  Zia 
Ul-Huq  that  such  an  explosion 
would  have  serious  consequences, 
the  Observer  newspaper  reported 
yesterday. 

Quoting  "highly  placed  sources  in 
Islamabad,’*  the  respected  London 
weekly  sakLZia.was  given  the  warn¬ 
ings  during  hisryisit  to  Washington 
last  month. 

The  Pakistani  decision,  said  the 


paper,  “does  not  prevent  continuing 
research  and  development,  taking 
Pakistan  right  up  to  the  brink  of 
weapons-making  capability  but 
stopping  short  of  a  test." 

Western  intelligence  officials 
have  long  believed  that  Pakistan's 
ambitious  nuclear  programme, 
which  includes  a  heavily  guarded 
uranium  enrichment  plant  outside 
Rawalpindi,  a  nearby  plutonium 
Wpfticessing  plant  and  a  Canadian- 
built'  power  reactor-near  Karachi, 
had  the  aim  of  producing  the 
Islamic  world’s  first  atomic  bomb. 


Chinese  prime  minister  arrives  in  Zaire 


KINSHASA,  Zaire  (AP).  — 
Chinese  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  64-member  delega¬ 
tion,  arrived  in  Kinshasa  yesterday 
on  the  sixth  leg  of  a  month-long  tour 
of  Africa.  He  was  met  by  Zairean 
Prime  Minister  Kengo  Wa  Dondo. 


Zhao,  who  came  from  Libreville, 
Gabon,  said  the  purpose  of  his  trip 
was  to  "inform  himself  about  the 
African  people,  to  promote  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship  and  to  rein¬ 
force  solidarity  and  cooperation 
between  the  continent  and  China.” 


T€lflUIU  UNIV€RSITV 


The  University  Gallery 
The  Opening  of  the  Exhibition 

THE  SEASONS 

Illustrations  to  the  Poetry  6f  James  Thomson, 
1730—1830 

wiH  take  place  on  Wednesday. 

January  5,  1983  at  7.00  p.m.,  Mexico  Building 
Tel  Aviv  University  Campus,  Hamat  Aviv  . 

Greetings: 

PROF.  HAIM  BEN-SHAHAR,  President  of  Tel  Aviv  University 
MR.  AVNER  SHALEV.  »Head,  Department  of  Art  and  Culture. 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 
Programme: 

Readings  from  James  Thomson's  "The  Seasons"  — 

The  Theatre  Department  - 

Musical  interlude:  A  movement  from  “The  Four  Seasons" 

by  Antonio  Vivaldi  performed  by  students  of  the 

Samuel  Rubin  Academy  of  Music 

The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public 

Sunday — Thursday;  11  a.m. — 1  p.m.:  5 — 8  p.m. 


Buchman  Fashion 

47  Rahov  Yafo.  Jerusalem 

To  mark  our  nomination  as  a 
Preferred  Business  Establishment  we  announce  a 

30%  Discotait  Week  . 


Second  Programme  ■ 

6.12  Gymnastics 
6-2  Agricultural  Broadcasts 
6 J5  Editorial  Review 
6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers*  comer 
.7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  First  Thing  —  with  Ehud  Manor 

10.10  All  Shades  or  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday —  news  commentary,  music 

14. 1 0  Matters  of  Interest  —  introduced  by 
Gobi  Guzit 

16.10  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters  17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  People  and  Places 
18,05  Religious  Affairs  Magazine 
18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Proverbs.  15:1-19 
19-00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 
news  TQ.IQ  Sabbath' songs 
22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeat) 

23.05  The  Second  Half  —  women’s 
magazine 

Army 

6.06  .Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air  —  Prof1.  Yosef 

Ben  Shlomo  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

5pinozu 

7.07  “TOT*"  —  with  Ale*  Ansky 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  — *  with  Rafi  Reshef 

11.05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Shira 

Gent 

12.05  Israeli  Winter  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli 
13.05  One  and  to  the  Point  —  midday 
magazine  ’  . 


J4.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  anecdotes,  in¬ 
terviews  and  reviews 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 
songs 

.17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Today 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mabai  Newsreel 

21 J5  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Middle  of  the  Road  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  with  Yaei 
Dan 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  T,  9 
Eden:  Dead  End  Street:  Edison: 
E.TJKebfrah:  Doenitz  Doesn't  Answer- 
Mr:  Good  Luck;  MluMh  Ragtime  6,  * 
P'TP1'  5°™“  Victory;  Orion:  Tempera  4, 
®-30:  Banana  Joe;  Ron: 

Clockwork  Orange;  Scan  dsn  Reds  8: 

A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  6.45,  9;  Israel  Museum:  Chitty 
Chitty  Bang  Bang  3 JO;  Cinema  One; 
Harolde  and  Maude  7;  The  Godfather 
(Part  1 1 [  8 JO:  Onemirbeque:  The  Eyes  of 
Laura  Mars  7;  The  Lower  Depths  9.30 

TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7.15,  9 JO 


Egyptian 
statue  found 
in  New  York 
trolley  station 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  A  3,000-yrar- 
old  Egyptian  statue  from  the  reign 
of  Ramses  II  and  once  in  the  British 
Museum  has  been  found  In  an  aban¬ 
doned  trolley  station  in  Chautau¬ 
qua,  New  York. 

"This  is  a  major  find.  It  has  been 
lost  for  nearly  a  century.”  said 
James  Romano,  associate  curator  of 
Egyptian  and  classical  art  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  "It  is  a  key 
monument  in  the  development  of 
Egyptian  new  kingdom  art.'’ 

Romano  said  the  transatlantic 
move  of  the  one-metre  high  black 
granite  statue  of  Merenptah,  a  royal 
charioteer,  dating  from  about  1300 
B.C.E.,  was  previously  unknown  to 

Egyptologists. 

"Somehow  that  figure;  which  was 
removed  from  the  Egyptian  Delta  in 
the  1880s  and  was  later  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  portico, 
worked  its  way  to  upstate  New 
York.” 

The  discovery  of  the  statue,  to  be 
auctioned  by  Southeby  Parke- 
Bemei  in  New  York,  was  reported 
by  Philip  Zimmer,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  of  the  non-profit 
Chautauqua  Institution,  a  non¬ 
profit  arts  centre  which  has  the 
statue. 

Zimmer  said  the  sculpture  was 
found  crated  in  the  corner  of  an  un¬ 
used  room  in  a  sprawling  former 
trolley'  station,  now  part  of  the  arts 
centre,  in  the  summer  of  1979. 

A  1 7-year-old  archeology  student 
working  at  the  centre  helped  un¬ 
ravel  Lhe  mystery  and  Romano 
finally  identified  the  statue  through 
photographs. 

The  statue  was  a  gift  to  the 
Chautauqua  Institution  by  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Society.  It 
had  been  found  in  the  1880s  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Matthew  Binders  Petrie,  a 
British  archeologist  and  Egyp¬ 
tologist,  on  a  dig  in  Defenneh. 


Kerala  said  calm 
after  3-day  riots 

NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  Army  units 
were  withdrawn  yesterday  from 
Trivandrum  as  the  situation  in  the 
city  and  other  parts  of  Kerala  state 
returned  to  near  normalcy  after 
three  days  of  Moslem  rioting  and 
arson,  authorities  reported. 

Thousands  of  paramilitary  troops 
and  armed  policemen,  however, 
continued  tq  patrol,  all  the  .riot- f 
-battered  cities,  including  Cochin, 
Alleppey,  Teiiicherry  and 
Trivandrum,  the  state  capital. 

Widespread  violence  broke  out 
last  Thursday  during  a  statewide 
general  strike  called  by  Moslem 
groups  to  protest  the  death  of  one 
person,  in  Ailepey,  600  km. 
southwest  of  Madras,  when  police 
fired  to  scatter  a  rioting  section  of  a 
Moslem  religious  procession. 

Moslem  mobs  attacked  police 
with  brickbats  and  add-filled  bulbs 
and  set  fire  to  dozens  of  homes, 
shops  and  vehicles  in  Trivandrum 
and  other  cities.  One  person  was 
reported  burned  to  death  in 
Trivandrum. 


Four  dead  in  Haiti 
car  bomb  blast 

PORT-AU-PRINCE  (AP)..—  Four 
people  were  killed  and  nine  others 
injured,  some  of  them  critically, 
when  a  bomb  exploded  early  on 
New  Year’s  Day  in  a  rented  car 
parked'  two  blocks  from  the 
presidential  palace  here. 

Police  said  the  car  in  which  the 
bomb  was  placed  had  been  rented 
by  an  American  who  had  given  the 
rental  agency  "false  information.” 
Police  did  not  identify  the  man 
further  or  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
information. 


IBB 


Ramat  Gan  finish 
with  a  Sourish 

-  Pear  Sports  Staff 
Hapoel  Ramaz  Gan  wound 
their  participation  in  the  Xm£ 
basketball  tourney  in  Holland 
a  morale-boosting  101-85  victor 
over  Elmcx  Leiden  last  night,  The 
match  sends  Ramat  Gan  in  goad 
spirits  back  into  their  resumed 
European  Cup  winners'  Cup 
next  week.  The  result  left  them  m 
second  spot  in  the  competition  th^ 
was  won  by  Berlin o  Turin  wha.h^ 
triumphed  over  the  Israeli  club 
two  points  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Or  Goren  with  26  points  arrf 
Cliff  Pondexter  20  led  the  way  q 
yesterday’s  game. 

In  London.  Mickey  Berkowj^ 
was  back  in  sierting  form  as  Mac. 
cabi  Tel  Aviv  swamped  anothc; 
British  club  to  stride  into  the  semj. 
finals  of  the  Crystal  Palace  tourna. 
merit.  Berkowitz  grabbed  37  paints 
and  Zimmerman  20  as  (he  Israeli 
champs  downed  Solent  Stars  of 
Southampton  92-68.  Maccabi  wen 
without  Earl  Williams  who  had  bee* 
given  a  one-game  suspension  for  a 
disciplinary  offence  in  the  previous 
game. 

The  bos  cM  Coni  Ptin  hire 

Ibefe- wav  l*o  Ifceflaal  M(haS3-7V«iaury  ore 

(bdr  peresmlal  rirafe  SmIoW. 

MaocaH'sJutara  hat  *%l*  lost  fetfe  (bald 
the  yoath  not  to  M  Star  <T  Btlmde.  Tb 

score  wa*  72-49. 

U  the  NBA  the  Dera  Noam  ptp. 
ped  (fee  Ptncaix  Sum  127*125.  the  Detrok 
Ptstaa  ptvtiri  to  *  H7-J#5  triampk  over  k 
San  Dk*o  Clippers,  tkc  Panha*  TnUMutn 
penned  back  ike  Gobies  Stale  Wanton  18244, 
Ike  Bostoo  Celtics  lopped  tto  Utah  Jazz  1X7- 
112.  tbe  New  Jersey  Net*  tripped  the 
Mavericks  121-10$  mad  the  New  Yer*  grids 
oatpbqed  tbe  Wash 'rnffam  Bttflefe  J8-T7. 

Lions  stake  (roe 
claims  to  be  No.  1 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  Penn  State, 
Nebraska  and  Southern  Methodist 
all  staked  a  claim  to  U.S.  College 
Football's  national  title  whh  New 
Year  Day  Bowl  victories. 

Penn’s  Niitany  Lions,  ranked  se¬ 
cond  to.  previously  unbeaten  and 
no.  !  rated  Georgia,  rode  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  Cun  Warner  and  the  passing 
of  Todd  Btackiedge  to  a  27-23  deri¬ 
sion  over  the  Bulldogs  to  capture 
the  Sugar  Bowl. 

The  win  may  have  ensured  Penn 
their  elusive  First  national  college 
championship.  The  Lions  built  a  big 
lead  on  touchdown  runs  by  Warner 
and  field  goals  of  38  and  45  yards  bj 
Nick  Gancilano.  Then,  thej 
•withstood  a  lightning  Georgia  strike 
that  produced  a  touchdown  whh 
five*  second*  left  in  the  first  half, 
plus  a  69-yard  drive  following  the 
second-half  kickoff.  Both  teams 
wound  up  with  II-I  records. 

Turner  Gill  scored  the  go-ahead 
touchdown  on.  a  l-yard  sneak  early 
in  the  fourth  quarter  as  third-ranked 
Nebraska,  stymied  by  mistakes,  ral¬ 
lied  to  trim  No.  13  Louisiana  Slate 
21-20  in  the  49th  Orange  Bowl  in 
Florida.  The  nation's  most  prolific 
offensive  football  machine  fell  wefl 
short  of  their  41-point  average  after 
self-destructing.  The  Nebraska 
Com  buskers  who  had  ailed  1 7-7  lost 
four  fumbles,  had  two  passes  in¬ 
tercepted  and  also  missed  a  fie 
goal. 

Southern  Mrtbotfist,  ranked  fourth,  flrisbri 
as  tbe  orily  major  college  nfchoai:  a  low  at  ifx 
Mnsasgs,  IHH,  downed  Ptastaa*  74  is  ** 
Cotton  BowL 

In  other  games  baring  as  effect  oa  the  batik 
for  the  lop  spot,  it  was  UCLA  24-14  mr 
Mkttigaa  fa  tbe  Sam  Bowl,  sad  Arizona  SUP 
32.  Oklahoma  21  la  tbe  Fiesta  Bowf. 

SPORTOTO  DIVIDENDS:  The 
host  of  draws  caused  by  the  bad 
weather  did  not  put  off  six  punters 
who  returned  an  all-correct  entry 
for  the  weekend  football  pools  and 
couped  ths  top  prize  to  win 
152,685,000  a  piece.  12  correct  is 
worth  IS  14,950;  II-IS1.080  and  10- 
ISI4S. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Mark 


THE'  Reagan  /^nvnistraiion.  mocking 
midterm  iasi  week,  has  moved  swiftly  to 
pvt  its  stamp  on  foreign  policy,  from 
missiles  and  pipeline  diplomacy  EcsMVcst 

arid  West- West  —  (O  breaking  new  ground  in 
the  Middle  East,  Central  America.  Africa  and 
Asia 

Results  were  hard  to  judge,  since  progress 
and  propaganda  c an  be  indistinguishable. 
Last  week  in  Moscow,  for  example ,  Yurt  V. 
Andropm ■.  Che  Soviet  leader,  spoke  positively 
of  prospects  far  compromise  on  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  president  Reagan  also  saw  a  "good 
chance'* of  an  arms  control  accord  this  year 
—  bur  found  Soviet  proposals  still  inadequate. 

The  Week  in  Review  asked  seven  Sew  York 
Times  correspondents  to  briefly  assess  the 
Admimsf ration's  foreign  policies  at  midpoint 
as  perccued  from  their  capitals:  Their  re¬ 
ports  follow. 


Soviet:  Behind 
Its  Propaganda, 
Some  Real  Fears 


Dt*»t=p  by  Ptneo  Putar 
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Europe:  Slogans  Are  Not  Solutions 


LONDON' 

IN  Western  Europe,  it  such  a  generalization 
can  be  attempted,  the  United  States  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  are  regarded 
at  the  moment  as  dangerous.  Not  so  danger¬ 
ous,  of  course,  except  to  extreme  leftists,  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  certainly  not  malign  in 
intent;  but  dangerous  all  the  same.  In  Bonn; 
in  Madrid,  in  Stockholm,  m  London,  politi¬ 
cians  and  others  feel  as  always  that  wha: 
Washington  decides  wiU  have  as  much  influ¬ 
ence.  or  even  more,  on  their  economic  and  for¬ 
eign  policies  as  what  they  themselves  decide. 
And  they  have  had  the  feeling  for  almost  two 
years  that  things  are  am  under  control  in 


Central  America: 
Feeling  the  Heat 


Washington.  It  is  uncomfortable,  one  Euro¬ 
pean  foreign  minister  said,  a,to  sense  that 
things  are  dune  with  little  regard  for  us  and 
with  great  regard  tor  n  narrow  ideology.'* 

The  wild  oscillation  or  interest  rates  is  one 
example.  For  some,  the  question  of  cruise 
missiles  is  another.  Until  the  intervention  of 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  who, 
since  his  appointment  in  July,  has  done  much 
to  calm  European  nerves,  the  dispute  over  the 
Soviet  gas  pipeline  was  a  third. 

But  it  is  not  jusi  a  matter  of  issues.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  personality  is  also  involved. 
Like  President  Carter,  but  for  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  reasons,  he  does  not  seem  very  Presiden- 


’•  Mexico  City 

THE  Reagan  Administration  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reasserting  United  States  in¬ 
fluence  over  Central  America:  Leftist 
guerrillas,  radical  priests,  conservative  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  rightist  army  officers  all  find 
ihemselves  reacting  to  the  words  and  whims 
-  of  Washington.  But  as  viewed  by  many  Cen¬ 
tral  Americans,  this  huge  political,  military 
and  economic  power  has  been  projected  with- 
-  out  being  shaped  to  the  region's  realities  and 
.  a  i.-js  L  j.  wSahodfche  support  oPft^ philosophy xhat^ would 
'  *  provide  xonsisterery.  The  United  States,  al¬ 
though’  aJI-presentr  appears  to  be’  failing  lo 
achieve- its  proclaimed  objectives  —  peace, 

.  .  democracy  and  development. 

Because  Washington  has  taken  sides  in  the 
regional  power  struggle,  the  responses  are 
.  polarized.  Many  civilian  and  military  conser¬ 
vatives  agree  with  the  Administration  that 
Moscow  and  Havana  are  the  source  of  re¬ 
gional  troubles  and  welcome  United  Stales 
military  aid,  albeit  frequently  asking  for 
more.  But  Nicaragua’s  Sandinist  regime  and 
its  guerrilla  friends  in  El  Salvador  and  Guate¬ 
mala  predictably  blame  American  “imperial¬ 
ism''.  for  regional  ills  and  now  recall  the  Car¬ 
ter  Administration  with  nostalgia. 

Social  Democrats  and  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats,  under  pressure  from  both  extremes, 
offers  different  perspective.  They  stress  the 
acute  economic  crisis  and  argue  that  the 
much-vaunted  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is 
inadequate  in  view  of  low  work!  commodity 
prices,  huge  debt-servicing  burdens  and 
heavy  unemployment.  Washington’s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  blocking  the  left  in  El  Salvador 
and  removing  it  from  power  in  Nicaragua, 
they  insist*  has  obstructed  a  comprehensive 
policy  that  might  recognize  negotiated  solu¬ 
tions  in  the  regionas  critical  to  stability. 

Many  Central  Americans  feel  that,  while 
the  left  may  be  blocked  during  the.  Reagan 
years,  the  socio-economic  motivations  for 
leftist  activities  are  also  unlikely  to  recede. 

— ALAN  RIDING 
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Middle  East: 
High  Anxieties 


JERUSALEM 

ONE  of  the  few  points  of  accord  between 
Israelis  and  Arabs  these  days  is  their 
doubt  that  the  United  States  has  a  co¬ 
herent  Middle  East  policy.  The  war  in  Leba¬ 
non,  the  Reagan  plan,  the  continued  high  ma¬ 
terial  support  of  Israel  even  in  the  midst  of 
basic  political  disagreement  —  all  have  been 
blended  into  a  cloudy  picture  of  Washington’s 
goals  in  the  region. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 's  Govern¬ 
ment  originally  saw  President  Reagan’s  nice- 
guy  approach  to  Israel,  and  his  hawkish  anti- 
Soviet  posture,  as  something  o!  a  blank  check 
for  Israeli  attacks  on  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  as  a  Soviet  dient.  Despite  re¬ 
peated  American  pleas  that  Israel  retrain 
from  the  long-threatened  invasion  of  Lebanon 
against  the  P.L.O.  (mostly  for  fear  it  could  ig¬ 
nite  a  war  with  Syria),  Jerusalem  felt,  once 
the  invasion  was  launched,  that  Washington 
would  share  its  basic  objectives. 

But  as  the  American  position  finally  found 


tial  to  Europeans.  His  lack  of  experience  in 
and  knowledge  of  foreign  policy,  Ms  earlier 
career  as  a  motion  picture  actor  and  his  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  snappy  slogans — all  of  this 
disturbs  those  brought  up  in  a  parliamentary 
tradition,  where  no  one  rises  to  the  top  without 
considerable  experience,  and  where  policies 
are  explained,  or  at  least  justified,  in  fairly 
rigorous  intellectual  terms. 

Then,  too,  the  Europeans  find  it  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  system  where  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  appear  to  be  working 
against  each  ocher  much  of  the  time.  For  most 
of  them,  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  constitution, 
ally  impossible  because  where  there  is  no  co¬ 
herent  parliamentary  majority,  there  is  no 
government. 

The  biggest  sticking  point  in  the  coming 
year,  with  Western  Europe  increasingly  per¬ 
turbed  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  is  likely  to  be  Easi- 
West  relations.  How  to  respond,  for  example, 
to  Moscow's  offers  to  reduce  its  missile  force 
targeted  against  Western  Europe,  pan  of  an 
effort  to  head  off  an  allied  decision  to  deploy  a 
counter- force  of  Pershing  and  Cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  Facing  an  election  in  March,  the  West 
German  Government  is  particularly  cautious 
on  this  point.  And  how  much  economic  pres¬ 
sure  to  put  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  if  to  be¬ 
have  properly.  This  is  one  element  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  crusade  against  Communism 
that  implies  considerable  sacrifice  for  hard- 
hit  European  economies. 

Few  Important  Western  European  politi¬ 
cians  of  any  party,  the  notable  exception 
being  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
Britain,  agree  with  the  President's  attitude, 

.  .  especially  fus  rhetoric,  on  these  crucial  sub- 
.  rejects", ;  :ir  'n-f '  ”f  ■  R-W-  Apple  Jr.  - 


its  voice  in  President  Reagan's  proposals  for 
ending  Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip,  Israeli  confidence  in  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  waned.  The  Israelis  be¬ 
lieved  the  Americans  were  cheating  them  of 
victory  over  the  P.L.O.  by  renewing  Palestin¬ 
ians’  hopes  of  reacquiring  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  just  at  the  moment  when  the  prospect 
should  have  been  thoroughly  dashed.  The  re¬ 
sult.  the  Israelis  maintained,  was  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  Begin  Government’s  aim  of  creating 
an  Arab  constituency  in  the  West  Bank  that 
would  acquiesce  in  long-term  Israeli  control 
under  the  Camp  David  “autonomy"  formula. 

Similarly,  the  American  effort  to  lure  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  into  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  the  Reagan  plan,  as  opposed  to  Camp 
David,  is  viewed  in  Jerusalem  with  suspicion 
and  distaste.  Israeli  officials  hope  the  King's 
hesitation  to  cooperate  will  last  long  enough 
tor  the  Reagan  plan  to  die  on  the  vine. 

Among  Arabs  in  the  West  Bank  and  else¬ 
where,  suspicions  about  Washington's  sin¬ 
cerity  are  focused  an  aid  to  IsraeL  If  the 
United  States  really  warned  Israel  to  stop 
Jewish  settlement  of  the  West  Bank  and  con¬ 
sider  territorial  compromise,  many  Arabs 
reason,  aid  to  the  Begin  Government  would  be 
cut  severely,  rather  than  raised,  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  just  done.  — DAVID  K.  SHYPLER 


Japan:  Two  Big 
Friction  Points 


Tokyo 

PREMIER  Yasuhiro  Nakasooe,  who 
worries  greatly  about  Japan’s  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  favors  a  di¬ 
rect  approach,  is  due  in  Washington  this 
month  for  talks  with  President  Reagan.  At  a 
time  when  Japan  is  under  criticism  in  the 
United  States  for  its  defense  and  trade  poli¬ 
cies,  Mr.  Nakasone.  in  addition  to  establishing 
personal  ties  with  the  President,  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  some  good  wjU  even  it  is  short 
of  the  Administration’s  hopes. 

Last  week,  despite  a  big  budget  deficit  and 
the  unpopularity  of  military  spending,  the 
Premier  announced  an  increase  in  defense 
layouts  for  this  year  of  6.5  percent.  It  was  less 
than  the  Pentagon  wanted  but  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  did  call  it  "a  rea¬ 
sonably  significant  effort.’’  With  military  pay 
increases  next  summer,  the  rise  in  spending 
may  go  over  8  percent. 

The  Premier  will  also  be  able  to  show  a  little 
more  openness  on  the  Japanese  market  for 
American  goods.  But  the  trade  steps  are  not 
likely  to  gel  any  prizes  either.  Cutting  tariffs 
an  such  items  as  biscuits,  chocolate  and  to¬ 
bacco  this  year  is  not  going  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  in  a  Japanese  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  that  reached  $19  billion  in  1982. 

Japan’s  five-year  purchase  of  American 
aircraft  may  help  reduce  the  trade  deficit  and 
meet  some  of  the  Pentagon’s  desires  for-a,..^ 
greater  Japanese  role  in  defending  the  West- 
erii  Pacific _ wHPUtt  SCOUXaMBaLSl 


Moscow 

0IE  day  last  week,  the  Soviet  press  ac¬ 
cused  the  Reagan  Administration  of 
blocking  “progressive"  resolutions  in 
the  United  Nations,  abetting  Israel's  tentorial 
designs  in  Lebanon,  aiding  "murderers,  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  bandits"  in  Afghanistan,  bribing 
Pakistan  with  F-16  fighter-bombers,  foment¬ 
ing  fresh  trouble  in  Poland  and  stalemating 
the  midear  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  By  Moscow 
Standards,  it  was  a  restrained  day.  For  most 
of  the  Administration's  two  years,  the  official 
line  has  been  that  Washington  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  lunatic  fringe:  Soviet  leaders  ac¬ 
cused  President  Reagan  of  launching  the 
“madness"  of  a  fresh  arms  race,  attempting 
to  strong-amt  Westers  Europe  into  submis- 
siveness.  stirring  "counter-revolution"  in  Po¬ 
land  and  backing  repressive  regimes  in  South 
Africa,  South  Korea  and  Chile.  The  line  is  that 
all  this  will  fail,  crushed  beneath  "the  wheel 
of  Notary.”  But  how  strongly  it  is  believed  by 
"the  shrewd  men  who  advise  the  rough-minded 
new  leader.  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  is  question¬ 
able.  Soviet  advisers  probably  anticipated 
that  Washington  would  emerge  from  doubt 
and  self-rep  roach  after  Vietnam  and  Water¬ 
gate  to  reassert  its  power,  particularly  to 
check  Soviet  advances. 

Soviet  anxieties  seem  mast  real  and  urgent 
on  the  subject  of  arms.  The  Kremlin  believes 
its  own  buildup  was  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
parity  with  Washington  it  lacked  for  the  first 
X  years  of  the"  nuclear  age.  Mr.  Andropov 
seems  determined  to  match  new  American 
weapons,  notably  MX,  if  Mr.  Reagan  goes 
ahead  with  them.  An  even  greater  Soviet  con¬ 
cern  is  the  Western  plan  to  start  placing  572 
Pershing-2  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  this 
year.  If  the  United  States  wants  a  ceiling  on 
medium-range  missiles,  the  Kremlin  argues, 
it  cannot  expect  Moscow  to  go  below  the  162 
British  and  French  missiles,  which  are  not  on 
the  table  at  Geneva.  Persuading  the  Kremlin 
to  go  further  may  be  one  of  the  toughest  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  New  Year.  -JOHN  F.  BURNS 


China:  If  This 
Is  Friendship  . . . 


Africa:  Namibia, 
Aid  and  Ideology 


NAIROBI 

^AFRICAN  leaders,  including  moderate 
ones,  criticize  Washington's  insistence 
that  a  settlement  of  the  guerrilla  war 
in  Namibia  (South-West  Africa)  include  par¬ 
allel  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  neigh¬ 
boring  Angola. 

Mast  African  states  do  not  like  a  foreign 
military  presence  on  their  continent.  But  nei¬ 
ther  do  they  like  Washington's  "meddling"  in 
Angola’s  business. 

To  Africans,  a  settlement  in  Namibia  also 
means  bringing  South  Africa,  its  unlawful 
overlord,  to  heel.  Radical  states  like  Mozam¬ 
bique  question  whether  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  the  will  to  confront  Pretoria,  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  its  anti-Soviet  strategy. 

Yet  even  self-avowed  revolutionaries  like 
Guinea’s  President  Ahmed  Sekou  Tour6  look 
to  the  West  for  technology  and  development 
'aid.  The  West  may  thus  get  a  chance  to  dilute 
Soviet  influence  in  a  country  once  Closed  to  it. 

—ALAN  COWELL 


PEKING 

TO  call  the  United  States  a  superpower 
vying  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  world  he¬ 
gemony  is  hardly  flattering,  but  it  is  il¬ 
luminating.  The  old  disparaging  labels  that 
have  been  resurrected  here  reflect  the  inse¬ 
curity  with  which  the  regime  regards  die  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration. 

Peking  complains  that  the  promises  of  the 
Chinese-American  relationship  produced 
“loud  thunder  but  little  rain."  Some  officials 
say  privately  they  are  unsure  of  Washington's 
intentions.  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
ShuKtf&Visitiiexf month  may  help  (fispeTtfiiP^  ?3‘ 
cenlusiongbwfatdsiOpnetenrfcireigp^Blieynri  i*r.< 
on  both  sides  now  that  Wii  "Xoeqian  "Hhs  re¬ 
placed  Huang  HUa  as  F<#&gn  Ministerl' '' 

Professed  discontent  extends  beyond  the 
sensitive  issue  of  Taiwan.  That  was  suppos¬ 
edly  defused  in  a  joint  communique  in  August, 
though  some  Chinese  think  the  Americans  got 
the  better  deal,  since  the  cutoff  of  aims  sales 
to  Taiwan  was  left  indefinite.  Peking  also 
chafes  at  Washington's  limits  on  transfer  of 
technology,  which  it  badly  wants  now  that 
modernization  has  replaced  revolution  as  the 
national  goal.  Lesser  problems  include  defec¬ 
tions  like  that  of  tennis  star  Hu  Na  and  civil 
suits  against  China  in  American  courts.  Not 
least  are  restrictive  quotas  for  Chinese  tex¬ 
tiles;  fresh  talks  are  scheduled  on  Thursday. 
American  textile  imports  from  China  rose 
nearly  one-third  last  year,  but  Peking  is  not 
happy  that  it  has  been  allotted  a  smaller  share 
than  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  over  which  it 
claims  sovereignty.  Some  discontent  reflects 
internal  disputes  between  Deng  Xiaoping’s 
followers  and  leftists  opposed  to  his  opening  to 
the  West.  Chinese-American  trade  is  expected 
ro  total  $5.5  billion  In  1982,  with  China  reduc¬ 
ing  its  deficit. 

Far  from  waving  their  Soviet  card,  Chinese 
officials  have  taken  pains  to  stress  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  Peking's  new  consultations  with  Mos¬ 
cow.  This  suggests  that  when  the  Chinese 
compare  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  don't  entirely  mean  it,  though  Mr. 

Shultz  may  be  hard  put  to  get  them  to  say  so. 

— CHRISTOPHERS.  WREN 


Jfi  rninw  lo 


In  Summary 


As  Lebanon  and 7 , 
Israel Open [Talks 

Lebanese  and  Israeli  negotiators, 
last  week  opttBttt.fonxml  talks  by  ex- 

mec  with  Morris  Draper.  the  Ameri¬ 
can  envoy,  in  a  rondo wnbeachhotel 
at  KbakJe,  Lebanon,  under  guard  by 
.  Israeli  tanks. 

Two  days  later,  alternating  sites 
between  Lebanon  and  Isra^,.  ftey 
were  welcomed  with  cewtepnW 
bread  and  salt  and  children's  songs  to: 
a  cpirmptriity  center  in  QiryatSbeiniK 
ta,  ffie  border  .town  that  once  was  *} 
target  for  Palestinian  rockets. 

Having  more  or  less  pacified  souths 
ern  Lebanon,  Israel  uow  insists  on 
some  form. -of-  political  “normaliza¬ 


tion"  that  would  stretch  present  gov¬ 
ernmental,  trade  and  border  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  countries  into  "a 
corridor  to  a  peace  treaty, "  as  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  pm  it. 
That  would  be  ainstoric  step  and  Bei- 
.  rut,  fearful  of  its  Arab  bankers  and 
its  own /Moslems,  is  reluctant.  It 
"  wants  to  stick  to  discussing  wiih- 
’  drawal  of  Israeli  and  other  foreign 
forces,  and  the  extension  of  central 
Government  sovereignly. 

Before  withdrawing  its  30,000 
•troops,  Israel  seeks  the  departure 
from  Lebanon  of  Id, MO  Palestinian 
..'forces-  The  35,000  Syrians  would 
:  leave  at  the  same  time  as  the  Israe- 
■}  Hs.  Jerusalem  also  demands  a  25- 
,  mile-wide  zone  in  southern  Lebanon 
where  heavy  weapons  would  be 
.'  banned;  Israelis  would  man  three 
.  "warning  stations"  on  the  ground 
and  fly  reconnaissance  missions  over 

tbejnne. 


Last  week,  with  the  negotiators  un¬ 
able  to  agree  even  on  an  agenda,  offi¬ 
cials  predicted  tile  discussions  would 
take  months.  Mr.  Sharon  warned 
Lebanon  not  to  hold  "a  stopwatch." 
Egypt  accused  Israel  of  seeking 
lengthy  talks  to  delay  President  Rea¬ 
gan's  peace  plan  for  the  West  Bank 
and  Gam. 

Talks  will  resume  tomorrow  in 
Khalde  and  Presidential  envoy  Philip 
C.  Habib  reportedly  will  return  this 
week  with  new  ideas  for  solutions. 


Dream  Team  to 
Tackle  the  MX 

Around  Washington,  high-level 
commissions  usually  have  low  levels 
of  success;  their  recommendations 
are  often  filed  and  forgotten.  The 
White  House  is  banking  everything  on 
a  new  MX  basing  commission  as  an 
exception  to  the  rale. 

President  Reagan  last  week  had  re¬ 
portedly  decided  to  arm  the  panel 
with  mega-names  whose  recommen¬ 
dations  would  carry  weight  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill,  which  has  set  March  1  as  a 
deadline  for  the  President  to  come  up 
with  a  new  basing  scheme.  Brent 


Brent  Scowcroft 


Scowcroft.  a  senior  national  security 
adviser  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Ad¬ 
ministrations  — ■  and  a  man  who  had 
doubts  about  the  “dense  pack" 
scheme  that  was  hooted  down  in  the' 
just -concluded  97th  Congress  —  was 
due  to  bead  the  panel. 

Mr.  Scowcroft  should  know  by  now 
what  will  fly.  He  served  on  an  earlier 
commission  that  recommended 
strapping  the  missiles  to  airplanes, 
one  of  the  30-odd  bating  plans  previ¬ 


ously  considered.  Other  members  of 
the  panel  were  expected  to  include 
former  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  and  former  Secretaries  of 
’State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Alexan¬ 
der  M.  Haig  Jr.  White  House  aides 
said  the  commission's  marching  or¬ 
ders  would  be  broadened  to  include 
such  strategic  considerations  as  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  so- 
called  “triad”  of  nuclear  forces. 

Apparently  limbering  up  for  de¬ 
fense  spending  fights  to  come.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  speaking  at  a  recom¬ 
missioning  ceremony  for  the  battle¬ 
ship  New  Jersey,  last  week  loosed  a 
volley  at  those  who  have  accused  the 
Pentagon  of  being  greedy  and  waste¬ 
ful.  insisting  that  he  bad  halted  a  de¬ 
cline  in  military  spending,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  added,  “In  spite  of  all  the  sound 
and  fury  that  we  hear  and  read,  de¬ 
fense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
G.N.P.  is  well  below  what  it  was  in 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  years." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  V. 
Weinberger,  appearing  On  the  Penta¬ 
gon  poop  deck,  maintained  that  there 
remained  not  an  ounce  of  flab  in  his 
Pentagon’s  budget  “I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  cut  more  from  our  de¬ 
fense  programs  without  risk  to  our 
national  security,”  he  said. 
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Another  Winter 
Of  Discontent 
In  Afghanistan 

Soviet  troops  last  week  entered 
their  fourth  year  in  Afghanistan  with 
little  to  show  for  it  except  a  chorus  of 
boos  from  around  the  world. 

Peking,  sternly  repeating  its  price 
for  Chinese-Soviet  reconciliation,  re¬ 
minded  Russia's  new  leaders  that 
"by  invading  Afghanistan  and  mass¬ 
ing  its  troops  along  the  Alghan-Chi- 
nese  border,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pos¬ 
ing  a  grave  threat  to  China's  securi¬ 
ty."  The  Chinese  insist  that  all  Soviet 
forces  along  their  borders  must  be 
pulled  back  and  also  that  Soviet  sup¬ 
port  for  Vietnam’s  occupation  of 
Cambodia  must  end. 

The  People’s  Daily,  in  its  strongest 
language  since  Yuri  V.  Andropov  be¬ 
came  Soviet  leader  in  November, 
urged  all  “peace-loving"  countries  to 
“increase  the  pressure  on  the  aggres¬ 
sor  and  provide  moral  and  material 
assistance  to  the  Afghan  people  In 
their  struggle."  China  has  not  denied 
reports  that  it  is  among  those  sending 
weapons  to  the  Afghan  guerrillas. 

On  a  conciliatory  note,  however,  a 
two-paragraph  Chinese  greeting  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  60th  anniversary 
hinted  at  compromise.  “Both  sides," 
it  said,  “must  take  practical  steps  to 
remove  obstacles  by  means  of  con¬ 
sultations,  applying  joint  efforts." 
And  four  musical  performers  from 
Moscow’s  Bolshoi  Theater  who  were 
guests  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
were  invited  to  visit  Peking’s  leading 


Afghan  demonstrators  burning  a 
Soviet  flag  In  New  York  last  week. 


music  academy,  encouraging  Soviet 
diplomats  seeking  resumption  of  offi¬ 
cial  cultural  relations. 

In  Washington,  President  Reagan 
renewed  his  attack  on  "Soviet  im¬ 
perialism."  Even  with  105,000  troops 
and  chemical  weapons,  he  said,  Mos¬ 
cow  had  been  unable  to  control  the 
Afghan  countryside  or  secure  many 
cities  and  had  failed  to  rebuild  the 
Communist-controlled  Afghan  army 
or  create  an  effective  government. 
After  discussions  with  President  Zia 
ul-Haq  of  Pakistan,  which  succors 
three  million  Afghan  refugees,  Mr. 
Reagan  said,  “We  are  both  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
will  return  Afghanistan  to  the  ranks 
of  independent  nonaligned  nations." 
Tass  denounced  the  Reagan  criticism 
as  a  vow  to  wage  "nondeclared  war¬ 
fare"  against  Afghanistan. 

New  Contender 
In  Lisbon  Stakes 

Portugal’s  Prime  Minister  Fran¬ 
cisco  Pinto  Balsemao,  who  resigned 
two  weeks  ago,  picked  a  successor 
last  week.  But  his  is  not  the  final 
word  ;  if  it  were,  perhaps  he  wouldn’t 
have  felt  obliged  to  quit  as  the  head  of 
the  country’s  14th  government  since 
democracy  was  restored  in  1974. 

Mr.  Pinto  Balsem&o,  who  had 
enough  of  the  backbiting  in  his  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  in  the  conser¬ 
vative  coalition  called  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Alliance,  nominated  Viter 
Crespo,  an  educator  with  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  California  and 
the  head  of  the  party’s  parliamentary 
group.  But  Mr.  Crespo  has  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  not  only  to  the  coalition  part¬ 
ners,  the  muebdivided  Christian 
Democrats,  which  gave  him  only 
qualified  support,  and  the  monar¬ 
chists,  but  to  President  Antdnio  Ra- 
raaJho  Eanes. 

General  Eanes  is  under  leftist  pres¬ 
sure  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  hold 
elections  rather  than  cany  on  with  a 
conservative  Government  that  has 
tried  to  undo  some  of  effects  of  the 
1974  revolution  such  as  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  major  banks  and  compa¬ 
nies.  On  the  other  side,  businessmen 
worry  that  an  austerity  budget  for 
1983  as  well  as  measures  to 
strengthen  the  private  sector,  which 
were  pending  when  Mr.  Pinto 
Baisaraao  resigned,  might  not  sur- 


Signs  of  hard  times 

France’s  inflation  rate 

(in  percent,  annual  average) 


—  16% 


French  borrowing 

(international  bank  loans  to  public  and  private 
sectors  maturing  in  one  year  or  more. 

In  billions  Of  U.S.  dollars)  "! 


rive  if  leftists  won  an  election.  The 
United  States  is  also  disturbed  by  Che 
crisis  for  it  holds  up  a  negotiation 
over  continued  use  of  an  air  base  in 
the  Azores  as  well  as  what  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  Washington’s  first  re¬ 
quest  for  facilities  in  mainland  Portu¬ 
gal,  a  satellite-tracking  station  and 
facilities  at  air  bases. 

Greece  Ends 
Communist  Exile 

The  civil  war  that  devastated 
Greece  from  1947  to  1949  led  to  the 
first  major  United  States  move  to 
contain  Communism  in  Europe-  With 
the  help  of  $300  million  of  American 
military  and  economic  aid  under  the  ‘ 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  war  ended  in 
defeat  for  the  Communist  rebels. 
About  130.000  fled  abroad,  mostly  to 
Soviet-bloc  countries,  or  were  exiled 
after  serving  prison  terms  for  crimes 
against  the  state. 

Last  week.  Socialist  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Andreas  Papandreou  fulfilled  an 
electoral  promise  by  inviting  back 
some  30,000  survivors  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  who  left.  Promising 
them  their  citizenship  simply  by  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  form,  Mr.  Papandreou  said 
in  a  Christmas  broadcast  of  “na¬ 
tional  political  reconciliation"  that 
they  would  be  free  to  return  “when¬ 
ever  they  want." 

Mr.  Papandreou  acted  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  pro-Moscow  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  which  was  outlawed  after 
the  civil  war  but  now  operates  le¬ 
gally.  An  independent  Communist 
group,  the  Committee  for  the  Repa¬ 
triation  of  Greek  Refugees,  noted 
that  the  invitation  had  not  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  offers  of  financial 
assistance  and  suggested  that  Mr. 
Papandreou  might  be  less  interested 
in  getting  the  refugees  home  than  in 
making  points  with  left-wing  opinion. 
Conservatives  were  also  irritated  by 
what  they  saw  as  Mr.  Papandreou’s 
attempt  to  distract  Greeks  from  their 
economic  problems. 


Moscow  Jousts 
With  the  Pope 

Between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Pope . 
John  Paul  II,  the  feeling  is  mutual. 
But  last  week.  Christian  charity  was . 
strained  more  than  usual  by  a  rare 
.Soviet  aitack.against  die  Polish  Ponj  L 
~  tiff  for  “subversive  activity”  against  “ 
Poland  and  Other  countries.  The  at- 
.  tack  “needs  no  comment  or  reply," 
the  Vatican  said  in  commenting  and 
replying  on  an  article  that  “contra¬ 
dicts  the  reality  of  the  facts.” 

The  Pope  has  spoken  often  of  Po¬ 
land  but  his  public  statements,  with  a 
visit  to  his  homeland  due  in  June, 
have  been  moderate  and  devoid  of  di¬ 
rect  criticism  of  the  military  regime. 
But  a  raw  nerve  evidently  has  been 
touched  in  the  Kremlin  by  allegations 
of  K.G.B.  complicity  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  John  Paul  by  Bulgar¬ 
ian  secret  agents,  if  the  claims  of  the 
Italian  police  prove  accurate . 

Moscow’s  offensive  was  launched 
through  a  monthly  called  PoUticbes- 
noye  Obrazovaniye  (Political  Educa¬ 
tion)  and  conveyed  by  the  official 
press  agency,  Tass.  The  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  “the  former  archbishop  of 
Cracow"  as  one  who  “has  taken  a 
much  more  conservative  and  rigid 
position  toward  the  socialist  world 
than  his  predecessors."  What 
seemed  to  be  the  worst  crime,  the 
periodical  suggested,  was  Solidarity, 
the  free  Polish  union  destroyed  by 
martial  law,  which  was  suspended 
last  week.  The  article  said  Solidarity 
was  bom  “not  in  the  disorders  that 
swept  the  country  in  the  summer  of 
1980  but  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  Vatican  pointed  to  a  situation 
that  “is  well  known  to  all,  on  which 
world  public  opinion  has  pronounced 
a  judgment  that  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
tradicted.”  Soviet  official  sources 
were  also  died  for  having  praised  the 
Pope  for  “his  high  skill  and  untiring 
work”  for  peace. 

U.S.  Withholds 
Sea  Law  Funding 

President  Reagan  has  decided  that 
those  who  don't  play  shouldn't  pay. 
He  announced  last  week  that  Wash¬ 
ington  would  not  honor  assessrnemts 
of  up  to  $1  million  a  year  for  the  new 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  preparatory 
'  commission.  The  agency  will  draff 
rules  for  deep  sea  mining.  The  Rea- 

-  gan  Administration  objects  to  inter¬ 
national  control  of  seabed  minerals 
and  has  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Western  diplomats  said  the  with¬ 
holding  action  could  undermine  the 
world  organization  and  recalled  the 
trauma  of  Soviet  and  French  refusals 
to  pay  for  U ruled  Nations  peacekeep¬ 
ing  In  the  Congo  in  the  1960’s.  (Paris 
later  made  an  equivalent  “contribu¬ 
tion.  ’  ’  Moscow  never  paid.) 

The  White  House  argued  it  could 

-  skip  payments  for  the  new  commis¬ 
sion  because  it  is  legally  “distinct 
from  the  U-N.”  Tommy  T.B.  Koh  of 
Singapore,  head  of  the  sea  law  con* 
ference  and  a  jurist,  called  the  action 
“a  very  important  step  backwards" 
as  a  precedent  for  other  countries  on 
other  issues. 

Henry  Giniger 
and  Milt  Freudenbeim 
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Sources-.  O.E  C  D  :  institut  National  de  la  Stetistusua  et  das 
Etudes  Economiques 


Few  Cheerful 
Cherubs  This  Year 
For  Mitterrand 


By  JOHN  VINOCUR 


PARIS  —  One  of  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand’s  advisers,  who  is  paid  to  think  wide  and 
large,  cast  his  eye  joyously  forward  the  other  day 
and  said  he  liked  the  looks  of  1985.  The  intervening 
years?  Seven  hundred-odd  days  of  discomfort  for 
the  short-view  people  to  puzzle  out,  he  explained. 

The  French  generally  aren’t  elated  by  the  out¬ 
look  for  1983,  or  1984,  and  the  problem  for  Mr.  Mit¬ 
terrand’s  Government  is  that  voters  have  the 
chance  as  early  as  March  to  say  in  nationwide 
municipal  elections  if  they  approve  of  what  their 
leaders  are  doing  about  the  situation.  As  hard  as 
the  Government  will  try  to  characterize  the  voting 
as  hundreds  of  patternless  local  contests,  the  elec¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  runs  things  as  he  completes  the  second  year 
of  his  seven-year  term. 

Between  now  and  March,  next  to  nothing  can 
happen  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Socialist  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  decision  in  mid-1982  to  abandon  more 
spending  as  the  solution  to  the  economic  crisis  has 
improved  the  life  of  many  Frenchmen.  The 
change  of  course  probably  helped  Mr.  Mitter¬ 
rand’s  reputation  for  realism  in  other  Western 
countries,  but  the  economic  projections  from  the 
state’s  own  research  institute  line  up  with  current 
opinion  polls  showing  most  of  the  population 
thinks  socialism  isn’t  working — at  least  not  yet. 

By  the  institute’s  reckoning,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  will  fall  2  percent  in  the  first  third  of  1983,  pri¬ 
vate  investment  will  decline  and  unemployment, 
which  stabilized  late  this  year,  will  start  to  climb 
again.  Inflation,  held  back  by  a  wage  and  price 
I*"  freeze  tolclase  to  10  percent,  f^Shbve^iqddUpf  < 
France’s  industrial  competitors,  'Began  moving 
up  again  in  November  when  restrictions  were  lift¬ 
ed.  So  inflation  may  again  be  a  problem,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  franc. 

Those  figures  will  probably  affect  the  national 
mood  less  than  others  that  say  rents  will  increase 
by  9.8  percent,  gas  and  electricity  by  10  or  11  per¬ 
cent,  and  telephone  bills  by  almost  as  much.  Mr. 
Mitterrand  may  wind  up  talking  a  lot  about  the 
price  of  fuel :  It  is  expected  to  go  down. 

The  Socialist  Party  calculates  that  its  real  job 
in  the  municipal  elections,  run  on  party  lines,  is  to 
contain  losses  and  pre-empt  the  possible  postelec¬ 
tion  contention  that  the  President  is  a  beaten  man, 
his  policies  rejected.  But  no  one  expects  the  left  to 
perform  as  well  as  in  1981,  when  Mr.  Mitterrand 
came  to  power,  or  in  1977,  when  the  last  municipal 
voting  signaled  that  the  end  was  near  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Valery  Giscard  d’  Estaing. 

This  time,  the  extent  of  the  erosion  and  bow  it  is 
distributed  in  the  Socialist-Communist  coalition 


.  -through  November 
Source:  Morgan  Guarantee  Truer  Cc 


will  determine  Mr.  Mitterrand’s  reaction.  Major 
losses  would  probably  start  the  conservative  op¬ 
position  clamoring  again  for  early  legislative 
elections,  abend  of  those  scheduled  for  1906.  The 
President  might  find  it  suddenly  useful  to  dump 
the  Communists  from  the  Government,  although 
at  a  price  of  potential  labor  difficulty. 

Another  political,  response  to  a  poor  perform¬ 
ance  could  be  to  bring  a  few  centrists  into  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  spread  the  blame  and  cushion  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Pre-Qectoral  Caution 

Until  they  areo^  of^^^ 

-  areaVtJfle 

ously  to  defend  the  franc  tor  the  time  being  be¬ 
cause  devaluations  are  regarded  as  a  political 
loss  of  face.  But  new  inflation  and  the  substantial 
trade  imbalance  could  make  a  later  devaluation 
necessary. 

The  elections  also  provide  a  passible,  if  partial, 
explanation  for  France’s  relatively  quiescent 
Middle  East  policy  of  late.  There  has  been  support 
in  Paris  for  the  Reagan  plan;  and  the  French  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  alongside  the  United  States, 
and  Italy  in  the  international  force  in  Lebanon. 
The  temptation,  though,  to  push  a  French  initia¬ 
tive  is  real,  and  there  was  talk  in  the  fall  about 
Mr.  Mitterrand  being  willing'  to  receive  Yassir 
Arafat.  It  made  little  domestic  political  sense  be¬ 
fore  elections  involving  a  significant  Jewish  vote, 
but  the  idea  may  look  more  attractive  in  the 
spring. 

Once  the  elections  are  past,  1983  may  also  be  the 


Gtimnx-lJslOT /dues  BoapilEoo 


year  when  the  French  do  something  to  improve 
relations  with,  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Mitterrand’ 
always  scored  points  here  when  he  said  he  found 
his  predecessor  too  eager  to  talk  to  Leonid  1. 
Brezhnev  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But 
now,  his  Foreign  Minister,  Claude  Cbeysson.  will 
be  going  to  Moscow  in  February,  and  a  meeting 
between  the  President  and  Yuri  A.  Andropov  dur- 
ing  the  year  is  not  Inconceivable. 

Mr.  Cbeysson  has  been  saying  as  loudly  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  1983  will  be  a  tough  tone  for  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  because  of  the  negotiations  at  Geneva 
and  possible  deployment  by  the  end  of  year  of 
United  States  Pershing-2  and  cruise  missiles  ty. 
BT  Europe.  The-T’reaeh  attitude  is  dose  to  Washing# 
«  ton’s;  Par&d&@Hs  tftairannyofthf 

>**■  allies  that  theWestem  defense  community  would 
probably  become  a  sham  if  there  were  no  effec-' 
-  -tive  counter  to  the  Soviet  SS-20*s.  •  - 

Yet  this  is  relatively  easy  talk  in  Paris,  where 
r"  there  are  no  neutralists  but  no  Pershing  launch- 
sites  either;  the  tougher  issue  will  be  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  in  the  spring,  after  the  elections, 
on  the  five-year  plan  for  French  defense. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Government  and 
general  staff  acknowledge  it,  the  way  money  gets 
allocated  will  be  a  central  factor  in  determining 
French  strategy  for  the  next  decade.  From  the 
looks  of  the  preliminary  squabbling,  France  will, 
of  course,  maintain  its  independent  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  but-wHl  direct  the  rest  of  fts  effort  in- a  way 
that,  without  integration  into  NATO  commands, 
will  better  fit  overall  alliance  tactics. 

If  Mr,  Mitterrand  gets  through  the  elections 
without  serious  wounds,  the  defense  debate  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  significant  event  of  1983. 


A  Sharp  Drop  in  Strikes,  but  No  ‘Givebacks’ Either 


A  Bleak  Reality  Tempers 
Canada’s  Union  Militancy 


By  DOUGLAS  MARTIN  . 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia  —  During  the 
Great  Depression,  Canada 's  army  of  unemployed 
roamed  quixotically  across  this  broad  country  in 
quest  of  work  that  did  not  exist.  Finally,  the  fed¬ 
eral  Government  herded  them  into  work  camps  in 
British  Columbia  —  where  tens  of  thousands  bad 
ended  up  —  and  paid  them  the  grand  sum  of  $7.50 
a  month.  Neither  satisfied  nor  cowed,  the  angry 
men  hopped  freight  trains  to  Vancouver  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  more  money. 

Today,  the  economy  is  the.  worst  since  the 
“dirty  30’s,”  and  the  feistiness  of  workers  is  still 
apparent.  The  unemployed  are  again  organizing 
and  workers  are  refusing  to  make  the  sort  of  con¬ 
cessions  or  givebacks  that  have  characterized 
labor  pacts  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  strikes  in  British  Columbia  have  fallen 
by  three-quarters  as  workers  closely  weigh  the 
often  subtle  differences  between  punishing  com¬ 
panies  into  submission  and  committing  economic 
suicide.  “To  be  militant  is  one  thing,  to  be  stupid 
is  another,"  one  labor  leader  growled. 

The  new  equation  amounts  to  balancing  14.3 
percent  unemployment,  a  50  percent  jump  in  wel¬ 
fare  rolls  and  a  doubting  of  business  bankruptcies 
against  one  of  the  strongest  traditions  of  labor 
militancy  in  North  America.  More  than  45  percent 
of  non-agri cultural  workers  are  organized  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  compared  to  less  than  a  quarter  in 
the  United  States  and  39  percent  in  all  of  Canada. 
Canadian  union  membership  has  grown  by  6.4 
percent  in  the  past  two  years  while  the  number  of- 
organized  American  workers  has  shrunk. 

Predictably,  management  sees  things  one  way: 
“I  think  this  has  driven  home  to  labor  that  the  last 
40  years  of  steadily  improving  living  standards 
could  not  continue  indefinitely,"  Bill  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  Employers  Council  of  British  Co¬ 


lumbia,  said.  And  labor  sees  them-another:  MWe 
just  say  no  truck  nor  trade,  if  they’re  trying  to 
screw  us,”  Jim  Kinnaird,  president  of  the  British 
Columbia  Federation  of  Labor,  declared.  ■ 

So  far,  the  result  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
lambs  out  of  British  Columbia’s  labor  lions.  De¬ 
spite  the  drop  in  strike  action,  there' have  been 
major  walkouts  —  35,000  construction  workers 
and  32,000  government  employees  were  among 
those  who  struck  in  1982.  A  tangled  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Vancouver  longshoremen  and  dock  man¬ 
agement  cost  the  Canadian  economy  $8  million  a 
day  in  lost  grain  sales  and  forced  the  layoff  of 
thousands  of  railway  workers  during  a  17-day 
lockout,  itself  provoked  by  a  six-week  slowdown. 

Unions  Are  Tough  Everywhere 

The  scene  is  surprisingly  similar  elsewhere  in  a 
country  where  unemployment  is  expected  to  stay 
around  13  percent  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Al¬ 
though  In co  Ltd.  had  announced  the  shutdown  of 
its  mammoth  nickel  mini*  in  Sudbury,  Ontario  ef¬ 
fective  July  5.  employees  chose  to  spend  their  last 
month  on  the  job  striking  for  higher  wages.  Also  in 
1982,  some  7,000  plumbers  in  Ontario  and  more 
than  8,000  nurses  in  Alberta  went  out.  “Workers 
don’t  need  union  leaders  to  lead  tfipm  back¬ 
wards,”  asserted  Grace  Hartman,  -the  grand¬ 
motherly  president  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Pub-, 
lie  Employees  who  went  to  jail  in  1980  for  refusing 
to  order  striking  hospital  workers  back  to  work. 

But  the  centerpiece  of  union  assertiveness  was 
the  Canadian  United  Auto  Workers’  six-week 
strike  against  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  following 
an  American  workers’  agreement  to  work  without 
a  contract  until  this  month.  At  a  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  1982.  Bob  White,  chief  of -the  Cana¬ 
dian  union,  was  the  only  member  of  the  U.A.W ’s 
26-member  executive  board  to  vote  against  any 
union  concessions  in  new  talks.  By  year  end  he 
was  muttering  about  disaffiliating  from  the 'De¬ 


troit-based  international  union,  and  criticizing  the 
idea  of  profit-sharing,  a  cherished  goal  of  Walter 
Reuther.' 

The  Canadian  unions  reject  givebacks  because; 
they  believe  such  concessions  hurt  members  with-  ’ 
out  enhancing  job  security;  their  leaders’  gener¬ 
ally  leftist  political  orientation  leads  them  to  dis¬ 
parage  what  they  term  American  “business 
unionism"  with  its  focus  on  specific  economic  ob- 
lectiVeS  rather  than  bmaripr  social  «inrt>m<- 

A  result  is  that  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America  has  rejected  forest  companies’  re- 
-  quests  to  reopen  their  June  contract,  despite  a  40 
percent  unemployment  rate  frtwnc  British  Co¬ 
lumbia's  _  lumbermen.  Similarly,  workers  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario;  Canada’s  depressed  steel  cen- . 
ter,  have  cast  aside  management’s  suggestions 
they  forgo  cost-of-living  increases  under  an  exist¬ 
ing  amtraet. 

Why  the  toughness?  John  Crispo,  a  political 
economist  at  the  University  of  Toronto  suggests . 
two  reasons:  first,  layoffs  in  major  industries  oc¬ 
curred  first  in  the  United  States  and  therefore, 
workers  there  were  under  greater;  pressure  to 
make  concessions.  Second,  Canada  still  maintains 
an  unstated  policy  of  bailingoctf  probiem  compa¬ 
nies  and.  by  the  same  token,  -their  workers,  a 
course  eschewed  by  the  staunchly  free-enterprise 
Reagan  Administration.  ;  ■-  • 

Union  leaders  here  are  more  frankly  .political 
than  ordinary  members  who  tend  to  vote  Liberal 
or  Conservative  in  federal  ejections  rather  than 
for  the  leftist  New  Democratic  Party  championed 

by  their  chiefs-And  the  bqom-and-bust  cycles  that 

characterize  this  resource-based  economy  may 
also  have  a  reinforcing  effect.  “In  other  words, 
get  it  while  the  getting’s  good,  and  resist  wage 
cuts  during  recession,*’  Stuart  Jamieson,  an  emi¬ 
nent  labor  economist,  said. 

Canadian  labor,  academics  and  other  analysts 
.say,  will 'probably  become  more  politicized  as 
workers  organize  to  fight  anti-strike  Legislation 
contained -in  anti-inflation  policies  at  the  federal . 
level  and;  in  the  provincial  Governments  of  Onr 
tario  and  Quebec.  Reflecting  this  political  tilt, 
unemployed  workers  are  planning  a  mass  march 
on  Ottawa*  this  spring.  Another  likelihood  is  that 
-  GaTWKttyure  will  continue  their  steady  drift  away 
from  control.by  big  international-unions  based  in 
the  United  States. 
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Reagan  Administration  Seeks  to  Lift  the  Six-Year  Arms  Embargo 


Chile  Improves  Human  Rights 
Record  but  Is  It  Good  Enough? 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

SANTIAGO,  Chile  —  Recent  crackdowns  by  the  re¬ 
gime  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte,  including  the  de¬ 
tention  of  some  200  protestors  two  weeks  ago,  have  raised 
new  questions  about  the  Reagan  Administration's  desire 
to  lift  the  United  States  embargo  on  arms  to  Chile. 

A  year  ago,  at  Mr.  Reagan’s  urging.  Congress  author¬ 
ized  him  to  lift  the  ban,  whichit  had  imposed  six  years  be¬ 
fore  because  of  human  rights  abuses.  But  it  stipulated 
that  the  President  must  first  certify  three  things:  Chile 
had  made  '’significant  progress”  in  improving  human 
rights;  it  was  in  the  "national  interest"  to  end  the  embar¬ 
go;  and  Chile  had  "taken  appropriate  steps"  to  bring  to 
justice  the  assassins  of  Qriando  Leteller,  a  former  Chil¬ 
ean  Foreign  . Minister  who  was  killed  in  Washington  in 
1976.  Apparently  the  Administration  believes  all  three 
conditions  have  been  met  because  it  is  reported  to  have 
prepared  a  draft  certification. 

The  human  rights  record  has  clearly  improved  in 
Chile,  but  the  point  is  whether  it  has  improved  enough  to 
satisfy  Congress.  General  Pinochet  took  power  in  a  1973 
couo  that  overthrew  Marxist  Presides  Salvador  Allende 
Gossens.  The  hundreds  of  assassinate  os  and  disappear¬ 
ances  that  followed  virtually  ended  in  1979.  according  to 
Chilean  human  rights  groups  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  But  other  violations — torture,  detention,  political 
imprisonment,  internal  banishment  and  exile —have  con¬ 
tinued  at  significant  levels  for  the  last  three  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  church  said  there  were  137  political  prisoners 
on  Oct.  31.  More  than  1,000  people  were  reportedly  de¬ 
tained  for  vajying  periods  in  1982  for  political  violations. 

Government  officials  counter  that  a  program  under 
study  to  allow  many  of  the  estimated  10,000  to  35,000  exiles, 
abroad  to  return  to  Chile  is  evidence  of  their  intention  to 
continue  progress.  But  the  recent  detentions  and  the  exil¬ 
ing  of  such  outspoken  critics  as  Manuel  Bustos,  a  labor 
leader,  and  Carlos  Podlech,  head  of  the  wheat  growers’ 
association,  reflect  what  the  critics  see  as  limited  consti¬ 
tutional  freedom  inside  Chile,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Constitution  extends  General  Pinochet’s  rule 


until  at  least  1989  and  gives  the  police  extraordinary  de¬ 
tention  and  punishment  powers.  Approval  by  more  than 
60  percent  of  Chile's  voters  in  a  plebiscite  two  years  ago 
partly  reflected  the  trauma  of  the  Allende  years  but  it  also 
resulted  from  the  limits  placed  on  opposition  campaign¬ 
ing.  The  plebiscite  came  at  a  time  when  the  Chilean  econ¬ 
omy  was  booming.  Today  it  is  in  deep  recession  and  the 
regime  is  consequently  much  less  popular. 

Church  and  human  rights  leaders,  nonetheless,  sadly 
acknowledge  that  human  rights  abuses  are  not  a  major 
concern  to  most  Chileans.  That  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  lifting  the  arms  embargo  would  be  popular  here.  But 
neighboring  Argentina  may  be  a  lesson.  The  thousands  of 
Argentine  disappearances  were  once  ignored  or  justified 
by  the  public  there,  too.  Today,  as  censorship  has  eased 
and  information  about  the  missing  has  emerged,  the  dis¬ 
appeared  are  a  key  political  issue.  Washington,  because 
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Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte  (foreground)  with  aides. 


of  its  standoffish  policy  toward  Buenos  Aires,  including  an 
arms  embargo  imposed  four  years  ago,  is  seen  by  many 
Argentines  and  civilian  political  leaders  as  having  been  a 
beneficent  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  post-Pinochet  Chile 
wilt  view  the  United  States  if  it  offers  military  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  regime.  But  many  human  rights  leaders  said 
they  would  regret  the  loss  of  outside  pressure  “Clearly, 
whatever  support  a  government  gives  for  human  rights 
helps,"  said  Msgr.  Juan  de  Castro  Reyes,  a  church  offi¬ 
cial  who  looks  after  human  rights  and  welfare  questions. 
However,  United  Nations  pressure,  in  the  form  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  against  Chile  by  the  General  Assembly,  provoked 
the  Government  :wo  weeks  ago  into  an  angry  refusal  :o 
cooperate  further  with  human  rights  agencies  t!  all  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

But  Chileans  appear  to  have  a  greater  p recce. .panon 
Chile  and  Argeniip.'a’almasr  went  to  war  in  197S  be:ause  of 
a  dispute  over  the  Beagle  Channel,  a:  the  up  of  the  :usn- 
nem.  The  Chileans  fear  that  Argentina,  having  Iasi  to 
Britain  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  may  try  to  restore  its 
pnde  by  seizing  the  channel. 

Argentina,  much  bigger  and  stronger  than  Chile,  is 
rapidly  replacing  its  Falkland  tosses.  With  the  American 
arms  market  closed  to  them,  the  Argentines  have  been 
buying  in  Europe  and  Israel.  Europe's  many  Socialist 
Governments  have  restricted  sales  to  Chile,  however, 
never  having  forgiven  the  Plnocher  forces  for  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Allende 

Reagan  Administration  officials,  cuing  their  lack  of 
influence  in  the  Falkland  war,  argue  that  the  United 
States  could  better  influence  Argentina  and  Chile  if  it 
were  a  principal  supplier  to  both.  "What  we're  trying  :o 
do  ir.  this  Administration  is  get  back  in  the  game  and 
maintain  regional  balances."  a  senior  official  said  "ll  is 
in  our  interest  to  prevent  war."  Consequently,  one  em- 
bd  rgo  is  not  likely  to  be  lifted  without  the  other. 

In  the  Letelier  case,  an  American  grand  jury  in  197S 
indicted  three  Chilean  secret  agents  for  the  murder.  Bui 
the  Chilean  Supreme  Court  refused  to  extradite  them,  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient.  The  indictments 
were  won  with  evidence  gained  from  plea  bargaining  with 
Michael  Townley,  an  American  who  admitted  helping  the 
Chilean  police.  The  Chileans  do  not  recognize  plea  bar¬ 
gaining. 

State  Department  officials  have  testified  in  Congress 
that  Chile  has  complied  within  the  bounds  of  its  Jaws  and 
that  six  years  of  arms  embargo  have  been  punishment 
enough.  Many  in  the  Justice  Department  fought  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  pressure  for  the  extraditions  but  State  won  out. 
Administration  officials  said. 
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Need  a  special  gift?  Or  are  you  just  feeling  a  little  self-indulgent? 
There's  nothing  better  than  a  book.  The  titles  listed  here  are 
available  from  the  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem.  Tel 
Avhr  and  Haifa.  You  can  order  by  mail,  too.  Just  fill  out  and  send 
the  coupon  below,  with  your  cheque,  to  THE  JERUSALEM  POST. 
P.O.B.  81.  91000  Jerusalem.  Prices  include  VAT.  Postage  and 
handling  are  free. 


WITH  PREJUDICE 
By  Alex  Berlyne 

Ale*  Berlyne "s  mind  is  either  a  fount  of 
erudition  or  a  rubbish  dump,  depending  on 
your  pomt  ol  view.  In  the  ten  years  "With 
,  Prejudice"  has  been  appearing  in  The 
'.Jerusalem  Post  the  column  has  dealt  with 
such  abstruse  topics  as  Anal  (a  language 
spoken  in  Surma  and  Manipurl.  the  way 
Shakespeare's  puns  crop  up  in  comic 
postcards  four  centuries  later,  and  the  age- 
old  question  of  "Who  is  a  Sioux?"  With 
tongue  planted  firmly  in  cheek.  Bertyne 
lovingly  assails  nearly  every  institution 
hallowed  by  man. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  256  pages,  hardcover,  illustrated. 
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CARTA'S  GUIDE  TO  EGYPT 
$.  Ahrtuy  and  A.  Israel,  eda. 

Planning  a  trip  to  Egypt?  This  book  talhf  ' 
you  where  to  go;  whet  to  see  end  what  not. 
to  seel  Right  schedules  ro  and  from  Ban- - 
Gurtan  Airport  restaurant  guide,  historical 
background  (including  the  history  of 
Egypt’s  Jewish  community).  Helpful  hints 
include.  ,  where  to  find  a  kosher'  restaurant 
in  Cairo:  how  much  bottled  water  to  buy 
per  day:  how  to  mad  hieroglyphics:  where 
to  find  a  direct  telephone  fine  to  Israel-  The 
shm.  easy- to- carry  volume  tndudes  maps, 
drawings  and  colour  photographs.;’ 
Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  83  pages,  paperback:  fllustrated: 
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HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  IN  NINE  LANGUAGES 
By  Uxi  Darvali 

This  handy  phrase  book  gives  travellers  the 
appropnate  translations  into  Hebrew. 
English.  German.  French.  Italian.  Greek. 
Japanese.  Spanish  end  Dutch  Slim 
enough  ro  be  conveniently  earned  m  a 
pocket. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  150  pages,  paperback,  illustrated 
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ISRAEL  GARDENING  V  . 

ENCYCLOPEDIA.  .  ;  ; 
By  Walter  Frank!  vvV  .. 

Comprphensiyer,  month-by-monih  .. 

instructions' for  planting  ewiything  that 

grows  m  Israeli  gardens,  homaa  and 

window  boxes.  For  green- thumbed  wizards 
,  arid  regular,  garden -variety  plant  Invert, 
.'thjfc  bestselling  book  w  a  must-. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  .256  pag-.'S,  laminated  hardcover. 
tUustated.  -•;■■■ 
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ISRAELI  COOKING 
ON  A  BUDGET 
Sybil  Zimmerman,  ed. 

Hundreds  of  recipes  in  over  300  illustrated 
pages  Simple  recipes  for  delicious, 
inexpensive  meals  were  coHseted  from  28 
contributors,  including  Sabrss  and  new 
immigrants.  This  popular  cookbook  Is  now 
in  its  third  edition.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Sybil  Zimmerman,  author  of  Wonders  of  e 
Wonder  Pot 

Published  by  The  Jerusalem  Post.  304 
pages,  paperback,  illustrated  and  indexed. 
IS  125 
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Journalist  protesting  Bihar  state's  proposed  press  law. 


Turning  Up 
The  Pressure 
On  India’s 


By  WILLIAM  K.  STEVENS 

NEW  DELHI  —  A  serious  browser  picking  up  a  book 
in  an  Indian  book  shop  may  be  taken  aback  to  discover 
that  passages  have  been  deleted.  In  Bombay,  a  volume  of 
essays  and  pictures  about  that  city  bears  ink  smears  blur¬ 
ring  what  someone  considered  an  unflattering  portrayal 
of  an  ethnic  group.  In  New  Delhi,  whole  paragraphs  about 
the  politically  sensitive  state  of  Kashmir  in  a  popular 
travel  guide  have  been  blacked  out. 

The  censoring,  whether  official  or  not,  says  some¬ 
thing  about  the  climate  of  expression  in  India  —  along 
with  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  of  great  vari¬ 
ety,  also  on  display,  that  have  not  been  tampered  with. 
Free  and  open  publication  is  the  rule  and  except  during 
the  1975-77  emergency,  when  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi’s  Government  suspended  civil  liberties,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  enjoyed  a  free  and  vigorous  press. 

But  the  People's  Union  for  Civil  Liberties  warned 
earlier  this  year  against  ignoring  “the  fact  that  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  democratic  polity  and  essential  freedoms  have 
not  had  very  long  innings  in  India”  and  that  “intolerance 
of  inconvenient  speech  or  writing  therefore  comes  easily 
to  many  people."  Thus,  it  is  perttaps  not  surprising  that 
when  an  Indian  politician  feels  put  upon  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  may  trycto  silence  them.  That  happened  in  Bom- 
'  bay  in  i98f,  when  fhe  thief  Minister  offaaharashtra  state, 
.  Abdul  Rahman  Antulay,  was  stung  by  a  corruption  expose 
in  The  Indian  Express.  For  a  time,  the  paper  dosed  its 
Bombay  edition,  blaming  political  pressure  and  related 
labor  troubles.  But  The  Express  survived  in  Bombay  and 
Mr.  Antulay  was  eventually  dismissed. 

Then  last  year,  in  the  eastern  state  of  Bibar,  another 
Chief  Minister,  Jagannath  Mishra,  responded  to  repeated 
charges  of  corruption  by  newspapers  by  proposing  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  have  put  editors,  publishers,  advertisers 
and  even  newspaper  vendors  In  jail,  without  bail,  on  the 
say-so  of  a  policeman.  A  bitter  struggle  over  press  free¬ 
dom  ensued  in  this  often-turbulent  society,  which  still 
remembers  Mrs.  Gandhi's  heavy  hand  during  the  emer¬ 
gency.  The  issue  acquired  even  more  urgency  because  the 
printed  word  is  almost  the  sole  bulwark  of  free  public  ex¬ 
pression.  Television,  radio  and  movies  are  Government- 
controlled  or  censored. 

Dr.  Mishra  rushed  a  bill  through  his  legislature  that 
would  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  publish,  sell  or  pos¬ 
sess  printed  matter  that  is  "grossly  indecent”  or  "scurril¬ 
ous.”  Offenders  could  be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  held 
without  bail  and  tried  by  an  executive  magistrate,  an 
agent  of  the  state  executive.  Upon  conviction,  they  could 
be  imprisoned  for  up  to  two  years,  five  for  a  second  of¬ 
fense.  Dr.  Mishra  contended  the  bill  was  necessary  to 
curb  "yellow  "  journalists  and  "character  assassina¬ 
tion.”  Opponents  said  he  was  trying  to  supress  corruption 
charges.  Its  critics  said  the  bill  in  Bihar  could  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  in  time  would  hobble  the  entire  national  press. 
During  five  months  of  strikes  and  so m eti m es-viol ent 
demonstrations,  central  Government  officials  and  jour¬ 
nalists  have  negotiated  over  the  Bihar  situation  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  words  kept  the  issue  before  the  public.  The  very 
fact  of  this  unfettered  and  spirited  debate  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  measure  .of  the  basic  state  of  press  liberty. 
The  depth,  breadth  and  persistence  of  the  protest,  which 
reportedly  startled  the  Government,  is  being  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  democratic  health. 

Last  month,  the  centra!  Government,  which  must  as¬ 
sent  to  the  bill  before  it  can  become  law,  returned  it  for 
reconsideration.  New  Delhi  recommended  amendments 
to  define  “scurrilous ;  ”  to  limit  coverage  to  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  writers  and  editors;  to  gram  bail  to  offenders;  to 
require  an  independent  judicial  magistrate’s  warrant  for 
arrest,  and  to  require  trial  before  such  a  magistrate. 
Some  opponents  say  tins  would  omit  the  bill's  most  objec¬ 
tionable  features.  Others  point  out  that  essential  features 
would  remain.  The  generally  pro-Gandhi  Times  of  India 
called  the  changes  "cosmetic"  and  urged  the  state  to  for¬ 
get  the  bill.  But  Dr.  Mishra  said  that  he  would  seek  to 
have  it  amended  and  passed. 

Mrs.  Gandhi’s  role  is  unclear.  Like  many  heads  of 
democratic  states,  she  £as  displayed  no  particular  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  press.  It  is  widely  assumed  that  she  called  the 
tune  In  deciding  the  official  stance  on  the  bill,  but  an  offi¬ 
cial  close  to  the  decision  point  insisted  she  was  not  di¬ 
rectly  involved. 

In  the  end,  the  question  is  likely  to  be  settled  in  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  India  is  reviewing  a  similar  law 
from  the  southern  state  of  Tamil  Nadu.  If  it  kills  that  law, 
the  Bihar  bill  would  likely  die  as  well.  India's  courts  have 
a  tradition  of  independence.  But  the  Constitution,  unlike 
America’s,  does  not  prohibit  legislative  interference  with 
the  press.  Rather,  the  right  of  free  expression  is  qualified 
by  "reasonable  restrictions”  in  the  interest  of  "the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  state,  friendly  relations  with  foreign  states, 
public  order,  decency  or  morality,  or  in  relation  to  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  defamation  or  incitement  to  an  offense." 
This  provision  has  been  invoked  as  authority  for  the  Bihar 
bill. 

There  have  been  calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  absolute  freedom  for  the  media,  but  no 
groundswell  of  support  is  apparent  A  move  is  afoot  to 
create  a  national  code  of  conduct  promulgated  by  a  na¬ 
tional  press  council  composed  mostly  of  journalists  but 
also  of-  members  of  Parliament.  This  has  found  favor 
among  some  journalists  as  a  means  of  curbing  excesses. 
But  A-S.  Abraham,  senior  assistant  editor  of  the  Times  of 
India,  insists  that  “Press  freedom  defined  is  press  free¬ 
dom  abridged,  and  press  freedom  abridged  is  well  on  the 
way  to  press  freedom  being  denied.”  ' 
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gist!  Badlands  in  northwest  New  Mexico. 


Watt  Blazes 
More  Trails  to 
The  Wilderness 

While  most  Congressmen  were  in 
their  home  woods  last  week,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  moved  to  cut 
millions  of  acres  of  real  wilderness 
from  Government  holdings.  Though 
the  action  did  not  automatically  open 
the  areas  to  “multiple  use” —such  as 
mining  and  lumbering  —  it  removed 
special  protections  that  prohibit  such 
development. 

In  addition  to  80  million  acres  of  na¬ 
tional  wilderness,  20  million  acres 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
24  million  acres  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  are  under  study 
for  inclusion  in  the  Federal  system. 
Unless  Congress  or  the  courts  inter¬ 
vene,  the  Interior  .  Department’s  rul¬ 
ing  will  delete  more  than  800,000 
acres  from  the  study  category,  and 
possibly  up  to  5.1  million  acres  after  a 
new  inventory  is  completed.  Most  of 
this  territory  is  in  the  .West  and 
Southwest  —  including  New  Mexico’s 
Bisti  Badlands,  which  is  already 


being  reconsidered  becafase  of  angry 
reaction,  and  Wyoming’s  Encamp¬ 
ment  River  Canyon. 

About  465.000  acres  are  in  “split  es¬ 
tate”  regions,  where  the  Government 
owns  the  surface  but  states,  corpora¬ 
tions  or  individuals  own  what  is  un¬ 
derneath.  Another  540,000  acres  com¬ 
prise  all  study  areas  of  5,000  or  fewer 
acres.  The  department  said  it  would 
re-examine  parcels  of  more  than 
5,000  acres  that  are  contiguous  with 
official  wilderness  tracts  to  see  if 
they  qualify  on  their  own  merit, 
rather  than  as  buffer  zones. 

“Congress  bad  just  got  done  send¬ 
ing  [Interior  Secretary  James  G.j 
Watt  a  message  about  leaving  our 
wilderness  alone,"  said  Charles  M. 
Clusen,  conservation  director  of  the 
Wilderness  Society.  “It  is  astonishing 
the  amount  of  contempt  he  is  showing 
for  Congress  by  this  sneak  attack.” 
Mr.  Watt's  spokesman  said,  “It  is  our 
lawyers*  opinion  that  the  business  of 
Government  goes  on  even  when  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  in  session.”  The  Sierra 
Club,  in  coalition  with  other  environ¬ 
mental  groups,  plans  to  sue  to  block 
the  action. 

Mr.  Watt,  in  an  apparent  nod  to 


angry  environmentalists,  announced 
that  he  would  issue  no  more  leases  for 
oil  or  gas  drilling  in  Government 
wildernesses,  though  some  might  be 
granted  on  lands  dropped  from  con¬ 
sideration.  “It’s  not  worth  the  politi¬ 
cal' hassle,”  he  said.  In  a  seemingly 
bizarre  twist  on  another  issue,  he  said 
that  he  had  decided  to  grant  Kuwaiti 
oil  interests  the  opportunity  to  buy 
energy  rights  on  non-wilderness  Fed¬ 
eral  lands. 

Getting  a  Bearing 
On  Lehman  Deal 

New  officials  in  Washington  gener¬ 
ally  are  advised  to  help  keep  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  clean  by  disposing  prop¬ 
erly  of  assets  that  might  lead  to  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest.  Questions  emerged 
last  week  whether  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  F.  Lehman  Jr.  had  done 
that. 

Mr.  Lehman  denied  suggestions 
contained  in  a  New  York  Times  arti¬ 
cle  that  the  Abington  Corporation,  a 
military  consulting  firm  he  owned  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Administration,  was 


still  in  that  business.  He  also  denied 
that  he  stood  to  profit  in  the  future 
from  the  deal  under  which  he  sold 
overseas  rights  to  the  Abington  name 
to  a  British  peer,  Lord  Chalfbnt. 

Mr.  Lehman  said  further  that  he 
had  no  contra ctural  or  other  under¬ 
standing  with  Lord  Chalfont  for  the 
reacquisition  of  the  overseas  Abing¬ 
ton  after  he  leaves  the  Government.’ 
Lord  Chalfont  had  said  there  was 
such  an  agreement,  albeit  not  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Before  last  week’s  denial,  Mr. 
Lehman  had  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refute  Lord  Chal  font’s  con¬ 
tention  and  did  not  do  so.  Lord  Chal¬ 
font,  after  talking  with  Mr.  Lehman, 
denied  he  had  said  there  was  any  un¬ 
derstanding  about  buying  back 
Abington. 

If,  as  Lord  Chalfont  said  and  Mr. 
Lehman  denied,  the  Abington  over¬ 
seas  sale  included  “acquiring  (Mr. 
Lehman’s)  clients,”  who  included  de¬ 
fense  contractors  with  whom  Mr. 
Lehman  deals  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  deal  allowing  Mr.  Lehman  to 
buy  back  the  company  might  consti¬ 
tute  a  conflict  of  interest.  Several  of 
Mr.  Lehman’s  clients  did  in  fact  be¬ 
come  Lord  Chalfont’s. 


The  Office  of  Government  Ethics  is 
inquiring  into  the  matter.’  according 
to  David  R.  Scott,  acting  director.  He 
declined  to  speculate  on  the  focus  of 
the  inquiry  or  how  long  it  would  take. 

Mississippi 
Moves  on  Schools 

New  industries  checking  out  Sun 
Belt  locations  have  found  it  easy  to 
write  off  Mississippi.  A  poorly  edu¬ 
cated  work  force  is  one  reason.  Only 
.  half  the  adults  are  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  10  percent  of  school-age 
children  do  not  go  to  school: 

Now,  with  unemployment  ap¬ 
proaching  12  percent,  with  nearly  a 
third  of  the  state’s  residents  officially 
classified  as  poor,  the  Mississippi 
Legislature'  has  concluded  that  per¬ 
haps  reading  and  writing  count  for 
something  after  all. 

Under  an  education  package 
adopted  late  last  month,  Mississippi 
—  whose  public  schools  are  predomi¬ 
nately  filled  with  blade  and  poorer 
white  children  —  will  for  the  first 
time  have  full-time  state-supported 
kindergartens  as  all  other  states 
have.  Parents  and  guardians  can  be 
fined  as  much  as  $1,000  or  jailed  for  a 
year  if  they  don’t  keep  their  children 
in  class  until  they  are  at  least  14 
years  old  —  a  two-year  increase  in 
the  minimum  school  age.  Teachers, 
who  draw  an  average  of  $13,000  a 
year,  are  to  get  a  $1,000  across-the- 
board  pay  increase.  Other  money 
was  voted  for  classroom  aides  to  as¬ 
sist  in  reading  programs.  Commis¬ 
sions  will  be  created  to  review  school 
accreditation  and  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion. 

The  reforms  will  be  paid  for  with . 
stiff  tax  increases.  Starting  in  1984. 
the  sales  tax  goes  up  .to  5.5  percent 
from  5  percent.  The  Legislature, 
which  had  twice  before  rejected  Gov. 
William  Winter’s  education  propos¬ 
als  (largely  because  he  wanted  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  reforms  with  a  levy  cm  big 
oil  and  gas  companies),  also  ap¬ 
proved  an  increase  in  the  state’s  in¬ 
come  tax. 

“If  we  could  just  direct  the  militant 
pride  Mississippiaiis  have  in  them¬ 
selves  and  their  state  toward  some¬ 
thing  positive,  there  is  no  end  to  what 
we  can  do,”  the  governor  said. 
“We’re  as  good  as  anybody  and  I 
think  we’re  tired  of  being  pictured  as 
always  in  last  place.” 

Future  generations  might  not  be 
the  only  beneficiaries.'  Mr.  Winter, 
limited  by  law  to  a  single  four-year 
term,  is  regarded  as  a  prime  con¬ 


tender  for  a  top-level  job  in  Washiag- 
‘  ton  shoald  his  Democratic  party  re¬ 
gain  the  White  House  in  I98L 

Lewis  Takes 
The  third  Exit 

Drew  Lewis  is  among  the  more 
capable,  and  toughest,  of  the  Reaga- 
.  naurs.  In  two  years  as  Secretary  of 
'  Transportation,  he  enforced  the  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  rehire  any  of  the  11.400  air 
traffic  controllers  fired  by  President 
J  Reagan  and  began  de-emphasizing 
Government  safety  standards  for 
autos;  more  recently,  be  helped  talk 
Mr.  Reagan  into  supporting  the  niefc- 
ei -a -gallon  gasoline  tax  increase  to 
pay  for  toad  repairs  and  help  mass 
transit.' 

But  last  week,  Mr.  Lewis,  appar¬ 
ently  restless  because  he  had  been 
told  he  bad  risen  as  for  as  he  would  go 
in  the  Cabinet,  announced  that  he 
would  step  down  on  Feb.  1  and  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  Warner- Amex 
Cable  Commuxucatiohs  Inc.,  the 
sixtb-largest  cable  television  firm. 
He  said  he  bad  the  “greatest  respect” 
for  Mr.  Reagan  and  would,  of  course, 
assist  in  any  Reagan  re-election  cam¬ 
paign.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
hadn’t  been  offered  another  post  aa 
the  Reagan  team  if  be  would  stay  on. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  the 
president  hopes  to  name  a  successor 
by  Feb.  1.  Early  speculation  on  a  re¬ 
placement  centered  on  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole,  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff,  and  Commerce  Secre¬ 
tary  Malcolm  Baldrige. 

So  far,  two  other  Cabinet  officers 
have  failed  to  stay  the  course:  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Alexander.  M.  Haig  Jr., 
who  huffed  once  too  often  in  June, 
and  Energy  Secretary  James  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  gave  up  trying  to  elimi¬ 
nate  his  job  in  November  to  become 
head  of  a  medical  school  in  South 
Carolina. 

Meanwhile,  another  transaction 
took  place  in  the  Government-indus¬ 
try  personnel  swap  shop.  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Company  announced  that  it 
had  hired  the  number  two  man  at  the 
Pentagon,  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Frank  C.  Carlucci,  to  head  its  new  in¬ 
ternational  unit,  Sears  World  Trade 
Inc.  The  chairman  of  Sears  World 
Trade  is  Roderick  M.  Hills,  former 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission. 


Michael  Wright, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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Congress  Proposes,  the  Economy  Disposes 


Source  Sunday  c‘  Labor  Statistics 


Helping  Unemployed 
Is  the  First  Priority 
But  It’s  Expensive 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


_  Washington 

HEN  the  98th  Congress  convenes  tomorrow, 
members  are  likely  to  trip  over  one  another  in 
their  eagerness  to  propose  Federal  action  to 
reduce  unemployment  But  the  hustle  and 
bustle  should  not  be  mistaken  for  concrete  action,  which 
will  cost  money  and  be  subject  to  approval  by  President 
Reagan. 

Many  members  of  Congress  from  both  parties  will  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Capitol  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  voters 
gave  them  a  mandate  to  create  jobs.  The  question,  as  they 
see  it,  is  not  whether  there  should  be  a  jobs  program,  but 
rather  what  type. 

Marcy  C.  Kaptur,  the  Democratic  Congresswoman- 
elect  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  probably  speaks  for  many  In  the 
freshman  class  when  she  says,  “The  message  from  this 
district  is  that  people  are  hurting  severely,  they've  weath¬ 
ered  a  very  sad  Christmas  and  they  can’t  wait  for  the 
Reagan  economic  program  to  work.” 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  jobs  legislation 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  gaining  approval.  Howard 
H.  Baker  Jr.,  Republican  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  have  both  said  that  a 
public  works  jobs  bill  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  of 
the  new  Congress.  In  the  postelection  session,  the  Repub¬ 
lican-controlled  Senate  voted  to  spend  SO  billion  an 
creating  jobs,  and  the  House,  with  a  majority  of  Demo¬ 
crats,  recommended  £5.4  billion.  A  conference  committee 
eliminated  such  money  at  the  last  minute. 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Republican  of  Oregon, 
apologized  to  his  colleagues  for  the  action  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee.  He  said  he  would  do  everything  passible 
to  persuade  the  President  to  include  a  package  of  Job- 
creation  programs  in  the  budget  he  sends  to  Congress  on 
Jan.  31.  “We  do  not  need  more  soup  kitchens,  more  hand¬ 
outs,  more  extensions  of  unemployment  benefits,"  said 
Mr.  Hatfield,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  “We  need  to  put  people  to  work,  not  just  help  them 
when  they  are  out  of  work.’ ’ 

There  are  many  reasons  to  think  that  Presidential 
veto  threats  will  be  less  effective  this  year;  there  will  be 
26  more  Democrats  in  the  House,  If  unemployment  per¬ 
sists  at  the  current  rate  of  10.8  percent  —  and  few  eco¬ 
nomic  forecasters  expect  the  numbers  to  drop  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  first  half  of  this  year— the  case  for  Federal 


action  would  seem  to  grow  stronger.  The  approach  of  the 
1984  elections  will  further  increase  the  pressure  on  Wash¬ 
ington  to  do  something  about  unemployment,  which  is 
sure  to  be  a  central  issue  in  Presidential  primaries. 

Senator  Dan  Quayle,  Republican  of  Indiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  employment  subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  will  review  the  record 
of  job-creation  programs  at  a  hearing  on  Jan.  12.  Two 
weeks  later,  Representative  Henry  A.  Waxman  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  chairman  of  the  health  subcommittee  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  will  examine  the  plight  of  the 
16  million  people  who  have  lost  health  insurance  coverage 
as  a  result  of  unemployment.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  due  to 
consider  legislation  extending  the  duration  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits.  A  special  temporary  program  of  supple¬ 
mental  benefits  is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
March,  regardless  of  the  unemployment  rate. 

Some  Democrats  favor  combating  unemployment 
with  a  big  package  of  economic  stimulus  measures  in¬ 
cluding  Federal  aid  to  the  housing  industry  and  subsidies 
for  public-service  jobs  at  local  libraries,  hospitals, 
schools,  parks  and  playgrounds.  The  political  appeal  of 
such  programs  is  undeniable,  but  in  the  past,  official  in¬ 
terest  seemed  to  crest  soon  after  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  issued  its  monthly  report  on  employment. 

Groundsweils  and  Doubts 

The  postelection  session  of  Congress  was  instructive. 
Starting  with  release  of  the  monthly  unemployment  data 
on  Nov.  5,  there  was  a  rapid  groundswell  of  support  for 
job-creation  programs.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  econo¬ 
mists'  doubts  were  being  clearly  heard.  They  said  that 
public  works  programs  helped  skilled  workers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  trades  but  not  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Representative  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the 
first  Democrats  to  spotlight  the  high  cost  of  reducing 
unemployment  by  direct  job-creation  programs.  “If  the 
Federal  Government  wanted  to  lower  unemployment  by 
just  one  percentage  point,  using  the  most  efficient  and 
fastest  way,  a  public  service  program,”  he  said,  “it  would 
have  to  be  willing  to  put  up  $13  billion.”  To  achieve  the 
same  objective  with  a  mix  of  public  works  and  public 
service  jobs  could  cost  520  billion,  he  warned. 

Many  Democrats,  while  talking  forcefully  about  the 
need  for  job  programs,  share  the  apprehension  of  Repub¬ 
licans  that  Washington  cannot  solve  the  problem,  cannot 
create  jobs  fast  enough,  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  make 
much  of  a  doit  in  unemployment. 

John  F.  Cogan,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  con¬ 
curs.  “Public  works  job  programs  are  not  the  answer,"  he 
said.  Mr.  Cogan,  the  head  of  an  interagency  task  force 
seeking  ways  to  reduce  unemployment ,  said  he  had  no. in--  - 
formation  to  suggest  that  President  Reagan  had  become 
more  receptive  to  large-scale  job  programs. 

No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  belief 
that  such  programs  are  counterproductive.  But  many  in 
his  own  party  question  his  political  judgment  in  bucking  a 
bipartisan  majority  in  Congress,  as  the  Administration 
did  in  opposing  the  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
last  summer. ...  . 


Despite  a  Recovery, 
High  Jobless  Rate 
Is  Expected  During 
The  Next  Two  Years 

By  EDWARD  COWAN 

•  *  WASHINGTON 

UNLESS  the  American  economy  is  sicker  than 
even  most  pessimists  think,  recovery  from  the 
recession  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  Yet,  .unem- 
ployment  —  once  again  the  public’s  paramount 
economic  concern,  now  that  inflation  has  abated — seems 
to  have  settled  in  for  a  long  siege  at  the  highest  rates  since 
World  Warn. 

The  last  week  of  the  year  brought  fresh  indications  of 
deeply  rooted  economic  problems  but  also  signs  that  the 
18-montb-old  recession  may  be  finally  bottoming  out. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  the  second  largest  steel  maker, 
said  that  it  would  abolish  nearly  10,000  jobs. 

Better  news  came  from  Washington.  The  Commerce 
Department  reported  a  0.8  percent  rise  in  its  index  of 
leading  indicators,  a  sign  that  recovery  is  approaching. 
The  Labor  Department  reported  that  initial  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  held  well  below  600,000  for  the 
fourth  week  In  a  row,  an  indication  that  unemployment 
may  be  leveling  off . 

With  the  elections  almost  two  years  away,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  recovery  in  1983  might  seem  good  enough  for  the 
Reagan  White  House  and  the  Republican  Party,  but  it 
isn’t.  What  worries  them  is  the  expectation  among  many 
economists  that  the  recovery  will  lead  to  only  small  re¬ 
ductions  in  unemployment.  In  November,  it  stood  at  12 
million  persons,  or  10.8  percent,  the  highest  rate -since 
1940.  December  figures  are  due  Friday. 

The  cautious  economic  scenario  to  be  released  later 
this  month  in  the  President’s  budget  is  expected  to  fore¬ 
cast  sluggish  economic  growth  of  less  than  2  percent  for 
all  of  1983,  but  a  stronger  second-half  pace,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  no  lower  than  7-3/4  to  8  percent  by  Election  Day. 

That  wouldn’t  seem  as  high  as  it  used  to,  because  the 
meaning  of  “full  employment”  has  crept  up;  from  4  per¬ 
cent  unemployment  in  the  1960’s  to  6  percent  or  more  now. 
The  reasons  for  the  rise  are  the  Increased  role  in  the  labor 
force  of  women  and  teen-agers,  who  usually  have  higher 
unemployment  rates  than  adult  men.  The  heavy  toll  of  im¬ 
ports  on  autos  and  steel  may  also  be  a  factor.  But  unem¬ 
ployment  is  high  by  historic  standards,  as  the  Democrats 
—  who  see  “jobs”  as  their  natural  issue  — ■  are  sure  to 
shout.  In  the  1957-58  recession,  for  example,  peak  upem-  . 


ployment  was  7.5  percent.  In  the  1973-75  slump,  9  percent 
was  the  peak. 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly  warned  that  as  a 
"lagging”  indicator,  unemployment  will  respond  slowly 
to  economic  recovery.  For  just  that  reason,  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  issues  to  be  examined  at  length  in  the 
President's  Economic  Report'at  the  end  of  January. 

Martin  S.  Feldstein,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  implicitly  outlined  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  in  a  November  speech  entitled  “Reducing  the  Rate  of 
Unemployment."  Mr.  Feldstein  made  these  arguments ; 

•  There  are  two  kinds  of  unemployment,  structural 
and  cyclical.  The  cyclical  kind,  which  swings  inversely 
with  the  business  cycle ,  accounts  for  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
total.  The  rest  is  structural,  a  result  of  changes  in  trade; 
technology,  consumer  preferences,  population  and  so  on. 
“Only  a  sustained  economic  recovery  can  eliminate  the 
cyclical  bulge,"  Mr.  Feldstein  said,  and  that  reduction 
must  occur  slowly,  lest  inflation  reignite. 

•  Unemployment  is  not  as  bad  as  the  totals  suggest 
“Only  42  percent”  of  the  jobless  have  been  laid  off  without 
prospect  of  recall  Another  30  percent  were  people  seek¬ 
ing  a  first  job  or  “reentrants”  to  the  labor  force,  people 
looking  for  work  after  being  in  school  or  at  home. 

Economists  say  that  in  the  early  stages  of  recovery, 
unemployment  may  respond  slowly  because  employers 
prefer  to  add  hours  before  they  add  workers.  Beyond  that, 
how  fast  the  jobless  rate  declines  depends  bn  the  pace  of 
economic  growth  and  whether  that  growth  occurs  in 
labor-intensive  lin.es  or  capital-intensive  industries. 

Like  Mr.  Feldstein,  many  economists  see  a  conflict 
between,  fighting  inflation  and  fighting  unentploymeot 
Liberals  generally  opt  for  more  jobs,  canservatfyes  for  . 
less  inflation.  Ray  Marshall,  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
President  Carter  and  an  ally  of  organised  labor,  contends 
that  Reagan  economic  policies  “give  Hole  attention  to  the 
human  and  material  costs  of  unempfoy™*®1- 

The  Reagan-Feldstein  answer' is  that  a  slower,  less 
inflationary  leads  to  a  sounder  economy  and 

more  jobs  in  the  long  run.  Democrats  say  there  are  less 
costly  ways  to  curb  inflation,  ,  such  as  “incomes  policy'’ 
restraints  on  wages  and  prices-  1'  '  '  _ 

Mary  Eccles,  an  analyst  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  contends  that  a  shift  of  Federal 
budget  money  fp™  military  to  other,  more  labor-inten¬ 
sive  types  of  spending,  would  reduce  unemployment  fast¬ 
er.  She  also  suggests  that  wage  subsidies,  which  have 
been  used  in  a  limited  way,  could  help;  in  that  vein,  Mr. 
Feldstein  also  has  .suggested  the  use  of  wage  subtidies 
garbed  as  tax  incentives  to.  encourage  the  hiring  of  the 
long-term  jobless  and  youths. 

Democrats  also  contend  that  interest  rates  would  be 
lower,  and  the  economy  healthier,  if  Mr.  Reagan  had  not 
insisted  in  1981  on  a  three-year,  25  percent  tax  cut,  which 
they  say  contributed  to  higher  interest  rates. 

The  Administration  seemed  to  acknowledge  that 
criticism  in  1982  when  the  President  fought  for  and  signed 
a  $88  billion  revenue-raising  bilL  Of  late,  Treasury  Secre¬ 
tary  Donald  T.  Regan  has  suggested  some  furtber  selec¬ 
tive  tax  rises  in  1983  to  shrink  future  budget  riftfirtts  in 
hopesof  avoiding  higheT interest  rates.  . 
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Economy 


By  FRED  R.  BLEAKLEY 


WHO  would  have  thought  12 
months  ago  that  Chrysler,  the 
much  maligned  auto  maker, 
or  Winnebago,  the  once  hapless  manu¬ 
facturer  trf  recreational  vehicles,  or 
Pulte  Homes,  a  home  builder,  would 
Dtt  only  weather  one  of  the  worst  re- 
cessions  ever  but  then  soar  past  a 
stock  market  that  was  registering  its 
biggest  advance  in  history?  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that  Fay's  Drug  and 
Home.  Depot,  chain  store  retailers 
peddling  rather  mundane  products, 
would  capture  WatJ  Street's  fancy? 

Coleco,  another  sleeper,  was  better 
knows  for  inflatable  swimming  pools 
and  plastic  tricycles  than  video 
games,  but  as  the  year  was  ending  it 
had  one  of  the  largest  gains  of  any 
stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  And  few  investors  were  ex¬ 
pecting,  that  Digital  Switch,  one  of  the 


The  bull  market 
helped  them,  but  it 
was  not  the  main 
reason  for  their 
400  percent  gains. 


-top  performers  in  over-the-counter 
trading  in  1981,  would  turn  in  a  repeat 
performance  for  1982. 

But  as  it  turned  out,  these  unlikely 
stocks  were  at  the  top  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  charts  for  stocks  with  more  than 
$50  million  market  capitalization 
(shares  outstanding  times  price  per 
share)  in  each  of  the  country's  three 
marketplaces,  and  by  the  end  of 
December  they  had  given  their  early 
■  investors  handsome  capital  gains  of 
as  much  as  400  percent.  '  • 

Invariably,  investors  wonder 
“where  was  I  when  these  stocks  were 
discovered?*'  Or  they  mutter,  as  did 
John  Westergaard,  bead  of  the  Equity 
Research  Associations,  “I  could  kick 
myself,”  for  not  buying  Pulie  Homes 
when  it  was  in  the  bargain  basement. 
Fred  Kopf  of  Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Es- 
tabrook  &  Weeden  admitted  he  was 
“too  slow.aqjhe-friggeri'Jn  not  .get¬ 
ting  out  a  research  report  on  Fay's 
Drug  before  it  began  to  climb  late  last 
summer,  .  . 

Obviously,  the  stock  'market's  ex¬ 
plosive  surge  since  mid-August,  which 
resulted  in  record  trading  volume  and 
a  record  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age,  played  the  biggest  part  in  push¬ 
ing the  prices  of  the  top  performers  so 
far,  so  fast.  But  each  already  had  a 
head  of  steam  going  into  the  rally. 
And  by  year’s  end,  the  gains  were  so 
large  —  300  percent  to  400  percent  in 
some  cases  —  that  profit-taking 
trimmed  them  back  to  a  still-envious 
200  percent  to 300 percent. 

For  each  of  these  star  performers 
there  was  a  unique  reason  or  set  of 
reasons  why,  quarter  after  quarter,' 
its  earnings  were  well  ahead  of  any¬ 
one’s  expectations,  m  some  of  the 
cases  (Digital  Switch,  Telex  and  Cole- 
ico)  it  was  a  new  product.  In  others 
(Borne  Depot  and  Fay’s  Drug)  it  in¬ 
cluded  undercutting  competitors’ 
prices,  or  (Pulte  Home  and  Mountain 
Medical)  offering  better:  financing 
terms. 

“For  most  of  the  names  on  the  list  of 
1982*s  top  stocky;  the  perception  of  the 
future  changed  materially  from  what 
it  was  at  the  banning  of  the  year,** 
said  Gary  Gerstein,  a  money  manager 


for  Chase  Investors  Management. 
“Some  of  the  companies,  in  fact,  were 
m  serious  difficulty  to  start  with." 

Ooe  common  thread  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  novel  merchandising  con¬ 
cept  or  tool,  noted  Mr.  Westergaard. 
“That  works  in  any  kind  of  economy, 
any  ume.”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Depression  days  when  supermarket 
chains  sprang  up. 

Asked  what  similarities  he  saw 
among  the  lop  performers.  Peter 
Lynch,  portfolio  manager  of  the 
Magellan  Fund,  the  best  performing 
mutual  fund  over  the  past  five  years, 
said,  “If  1  had  a  crystal  ball  in  early 
1982,  !  would  have  looked  for  small 
consumer-oriented  companies  where 
my  earnings  expectations  left  room  so 
that  if  !  was  right  I  would  be  incred¬ 
ibly  right.  I  also  would  have  bought 
them  only  if  they  were  traded  at  sin¬ 
gle-digit  prices  and  were  not  heavily 
owned  by  mstituttoas.” 

As  for  the  larger  question  of  where 
do  these  stocks  go  from  here,  most  in¬ 
vestment  professionals  cautioned  that 
last  year's  winners  are  usually  this 
year’s  under-achievers,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  recommended  that  only  long- 
term-oriented  investors  hold  onto 
them. 

Mr.  Lynch,  however,  was  not  so  con¬ 
vinced.  He  noted  that  many  of  the  best 
performers  this  year  were  relatively 
small  companies.  When  such  a  com¬ 
pany  becomes  a  top  performer  one 
year,  he  said,  it  often  picks  up  institu¬ 
tional  support.  That  support  continues 
to  push  the  price  up.  In  addition,  the 
business  cycles  that  make  a  company 
look  good  usually  last  more  than  one 
year.  “I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
many  of  1982’s  top  stocks  looking  good 
next  year,  too,"  he  said. 

Below  is  a  look  at  the  year’s  five 
best  Big  Board  stocks,  the  two  top 
American  Exchange  stocks  and  the 
three  best  over-the-counter  stocks  as 
of  Dec.  23,  why  they  had  stellar  per¬ 
formances  and  what  the  investment 
community  thinks  of  them  now. 

CHRYSLER 

Chrysler  was  most  certainly  the 
surprise  stock  of  the  year.  And  it  was 
still  spiraling  upward  in  the  final 
weeks  of  December.  The  No.  3  auto 
maker  had  cut  costs  to  the  bone  to 
avert  bankruptcy  and  had  entered 
1982  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  need¬ 
ing  sales  of  only  1.1  million  cars  and 
trucks  to  break  even,  versus  2.4  mil¬ 
lion  a  few  years  ago. 

Chrysler  would  actually  have  done 
“so,  analysts  s" id,  were  it  not  for  a  five- 
'week  strike  atrics  Canadian  operation, 
which  was  settled  Dec.  10. 

Now,  with  the  likelihood  of  at  least  a 
modest  recovery  in  auto  sales  in  1983, 
David  Eisenberg,  an  auto  analyst  at 
Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Company,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Chrysler  would  earn  $3.50 
a  share.  Such  earnings  leverage,  plus 
a  $2  billion  tax  loss  carry  forward, 
convinced  Mr.  Lynch  of  Magellan 
Fund  to  buy  more  than  one  million 
shares  of  Chrysler  throughout  last 
year. 

As  of  late  December,  he  had  yet  to 
take  any  profits,  convinced  that  the 
new  car  models  and  a  yet-ro- be-in  tra¬ 
duced  small  van  would  prove  to  be 
winners  in  the  marketplace.  Even  so, 
Mr.  Lynch  said  he  believes  the  market 
has  overreacted  to  the  company’s  re¬ 
cent  labor  contract.  And  he  tempered 
his  long-term  bullishness  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  “the  stock  has  gotten  ahead 
ofitself.Ithinkitneedsarest.”  . 

FAY'S  DRUG 

As  a  regional  drugstore  chain  oper¬ 
ating  in  such  hard-hit  areas  as  Buffa¬ 
lo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  Fay’s 
Drug  was  hardly  a  leading  candidate 
to  be  on  many  investors’  buy  lists  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession.  But  it  did  not 
take  long  for  word  to  spread  that  earn¬ 
ings  from  sales  at  its  92  jumbo  stores 


WEEK  IN 


Drew  Lewis  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  over  as 
chairman  and  Chief  executive  officer 
of  Warner  Amex  Cable  Communica¬ 
tions  inc.v  effective  Feb.  l.  He  faces  a 
challenge:  The  company,  one  of  the 
nation's  -largest-  -  cable  television 
'  operations  wife  tnore  "than  140  cable 
systems  in  27  states,  has  been  losing 
money  ,  and  is  expected  to  post  a  $30 
million  loss' hi  1982.  Mr.  .'Lewis,  who 
for  months  has  been  reported  to  be  in 
.  line  tor  a  higher  Administration  job  or 
a.  return  .to  private  industry,  said  be 
had  decided  to  leave  the  Govermnent 
“after  much  thought  and  . careful  con¬ 
sideration/’  No  successor  has  been, 
named.  -  .  . 

President  Reagan's  top  economic 
advisers  scaled  back  their  forecastfor 
economic  growth  in  1S33.ps  they  pre-1 
pared  next  year’s  fiscal  budget,  which 
the  President  will  introduce  later  this; 
month.  The  pro  jeered  G.N.P.  growth-' 
rateis  expected  to  be  2  percent  for  die 
year  instead- of  the  3.1  percent -th«y- 
had  projected  in  September.'The  fore¬ 
casts  wffl  mean  Iks  anticipated  reve¬ 
nues  accompanied  by  greater  spend- 


Chase  Manhattan  cot  Its  prime  rate 
a'hfllf  paint  to  11  percent,  the  lowest 
level  in  two  years.  Otherfaanks  did  not 
immediately  follow. 


-  The  Fed  voted  to  accept  growth  in 
the  money  supply  at  a  higher  rate  than 
its  original  1982  target.  The  Fed  said 
its  policy  group  also  shifted  its  focus, 
at  least  temporarily,  to  control  inter¬ 
est  rates  instead  of  money  supply.  The 
Fed:  also  disclosed  that  the  nation's 
basic  money  supply  increased  $800 
million  in  the  week  ended  Dec.  15  to  a 
weekly  average  of  $480.3  billion. 

• 

The  merchandise  trade  gap  nar¬ 
rowed  to  $4.1  billion  in  November,  but 
the  deficit  for  the  year  is  expected  u> 
surpass  the  record  of  $42.4  billion  set 
in  1978.  Financial  troubles  in  Mexico 
and  other  large  United  States  trading 
partners  were  cited  for  the  large  defi¬ 
cits.  -  .  • 

*  a  .  • 

The  value  of  construction  contracts 
rose  16  percent  in  November  as  the 
housing  market  responded  to  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates,  the  F.W.  Dodge  company 

reported  '  . 

-  Bethlehem  Steel  will  eliminate 

peaxty  10,000  jobs  by  closing  most  of 
its  operations  in  Lackawanna,  NX 
and  consolidating  operations  at  its 
Johnstown,  Pa.  plant  The  cutback 
will  produce  a  fourth-quarter  write-off 
of  between  $750  millioc  and  $850  mil¬ 
lion  for  the -nation's* second-largest 
steel  company.  Analysts  said  Bethle¬ 
hem  could  lose  $L  billion  for  the  quar¬ 
ter.  - 


The  Super  Stocks  of  1982 


were  soaring.  Suddenly,  Fay’s  had 
joined  the  club  of  the  large  national 
drug  chains,  such  as  Revco  and  Rite- 
Aid,  whose  shares  had  already  been 
driven  up.  Traded  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  until  its  listing  on  the 
Big  Board  last  month,  Fay’s  climbed 
so  high  that  a  two-for-one  stock  split 
was  declared  and  made  effective  last 
Friday. 

Although  Fay's  lofty  price/ earning 
ratio  of  17  has  given  some  analysts 
reason  to  pause.  James  Margard  of 
Value  Line  Asset  Management  said  he 
believes  “the  greater  likelihood  is  that 
Fay’s  will  outperform  the  markn  in 
1983."  His  firm  bought  15,000  shares  in 
September  at  about  half  the  current 
price. 

As  for  the  reasons  of  Fay's  success, 
Mr.  Margard  cued  price  competitive¬ 
ness,  a  broad  array' of  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  an  effective  market  mg  ap- 


owns  about  300.000  shares  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $8.  “I'm  not  a  seller."  said 
Neil  Miller,  the  special  fund  manager. 
Besides  Coieco’s  technological  leader¬ 
ship.  he  was  impressed  by  its  toy  dis¬ 
tribution  network,  its  conservative  ac¬ 
counting  and  its  expertise  in  licensing 
wha:  he  considers  to  be  the  best  soft- 
»art-  producers  of  video  game*. 

WINNEBAGO 

Remember  those  lumbering  mo>  »r 
in  mm  in  which  vacationer*  anc  reu- 
nr>  discovered  America  during  ihe 
earl;.  1970’s?  Well,  the  high  cost  of 
gasoline,  ihen  the  high  cost  of  financ¬ 
ing  sent  Winnebago  into  a  skid  a  few 
wars  ago.  To  put  it  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  its  founder.  John  Hanson, 
came  out  of  retirement,  wielded  a 
-harp  axe  at  excessive  costs  and 
.spurted  the  company  to  mi  reduce 

new,  sleeker,  more  fuel -efficient  gen¬ 
erations  of  motor  homes 

From  a  loss  of  55  cents  a  share  m  its 


Best  and  Worst  Performers 


N.Y.S.E. 


Change  in  stock  odes  from  Oac  31 . 1 981 .  Includes  only  stocks  that  traded  on  the 
exchange  all  yew  and  currently  sell  for  more  than  $5  a  share. 


Chrysler 

17  5C 

4-419 

Borman's  Inc. 

9.75 

+350 

Fay’s  Drug 

2e  13 

+350 

Coleco 

28  75 

+318 

Vendo 

£75 

+313 

Winnebago  Industries 

13  88 

+270 

Telex 

22  0C 

+239 

Limited  Inc. 

23  38 

+228 

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics 

52  63 

+217 

Ipco 

14  13 

+214 

American  Motors 

7i3 

+200 

Fleetwood  Enterprise® 

38.25 

+1D7 

Stop  end  Shop 

52.25 

+197 

Nutri/System 

37.00 

+196 

Coachmen  Industries 

24.63 

+190 

Fed.  Nat  Mortgage 

24  63 

+190 

US  Air 

33  75 

+184 

National  Homes 

663 

+179 

PayteesCaahwaya 

43.50 

+168 

proach  to  the  elderly  and  a  computer¬ 
ized  data  processing  system  for  per- 
scriptions  and  billing. 

COLECO 

Describing  itself  as  “a  major  manu¬ 
facturer  of  recreational  and  entertain¬ 
ment  products  for  the  entire  family," 
Coleco  became  one  of  the  big  three  in 
video  games  in  1982.  But  when"  Warn¬ 
er's  Atari  division  announced  some 
bad  news  last  month,  the  downdraft 
that  hit  the  shares  of  Warner  and  Mat¬ 
tel  struck  Coleco  equally  hard.  It 
plunged  the  stock  from  the  $50  level  to 
below  $30,  although  in  the  past  week  it 
regained  some  of  the  lost  ground. 

The  pessimism  in  Coleco 's  case  was 
undeserved,  said  Barbara  Isgur,  an 
analyst  Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutch¬ 
ins.  Colecovision,  the  company's 
home  video  game  system  introduced 
last  August  and  sold  out  of  stores  this 
past  Christmas,  was  the  state  of  the 
art,  she  maintained.  So  were  its  new 
game  cartridges  that  have  advanced 
memory  and  graphic  detail  and  can  be 
used  on  Atari  and  Mattel's  Intellevi- 
sion  hardware.  Coleco’s  giant  jump  in 
sales  last  year  to  some  5500  million 
from  $176  million  in  1981  came' largely 
from  mushrooming  sales  of  home 
tabletop  models  of  arcade  games. 

Mrs. '  Isgur  remained  bullish  on 
Coleco  because  of  its  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  personal  computer  module  that 
is  compatible  with  Colecovision  hard¬ 
ware  in  mid-1983. 

Despite  the  selloff  in  Coleco’s 
shares,  some  major  shareholders  also 
remained  bullish.  Bankers  Trust,  for 
instance,  in  the  accounts  it  manages, 


Hie  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  said  it  would  compete 
against  A.T.  &  T.  in  equipment  sales 
by  selling  telecommunications  equip¬ 
ment  outside  of  its  home  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

• 

-  General  Dynamics  filed  suit  against 
A.T.  &  T.  charging  that  the  telephone 
company  violated  antitrust  laws  by 
monopolizing  the  customer-equip¬ 
ment  distribution  market. 

• 

Chrysler  said  ft  will  invest  $96  mil¬ 
lion  and  create  up  to  1,700  jobs  in  the 
production  of  new  G-24  sports  cars  and 
other  1984  models  at  its  Fenton,  Mo. 
plant  in  July  1983. 

Ford  said  it  will  cut  management 
staff  and  downgrade  some  positions  in 
product  development  to  reduce  casts, 
and  improve  communications.  It  is 
the  company’s  first  white-collar  cut¬ 
back  since  March. 

•. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  review 
the  Dreyfus  Corporation's  purchase  of 
Lincoln  State  of  East  Orange,  a  small ' 
New  Jersey  bank,  despite  Dreyfus’s 
claim  that  it  has  taken  the  bank  out  of 
the  Fed’s  jurisdiction  by  ending  Lin¬ 
coln’s  s. 

• 

Bank  .of  America  began  aggres¬ 
sively  offering  new  money  market  ac- 


T«M  International  7.SS  -79 

Varco  International _ 5  IS  -72 

Gao  International _ 9  Ss  -71 

Unit  Drilling _ 6  13  -70 

Kenal  Corp- _ 5/3  >68 

Patrick  Petroleum  4  63  -07 

QuanaxCorp- _ 7.00  -88 

MewpartcRaaowces  6.63  -66 

Revere  Copper _ 5  25  -0* 

Datapojfrt _ 18  63  -64 

WaatamCo.ofN.Anw.  8  88  -63 

Global  Marina _ aea  -62 

inoxcoOH _ 6  50  -80 

Flow  Gan  aral _ ii  13  -80 

Camaron  Iron  Wotfca  19.36  -M 

Am  ax _ 20  13  -57 

En  terra  Corp- _ 21.88  -S7 

Evana  Products  ,  7.63  -56 

Oak  Iftduatrtaa _ 14  36  -55 

NLlndurtrtta _ 17.88  -56 

Sourc*:  GensraJ  Ftnanclul  Serrfcss 

1980  fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  30,  Win¬ 
nebago's  operating  earnings  re¬ 
bounded  to  19  cents  the  following  year 
and  31  cents  in  the  year  ended  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

Particularly  impressive  to  William 
Lester,  an  analyst  at  First  Mid-Amer¬ 
ica  Corporation  in  Lincoln,  Neb., .was 
that  the  turnaround  took  place  when 
fuel  casts  and  interest  rates  remained 
high.  He  said  he  is  looking  for  an  earn¬ 
ings  jump  to  55  cents  a  share  before 
extraordinary  items  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

But  Mr.  Lester  recommended  the 
shares  only  for  long-term  investors  at 
this  stage.  Eveo  though  the  stock  has 
fallen  back  from  its  high  of  $16.50,  he 
said  he  would  not  advise  trading-ori¬ 
ented  investors  to  “buy  on  weaknsss" 
until  it  hits  the  $10  to $12  range. 

TELEX 

A  one-time  institutional  favorite. 
Telex  nearly  went  bankrupt  in  the 
mid-1970’s  after  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  un¬ 
dercut  its  prices  for  tape  and  disk 
drives.  Now,  Telex  is  riding  an  earn¬ 
ings  surge  and  becoming  an  institu¬ 
tional  favorite  again,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  its  videoscreen  computer  ter¬ 
minals  "that  are  as  good  if  not  better 
and  5  percent  to  10  percent  cheaper 
than  I.B.M.’s,**  said  Eugene  Collins, 
director  Of  research  at  Laidlaw, 
Adams  &  Tech.  Mr.  Collins  has  been 
recommending  the  stock  for  the  past 
two  years  since  it  was  at  3. 

Telex’s  terminals  are  compatible 
with  I.B.M.'s  big  3278  computer 
model.  And  their  relatively  low  price 


counts  in  California  at  a  promotional 
rate  of  11-25  percent  and  put  pressure 
on  competing  banks  to  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  they  will  offer  on  the  new 
accounts. 

• 

Burlington  Northern  filed  suit  to 
prevent  El  Paso  from  paying  a  divi¬ 
dend  and  from  changing  its  bylaws  in 
an  attempt  to  reverse  actions  taken  by 
El  Paso  that  were  designed  to  discour¬ 
age  its  shareholders  from  accepting 
Burlington’s  takeover  offer. 

• 

Mexico  plans  to  sell  34  percent  of  the 
banks  nationalized  in  September,  but 
will  not  allow  any  single  shareholder 
to  own  more  than  1  percent  in  the 
banks.  The  une-raanth  old  government 
of  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado  ex¬ 
pected  resistance  from  nationalist 
groups  favoring  the  state  takeover  of 
the  banking  system. 

• 

Mexico  will  receive  a  $450  million 
credit  frorq  26  banks  led  by  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago  to  buy  United 
States  farm  products. 

• 

Poland’s  Parliament  approved  a 
1983  budget  that  anticipates  $3  billion 
in  credits  from  non-Communist 
banks.  The  credits  would  take  the 
form  of  a  postponement  of  repayment 
of  that  amount  of  debt. 


of  $2,trjo,  has  drawn  a  lot  of  business 
from  insurance  companies,  banks  and 
corporations,  which  see  them  as  a 
means  to  increase  productivity  by 
providing  broader  access  to  central 
computers  for  more  workers.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  sees  earnings  reaching  $1.70  a 
share  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
1983,  up  from  94  cents  last  year. 

But  Telex’s  recent  price  evidently 
became  too  rich  for  some  investors. 
Sav»  one  money  manager  who  de¬ 
clined  to  be  identified.  “The  stock  was 
undervalued  at  $5,  and  it  was  reason¬ 
able  valued  at  $12  to  $15.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  isn’t  so  good  that  it  deserves  its 
current  price  yet." 

MOUNTAIN  MEDICAL 

This  manufacturer  of  oxygen  con¬ 
centrators  for  the  home  treatment  of 
people  with  pulmonary  diseases 
caught  Wall  Street  by  surprise  with  its 
sudden  earnings  explosion.  “The 
Street  really  didn't  know  the  compa¬ 
ny,"  said  Gary  Hatton,  an  analyst  and 
pension  fund  account  manager  for  the 
Eaton.  Vance  Corporation,  which  sold 
a  position  to  take  profits. 

Mr.  Hatton  said  he  originally  bought 
the  stock  because  of  the  marketing 
know-how  of  Mountain  Medical's  chief 
executive,  Robert  Johnson,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  oxygen  concentrator  field  is 
a  growing  one.  “Mountain  Medical’s 
technology  is  not  that  distinctive  from 
its  competitors,”  he  said.  "Its  forte  is 
disrribution. " 

Cathy  McDonald,  an  analyst  at 
Bear  Stearns,  pointed  out  that  Moun¬ 
tain  Medical  has  been  increasing  its 
market  share  recently  by  giving  deal¬ 
ers  the  option  of  leasing  rather  than 
buying  equipment  outright.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  introduced  a  smaller,  rela¬ 
tively  lightweight  model  last  year. 
Estimates  of  its  revenues  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  in  March  1983  were  $30 
million,  up  from  $13.9  million  last 
year  Mrs.  McDonald  estimated  that 
earnings  for  fiscal  1983  will  more  than 
double  to  at  least  $1.70. 

DIGITAL  SWITCH 

This  was  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  Digital  Switch,  a  maker  of  tele¬ 
phone  switching  devices,  has  been  at 
the  top  of  the  charts  in  stock  perform¬ 
ance.  It  went  public  as  a  startup  com¬ 
pany  in  1980  but  then  dropped  in  price 
until  the  present  management  team 
took  over  in  early  1981. 

By  converting  analog  sound  waves 
into  digital  patterns  and  then  back 
again  to  analog  waves  to  be  heard  by 
the  human  ear.  Digital  Switch  has 
enabled  the  long  distance  telephone 
common  carriers,  such  as  M.C.I., 
RCA,  and  Western  Union  to  become 
more  efficient.  They  can  send  more 
conversations'  through- one  transmis¬ 
sion  path  'feftiear.theyvare  -ai-Migit&l- 
form. 

Until  Digital  Switch  came  along 
with  its  first  shipment  in  early  1982, 
the  private  long-distance  telephone 
network  market  had  not  had  access  to 
digital  switching  derices,  according 
to  James  Donald,  the  company  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer. 

On  estimated  sales  of  $25  million 
this  year,  James  Hartke,  an  analyst  at 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  said  he 
expected  earnings  of  $1  a  share.  For 
1983  he  expected  sales  to  quadruple  to 
$100  million  and  earnings  to  double  to 


$2  a  share.  Although  there  has  been 
some  profit  taking  lately,  dropping 
the  stock  more  than  $10  from  its  high 
of  $49.50,  Mr.  Hartke  is  still  recom¬ 
mending  purchase.  “My  original  tar¬ 
get  of  $100  still  holds,”  he  said. 

PULTE  HOME 

Despite  the  recession  and  high 
mortgage  rates  that  leveled  the  sales 
of  other  home  builders,  Pulte  Home 
continued  to  build  more  homes  than 
ever  and  to  operate  in  the  black,  a  feat 
that  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  Wall 
Street. 

“I’ve  been  pounding  the  tables  for 
Pulte  since  last  spring,”  said  Barbara 
Alexander  of  Smith  Barney,  Harris 
Upham.  A  large  home  builder  such  as 
Pulte  can  undersell  its  local  competi¬ 
tion,  she  noted.  In  addition,  Pulte  in¬ 
creased  its  market  share  by  offering 
fixed-rate  mortgages  that  were  sig¬ 
nificantly  below  going  rates.  And  it  in¬ 
creased  sales  by  emphasizing  at¬ 
tached  homes  instead  of  detached 
homes. 

“Management  is  really  responsive 
to  what  customers  want,”  said  Ken¬ 
neth  Heebner.  head  of  the  Cr-ital 
Growth  Management  Group  division 
of  Loomis.  Sayles.  a  Boston  money 
management  company.  His  institu¬ 
tion  owns  over  500.000  shares  of  Pulte, 
which  is  traded  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  bought  between  last  May 
and  August  at  an  average  cost  of  $8.50. 
It  was  trading  around  $33  last  week. 
‘‘Management  is  not  saying  much 
about  its  prospects,  other  than  to  con¬ 
firm  that  new  home  building  orders 
are  spectacular,”  added  Mr.  Heebner. 

Miss  Alexander  said  she  expected 
1983  earnings  to  double  to  $1.40  a  share 
and  she  was  “conservatively”  esti¬ 
mating  $3  next  year,  with  an  earnings 
peak  at  least  $5.25  in  1985.  Although 
the  market  has  already  discounted 
much  of  Pulte's  future  earnings.  Miss 
Alexander  still  predicted  that  its  stock 
would  climb  at  least  to  around  $50  this 
year. 

HOME  DEPOT 

When  the  first  Home  Depot  store 
opened  in  Atlanta  in  1978  to  tap  the  do- 
it-yourself  home  improvement  mar¬ 
ket,  ii  was  twice  as  largeas  other  such 
centers  and  it  undercut  their  prices  as 
well.  Since  then,  the  company  has 
opened  seven  other  mammoth  stores 
(the  average  size  is  70,000  square  feet) 
and  it  plans  to  have  up  to  16  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  1983. 

Investors  obviously  like  what  that 
expansion  did  to  profits.  Home  Depot 
has  split  its  stock  three  times  since  the 
company  went  public  in  September 
1981.  Recently  it  was  trading  around 
$25.  Earnings  per  share  should  hit  48 
cents  a  share  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jan.  31,  up  from  12  cents  last  year,  and 
they  should  increase  to  70  cents  in  fis¬ 
cal  1984,  said  Monroe  Greenstein,  an 
analyst  at  Bear  Stearns. 

Money  managers  who  have  been 
along  for  the  ride  said  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  t>y  Home  Depot's  top  execu¬ 
tives,  twho*  Bad-'- experience  running 
larger  home  improvement  center 
chains.  As  Bernard  Marcus,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  chief  executive,  explained,  his 
company’s  strategy  was  to  have  “the 
broadest  assortment  of  goods  stacked 
warehouse-style  on  the  selling  floor.” 
Each  of  the  existing  six  stores  gener¬ 
ates  $13  million  annually  in  sales,  he 
noted. 

He  added  that  the  company  hires 
and  trains  sales  personnel  who  can 
provide  helpful  advice  and  conducts 
clinics  to  teach  customers  how  to 
tackle  projects. 


Best  and  Worst  Performers:  Amex  and  O-T-C 


Oian^ln  slot*  ixIcefronDea  31, 1881.  Irxhide*  onlystodw»iaitratf8dforti*e- 
entbn  year  and  currently  sail  for  more  than  $5  a  share. 
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It’s  Pre-Primary  Time! 


A  ROUNDTABLE:  Whither  the  98th  JKCongress? 


Searching  for 
A  Mandate  in 
The  Results 
Of  November 


Presidential 
Candidates 
Can’t  Afford  to 
Wait  for  1984 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


THE  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
aren't  always  on  stage;  it  has  just  seemed  that 
way  of  late.  Tomorrow  at  noon,  the  98th  Congress 
is  due  to  begin  settling  m  for  its  two-year  run.  In 
addition  to  those  ever-present  economic  issues,  the  new 
Congress  will  have  on  its  agenda  any  number  of  matters 
—  including  immigration  and  5ociai  Security  changes  — 
left  unsettled  by  the  old  Congress,  which  barely  made  it 
out  of  Washington  before  Christmas. 

The  Weefe  in  Review  asked  four  members  of  Congress 
—  Senator  Bill  Bradley,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Representatives  Paul  S.  Trible  Jr.t  a  Virginia  Republican 
who  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  November,  Albert  Core 
Jr.,  a  Tennessee  Democrat,  and  Tom  Loeffler,  a  Republi¬ 
can  from  Texas  —  to  discuss  the  shape  of  the  session  to 
come.  Excerpts  of  their  discussion  with  Michael  Wright, 
an  editor  of  The  Review,  and  Martin  Toichin  and  Steven 
V.  Roberts,  reporters  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  The 
New  York  Times,  follow: 


Economic  Issues 
Are  Dominant 
—  Once  Again 


QTtae  old  Congress  didn’t  show  many  signs  of  inde¬ 
pendence  until  very  near  the  bitter  end  of  its  sec¬ 
ond  session.  Do  you  think  the  new  Congress  will  be 
more  inclined  to  gaits  own  way  from  the  very  start? 

Mr.  Gore.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  1983  will 
likely  be  significantly  different  simply  because  the  Demo¬ 
crats  will  have  a  real  majority.  That  will  create  more  con¬ 
flicts  probably,  and  mil  require  more  imagination  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  House  leadership. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
characterized  the  last  two  years  that  will  be  with  us  for 
the  next  two  is  a  divided  government.  Not  since  Ruther¬ 
ford  B-  Hayes  have  we  had  the  Republicans  in  control  of 
the  Senate  and  the  White  House,  with  the  Democrats  in 
control  of  the  House.  And  under  that  arrangement,  either 
party  has  a  veto  power  over  progress. 

Mr.  Loeffler.  At  the  same  time,  the  bipartisan  coali¬ 
tion  will  still  remain;  there  will  be  166  Republicans  who 
can  be  counted  on  many  issues. 

1  think,  as  well,  the  rules  chahges  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  during  the  lams-duck  session  were  a 
dear  indication  that  the  Democratic  leadership  was 
demonstrating  weakness.  The  changes  —  one,tp .prohibit 
amendments  to  -appraprianons-biils  and  the  other  td.  have 
290  rather  than  219  signatures  on  discharge  petitions  for 
Constitutional  Amendments  —  were  clear  signals  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  can  restrain  members  of 
their  own  party. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  the  President’s  history, 
serving  as  Governor  in  California,  clearly  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  move  toward  a  consensus.  Given  the  makeup 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  (slow)  economic  recovery, 
be  will  be  moving  toward  resolution  and  compromise, 
probably  in  a  more  concerted  manner  than  he  did  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Mr.  Trible.  The  97th  was  a  Congress  that  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  perhaps  the  most  important  public  policy 
agenda  since  the  Great  Society. 

In  the  next  Congress,  our  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  our  position  in  the  world.  The 
question  is  whether  the  next  Congress  will  be  one  of  con¬ 
frontation  and  paralysis  or  whether  it's  possible,  given 
the  powerful  political  forces  at  play,  to  achieve  a  consen¬ 
sus  and  move  ahead. 

Moderation  Will  Prevail 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  think  that  the  next  Congress  is  going  to 
be  the  Congress  of  the  center.  Moderation  is  going  to  be 
the  key. 

And  I  think  you  will  see  the  emergence  in  the  Senate 
of  a  Republican  leadership  that  is  frequently  at  odds  with 
the  White  House.  That  will  present  much  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  coalition-building  (and)  from  a  legislative 
standpoint,  that  will  make  the  next  Congress  much  more 
interesting. 

Q.  With  so  many  Senate  Democrats  running  for  the 
White  House,  aren’t  we  going  to  see  an  awful  lot  of  postur¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes  on  the  evening  news? 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  times  weren’t  so  serious,  I  assume 
posturing  would  come  to  the  fore.  But  times  are  serious 
and  in  the  next  two  years  we're  going  to  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  economy.  We're  clearly  going  to  have  to 
do  something  about  the  international  financial  system. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  act  on  Social  Security.  We’re  going 
to  have  to  make  some  very  serious  decisions  cm  defense 
policy. 

Q.  There’s  been  disagreement  over  what  if  any  man¬ 
date  emerged  from  the  1882  election  results.  Are  mem- 
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bers  of  the  98th  Congress  carrying  any  marching  orders  in 
their  brief  cases? 

Mr.  Trible.  In  my  view,  there  was  no  clear  mandate. 
The  people  of  Virginia  sent  me  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  support  the  policies  implemented  pursuant  to  1980.  1 
-Support thoSe  policies,  -os*  -*'<v  •  •.*?'  wi"  ■ 

In  other  states,  people  were  elected  to  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  their  opposition  to  these  same  poli¬ 
cies.  What  I  believe  we  saw  in  1982  is  not  a  repudiation  of 
1980,  but,  rather,  a  decision  to  reserve  judgment  until 
1984. 

Testing  the  Foundation 

Mr.  Loeffler.  I  don't  believe  the  elections  of  1982  gave 
us  a  clear  mandate,  either.  I  think  it's  consistent  with  the 
thrust  of  a  new  era  in  American  political  history  that  the 
first  two  years  establish  the  foundation  —  which  we  have 
done.  The  next  five  to  10  years  will  test  whether  the  foun¬ 
dation  will  survive. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  economy  is 
the  dominant  issue  in  most  people's  lives,  and  I  think  peo¬ 
ple  voted  that  on  Election  Day.  Consequently,  the  area  in 
which  you’re  going  to  see  potentially  the  most  interesting 
activity  is  in  taxes.  You’ve  seen  Bob  Dole  [chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee]  emerge  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  real  leader.  And  I  think  he’s  emerged  because 
he  learned  a  lesson  from  the  tax  bills  of  1981  and  1982  — 
that  you  don’t  cut  tax  rates  without  dosing  loopholes 
simultaneously. 

In  1981  we  cut  rates,  guaranteeing  big  deficits  and  re¬ 
cession.  Then  last  year,  we  closed  loopholes  to  try  to  get 
us  out  of  recession.  Some  would  argue  that  the  1982  bill, 
combined  with  the  drop  in  interest  rates,  was  responsible 
for  the  renewed  faith  in  the  economic  future  that  was 
demonstrated  by  rallies  on  Wall  Street. 

And  I  think  that  you're  going  to  see  that  kind  of  prag¬ 
matic  leadership  coming  from  Senator  Dole  in  the  next 
Congress.  I  hope  that  he  (will)  address  a  simplified  re- 
structuring  of  the  tax  system  in  a  much  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  sense  —  with  lower  tax  rates  for  all  Americans  and 
fewer  loopholes — to  make  the  system  fairer. 

Mr.  Gore.  1  think  both  the  President  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  Congress  are  correct  in  perceiving  a  mandate 
of  sorts.  Candidates  the  President  supported  received  a 
lot  of  support  from  people  who  believe  that  it  is  good  for 
the  country  to  shake  up  the  old  patterns  that  began  in  the 
New  Deal,  and  to  discipline  government.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  Democratic  Party  was  given  a  mandate 
to  do  a  better  job  of  coming  up  with  sensible  and  imagina¬ 
tive  alternatives. 


Arms-Spending  Differences  Remain 


QThe  97th  Congress  made  a  lot  of  noise  about  the  high 
cost  of  military  spending  but  wound  up  making 
relatively  few  trims.  How  Is  the  Pentagon  likely  to 
fare  In  the  98th  Congress? 

Mr.  Bradley.  We’ve  been  told  that  we  need  massive 
defense  increases  because  we  didn't  spend  enough  in  the 
last  15  years,  which  is  probably  true.  But  you  don’t  catch 
up  with  bundles  of  dollars.  I  asked  one  bead  of  a  sendee, 
‘Can  you  spend  all  this  money?’  He  said,  ‘Of  course  not.’ 
When  we  get  the  weapons  systems  like  the  B-l  and  the 
MX,  we  really  ought  to  ask  the  question:  Do  we  need  this 
for  our  national  security?  If  we  don’t  we  can  eliminate 
them  and  gain  an  economic  benefit  which  is  critical  if 
we’re  going  to  get  sustained  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Trible.  In  the  97th  Congress  we  began  to  make  up 
for  a  decade  of  neglect.  That  consensus  remains. 

The  MX  votes  demonstrated  a  resistance  to  the  bas¬ 
ing  of  one  particular  weapon  system.  There  was  little  or 
no  opposition  to  procurement  of  the  B-l  bomber,  nuclear 
aircraft  carriers,  cruise  missiles  and  other  important 
weapons  systems. 

The  Congress  must  be  mindful  of  the  cost  of  these 
military  systems.  At  the  same  time  it's  impossible  to  an¬ 
ticipate  this  state  of  our  economy  next  month  let  alone  in 
the  next  year  or  in  the  next  decade. 

Q-  Would  Increased  Congressional  scrutiny  likely  In¬ 
crease  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  the  President 


and  the  Congress  as  it  did  on  tbe  MX? 

Mr.  Loeffler.  It’s  Important  to  note  that  the  97th  Con¬ 
gress  did  in  fact  reduce  the  Administration’s  defense  re¬ 
quest  from  a  range  of  l(H4  percent  real  growth  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis  to  a  range  of  7  percent.  Perhaps  Congress  can 
be  faulted  for  not  telling  foe  American  people  that  it  has 
given  as  much  scrutiny  to  defense  spending  as  we  have  to 
domestic  spending. 

Mr.  Gore.  The  votes  on  MX  production  were  harbin¬ 
gers  of  things  to  come.  There  is  still  a  consensus  in  this 
country  for  improving  our  military  strength  and  readi¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  rot  likely  to  dissipate. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  growing  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  to  demand  that  our  country  do 
more  to  stop  the  arms  race.  The  debate  is  becoming  polar¬ 
ized.  And  it’s  becoming  a  stale  debate  that  pretends  that 
the  world  hasn't  changed.  In  fact  the  world  has  changed 
while  this  debate  has  been  going  on.  Technology  is  largely 
responsible  for  it.  The  introduction  of  counterforce  weap¬ 
onry  has  made  obsolete  the  old  notions  about  the  balance 
of  terror.  * 

In  reviewing  defense  proposals,  the  Congress  is  insti¬ 
tutionally  handicapped.  We  cannot  devise  a  military 
strategy  for  this  country.  And  if  the  Administration  does 
not  respond  to  some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Congressional  committees  then  I  think  the 
conflict  is  likely  to  grow  and  I  don’t  welcome  that  at  all. 


Temptations  to 
Control  the  Fed 

QEven  some  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill  are  saying 
there  will  have  to  be  a  more  vigorous  and  direct 
Congressional  Intervention  in  the  nation's  econ¬ 
omy.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Loeffler.  We  need  to  wait  and  see  what  transpires 
as  we  start  the  budgetary  process,  wben  we  know  pre¬ 
cisely  where  we  are.  In  the  lame-duck  session  there  were 
too  many  loose  cannons  fired  as  a  result  erf  no  one  knowing 
what  the  election  meant,  or  due  to  political  posturing  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  We  must  settle  down  and  in  a  very 
serious  way  look  at  the  facts.  All  of  us  know  that  tbe  eco¬ 
nomic  projections  have  been  distorted  and  have  not 
brought  us  true  direction.  That’s  another  thing  to  work  on. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  more  legislation  to  directly  address 
unemployment  and  job  training? 

Mr.  Trible.  Obviously,  the  pressures  for  action  to 
create  jobs  will  increase.  I  would  not  anticipate,  however, 
that  the  next  Congress  will  undo  the  work  of  tbe  past  Con¬ 
gress.  The  growth  rate  in  Federal  spending  will  continue 
to  be  restrained,  the  tax  reduction  program  sustained  and 
1  anticipate  that  defense  spending  will  increase  in  real 
terms.  Surely  not  as  much  as  in  past  years,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  nevertheless.  Tbe  97th  Congress  put  a  brake  on 
redistributive  (income)  programs.  The  emphasis  was  on 
steps  to  increase  incentives  to  bring  about  economic 
growth.  I  don’t  believe  this  Congress  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
verse  that  Moreover,  the  97th  Congress  raised  tbe  real 
question  about  how  large  a  factor  macro-economic 
manipulation  is  in  insuring  economic  growth.  Perhaps  a 
greater  impact  is  brought  about  by  macro-economic 
events  such  as  technological  innovation,  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  more  effective  allocation  of  resources. 

Interest  Rates  Are  the  Key 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  don’t  think  Congress  will  concentrate 
on  jobs  legislation.  We  did  see  in  the  lame-duck  session  an 
attempt  to  do  something  about  the  11  million  to  12  million 
people  who  are  out  there  without  work.  But  one  has  to  be 
realistic.  When  you  have  12  million  people  and  you  talk 
about  employing  400,000,  that  isn’t  going  to  touch  off  a  sus¬ 
tained  recovery.  Tbe  thing  that's  going  to  get  us  a  sus¬ 
tained  recovery,  in  my  view,  is  the  interest  rate  coming 
down  over  time.  And.frankly,  if  it  doesn't  come  down  over 
time,  then  indeed  Congress  will  have  to  be  talking  about 
jobs  programs. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  any  moves  to  pressure  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  be  mare  responsive  to  high  interest 
rates  and  for  more  attention  to  be  given  monetary  policy 
in  general? 

Mr.  Gore,  There  is  an  emerging  consensus  within . 
both  parties  that  monetary  policy  has  been  in  large  part 
responsible  for  depressing  the  economy.  And  if  the  Fed 
should  decide  to  abandon  its  current  reversal  of  course, 
then  the  Congress  would  step  in  with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Loeffler.  1  think  Congress  will  continue  moving 
slowly  on  that  issue  because  on  both  sides  we  recognize  we 
have  our  own  problems  with  fiscal  policy,  and  to  Jump 
into  monetary  policy  may  be  more  than  we  can  handle  at 
this  time.  Yet  I  agree  that  if  tbe  Fed  continues  to  move  In 
the  direction  that  we  are  presently  seeing,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  legislative  activity. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Interest  rates  have  to  come  down  if 
we’re  going  to  get  out  of  where  we  are  now.  But  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  means  Congress  should  take  over  the  execution 
of  monetary  policy. 

And  to  get  into  a  debate  as  to  what  caused  the  deficits 
—  whether  it  was  spending  or  tax  cuts  —  is  like  arguing 
which  blade  of  the  scissors  cut  the  paper.  They’re  both  re¬ 
sponsible.  And  when  you  proceed  to  simply  shift  spending 
from  social  to  defense  and  then  remove  revenues  to  the 
tune  of  $750  billion  you’ve  gat  to  have  deficits.  The  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  came  after  a 
decade  of  virulent  inflation,  was  that  we  had  to  tighten  up, 
which  it  did  and  it  was  inevitable  that  we  had  the  reces¬ 
sion.  Now  tor  the  Congress  to  step  in  and  say,  well,  the 
problem  has  really  been  the  Fed’s,  ignores  some  of  the 
larger  realities  that  are  out  there. 


WASHINGTON — Although  it  may  seem  that  the  Re¬ 
public  has  hardly  had  time  to  recover  from  the  1980  Presi¬ 
dential  rampaign,  the  New  Year  brought  an  important 
benchmark  of  the  1984  campaign. 

Jan.  1  had  importance,  at  least,  for  the  accountants 
and  strategists  who  are  already  planning  the  next  round 
of  candidacies.  As  of  yesterday,  money  raised  by  Presi¬ 
dential  prospects  is  eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds. 
The  arrival  of  the  fundraising,  season  and  other  factors 
have  caused  an  extraordinaxy  level  of  early  activity 
among  potential  candidates.  Tbe  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  have  been  energized  by  different  forces,  tan  the 
common  result  is  that  1983  will  be  perhaps  the  busiest  pre- 
Presidential  year  in  recent  memory. 

Tbe  stirring  among  Republicans  has  been  caused  by 
uncertainty  about  President  Reagan's  plans  and  by 
doubts  about  his  viability  as  a  candidate  if  the  economy 
cHTwmws  its  decline.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  President's 
close  associates  were  saying  that  there  were  seven 
chances  in  ten  that  be  would  seek  a  second  term.  They  are 
no  longer  sure  the  odds  are  that  high.  ' 

James  A.  Baker  3d,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff, 
and  Michael  K.  Denver,  the  deputy  chief,  have  signaled 
Stewart  K.  Spencer,  a  longtime  Reagan  strategist,  to 
begin  preliminary  planning  for  a  re-election  campaign. 
But  not  even  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Deaver  are  certain  what 
the  President  will  do. 

In  the  meantime,  potential  Republican  aspirants 
have  no  choice  but  to  position  themselves  to  jump  in  if  Mr. 
Reagan  declines  to  run.  Senator  Bob  Packwood  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  for  example,  will  spend  mid-January  cm  a  speaking 
tour  in  New  England  to  test  his  appeal  among  moderate 
Republicans  alienated  by  Mr.  Reagan’s,  policies.  White 
House  officials  have  tried  to  forestall  any  exploratory  ac¬ 
tivity  by  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp  of  upstate  New 
York  by  consulting  him  more  closely  than  in  the  past  on 
fiscal  matters.  No  such  attempt  has  been  made  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  whose  demand  for  a  stronger 
Congressional  role  in  shaping  the  1984  budget  is  seen  by 
the  White  House  as  a  clear  sign  of  Presidential  availabil¬ 
ity.  Even  an  informal  decimation  of  candidacy  by  Mr. 
Reagan  would  freeze  such  activity  in  place.  But,  a  White 
House  aide  observed,  if  the  President  has  not  made  known 
his  intention  to  run  within  the  next  six  months,  he  will 
come  under  intense  pressure  to  get  into  the  race  or  else 
aliov  uhe  party  to  begin  its  search  for  a  new  leader. 

A  Jan.  15  Kickoff 

The  Democrats’  quest  for  a  leader  was  spurred  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy’s  declaration  that  he  would 
not  run  in  1984.  But  even  before  the  Massachusett's  Demo¬ 
crat  withdrew,  the  field  of  announced  or  prospective 
Democratic  candidates  faced  a  busy  year  of  straw  votes 
and  struggling  for  endorsements.  The  start  of  1983’s  unof¬ 
ficial  “campaign  before  tbe  campaign”  will  be  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  convention  on  Jan.  lK^Tbectufiax  will  come, 
maybe,  about  11  months  later  in  December, 3f  the  A'.ftL.- 
C.I.O.  follows  through  on  its  plan  to  endorse  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  before  the  start  of  the  1984  primary  season. 
Between  the  California  convention  and  the  union's  ded-  ■ 
si  on,  a  number  of  smaller-  states  and  lesser  unions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  stage  political  events. 

All  during  this  period,  there  will  be  publioopinipn 
polls  that  can  shake  up  the  current  consensus  standings. 
Right  now,  those  standings  place  former  Vice  President 
Mondale  as  the  front  runner  and  Senator  John  Glenn  of 
Ohio  as  the  candidate  who  could  surge  to  prominence  if 
his  crowd  appeal  proves  as  strong  as  his  strategists  hope. 
Behind  these  two  is  a  pack  that  is  likely  to  include  Senator 
Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  former  Governor  Reobin  Askew  of  Florida. 
Others  are  eyeing  the  race,  including  Senator  Dale  Bump¬ 
ers  of  Arkansas,  George  McGovern,  who  was  the  parly’s 
nominee  in  1972,  and  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall  of 
Arizona. 

A  reasonable  observer  might  aril  why  some  or  all  of 
these  candidates  do  not  ignore  the  preliminary  events  in 
1983,  many  of  which  have  the  look  of  political  makework. 
One  answer  is  that  such  events  have  an  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  as  a  consequence  of  changes  made  in  the  1984 
primary  rules  by  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1978,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  36  days  elapsed  between  the  Iowa  caucuses,  where 
Jimmy  Carter  bolted  to  prominence,  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  primary,  where  he  made  himself  into  a  national  can- 
didate.  In  1984,  only  eight  days  separate  the  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire  events,  meaning  that  a  dark  horse  will  lave 
much  less  time  to  use  Iowa  to  build  his  momentum. 

Moreover,  in  1984,  the  first  “super  Tuesday”  of  coast- 
to-coast  voting,  involving  perhaps  as  many  as  15  states, 
come  only  a  week  after  New  Hampshire,  meaning  that  al¬ 
most  a  third  of  the  delegates  could  be  chosen  in  the  first 
two  weeks.  This  ' 4 frontloading’ '  of  the  process  greatly 
favors  the  big-name  candidates,  meaning  that  lesser 
known  candidates  have  to  concentrate  cm  the  1983  events, 
rather  than  scattered  early  primary  victories,  to  gain 
prominence. 

Political  strategists  are  not  alone  in  expecting  a  high 
level  of  activity  In  1983.  So  do  officials  of  the  Federal  Elec¬ 
tion  Commission,  and  their  expectation  is  based  on  the 
threshold  requirement  for  matching  funds.  A  candidate 
must  raise  $5,000  in  each  of  20  states  in  individual  contri¬ 
butions  no  larger  than  $250.  That  fundraising  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  take  place  in  1983,  if  a  candidate  wants  to  qualify 
for  the  first  Federal  payments,  which  are  scheduled  for 
January  1984.  That  requirement  alone  guarantees  that 
there  will  be  aJot  of  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land. 


Unto* 


Walter  Mandate  at  a  rally  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa  last  year; 
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Churlish 


By  Tom  Wicker 


Here,  in  no  particular  order,  are  a 
few  things  l  would  happily  do  without 
in  the  New  Year: 

Horror  movies. 

People  who  tell  me  that  the  press 
should  print  more  good  news. 

Presidents  who  advocate  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment-  to  force  future 
Presidents  to  balance  the  budget. 

Any,  further  maudlin  tributes  to 
Bear  Bryant. 

Politicians  who  decide  they  can  de¬ 
feat  an  opponent  only  if  they  "raise  his 
negative**  and  do  so  with  distortions, 
innuendo,  misinformation,  slander 
and  downright  lies. 

Congressmen  and  bureaucrats  who 
•'prioritize"  things. 

Airline  snacks  that  come  in  a  box 
and  contain  one  ounce  of  processed 
cheese,  two  crackers,  a  grape  and  a 
plastic  fork. 

Horror  novels. 

People  who  ask  me  if  I’m  not  afraid 
to  live  in  New  York  because  of  crime. 

Washington  correspondents,  broad¬ 
casters  and  insiders  who  always  refer 
to  Washington  as  “(his  town." 

Fat  naked  men  interviewing  droopy 
naked  women  pa  cable  television 
channels.  " 

BiHy  Martin  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  Yankees. 

Presidents  who  say  that  in  order  to 
have  fewer  nuclear  weapons  we  have 
to  have  more  nuclear  weapons. 

Books  a  bout  cats. 

People  who  in  the  crowded  tourist- 
class. section  of  an  airplane  let  their 
seatbacks  so  far  down  into  my  lap  that 
l  can  see  their  dandruff. 

Horror  plays. 

People  who  argue  that  the  United 
States  could  solve  all  its  problems  by 
developing  a  parliamentary  system. 

Conservatives  who  complain  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  too  liberal  to  be  a 
Reaganite. 

Banks  (or  insurance  companies  or 
oil  companies)  whose  television  ads 
never  mention  profits  but  only  their 
cfesperate  desires  to  serve  the  cus¬ 
tomer  night  and  day,  at  whatever 
cost. 

Baseball  players  and  managers  who 
have  the  knack  of  spitting  or  drooling 
tobacco  juice  just  when  the  camera  is 
on  them. 

Politicians  who  say  you  can  balance 
the  budget  by  buttling  food  stamps, 
welfare,  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

Prime-time  television  series  about 
anyone  who  can  fly  through  the  air, 
become  a  witch,  burn  down  houses 
with,  his  or  her  eyes. or  mfcjae-^ny, 
kini^(HF|raS918W3aw"!«®  r  *V  r«n  nr 
Most*  other  prince-time :  television 
series. 

Politicians  in  Washington  who  refer 
to  people  “out  there,”  as  if  the  rest  of 
the  country  were  a  foreign  land. 
Fast-food  hamburgers. 

Fast-food  chicken. 

TV  ads  for  fast-food  hamburgers 
and  chicken. 

TV  ads  in  which  bedazzled  house¬ 
wives  find  genies  coming  out  of  clean¬ 
ing  Quid  bottles  or  plumbers  floating 
up  out  of  the  sink  drain. 

George  Steinbrenner  as  managing 
genius  of  the  New  York  Yankees;  he 
■  can  own  the  team  but  does  he  have  to 
wreck  it? 

TV  horror  shows. 

Presidential  candidates  a  year 
ahead  of  their  time. 

Airline  hostesses  who  wish  me  a 
good  day  In  “the  Denver  area"  when  1 
am  not  arriving  in  the  Denver  area 
but  in  Denver. 

Liberals  who  believe  the  country 
will  eagerly  vote  them  back  into 
power  in  1991. 

People  who  say  that  my  sometime 
neighbors  in  Vermont  who  voted  last 
winter  for  a  nuclear  freeze  axe  unwit¬ 
ting  Communist  dupes. 

Low-calorie  wine. 

Presidents  who  keep  making  the 
same  optimistic  economic  predictions 
as  unemployment  rises  to  H  percent. 
Horror  comic  books. 

Cheerful  TV  weather  men: 
Doom-dealing  lectures  on  “the  win¬ 
dow  pf  vulnerability,”  which  can't 
even  be  proved  to  exist. 

The  designated  hitter. 

Further  failure,  by  both  political 
parties  to  deal  with  the  SocfaJ  Security 
problem.-.' 

Further  political  ..exploitation  by 
both  parties  of  the  Social  Security 
problem.  .  . 

“Fans"  wboresent  the  high  salaries, 
of  talented  athletes  who  have  only  a 
few  years  in  which  they  can  make 
high  salaries  and  entertain  the  same 
"fans."  :--v. -v-. 

Reaganomics.. 

The  North  American  Man/Boy 
Love  Association  (NAMBLA). 

The  new  Congressional  decree  that 
double  trailer-trucks  more  than  75 
feet  long  will  be  allowed  on  Interstate 
highways  and  New  York  city  streets: 

Football  players  who  tell  the  press, 
"I  justlove  to  bit  people.” 

TV  ads  for  video  games  that  show 
whole  families  reduced  to  gibbering 
idiocy  by  Dcntey  Kong. 

.Horrorvideo  games. 

•  Civil  defense  experts  who  want  me 
tp£eheve  that  if  I  dig  a  hole  and  crawl 
itfit,  PU  be  all  right when  The  Bomb 

fans.;:;.'-/ 

TheBomb.  /  . 

•  Any  and  all  forms  of  ‘  Christmas 

music;"  most  particularly  the  land 
that  features  “Rudolph  the  Red- 
nosed  Reindeer"  rendered  by  a  sym- 
phony-orcbestra  apd'a  hundred-voice 
choir.1'  .  *  .  v 

.  New  Year's  Eve.  5*  ; 

-  People,  who  will  now  write  me  let- 
tare  saying  that  they  could  do.  without 
any  more  newspaper  articles  by  me. 
But  youcan't  have  everything. 


MutAlanSUouuy 


Should  Auld  Acquaintances  Be  Forgot? 

It’s  Up  to  Them. 


Pearl-pale  and  pink,  the  infant  New 
Year  trembles  as  it  ponders  the  next 
363  days.  Surely  the  grieving  child 
would  be  comforted  if  it  knew  the 
determined  resolve  of  life's  movers 
and  shakers,  the  people  who  made 
1982  so  wonderful,  so  memorable.  The 
rest  of  us  might  find  comfort,  too. 

Here,  then,  in  no  particular  order  of 
importance,  is  what  the  shapers  of  our 
-  ^ves'and  destinies  might  resolve-tpdo 

1  William  F:  Buckley:  Vm  going  to 
cut  back  on  oxymorons  and  anti¬ 
theses,  and  give  up  tergiversations  al¬ 
together.  Unless  I  lose  some  syllables, 
I  will  grow  lexicographically  gro¬ 
tesque. 

George  Bush:  I  resolve  to  spend  as 
long  as  it  takes  in  19S3  finding  out 
where  I  disappeared  to  last  year.  I 
promised  Dave  Stockman  that  if  1 
found  him,  too.  I'd  give  him  a  call. 

Michael  Deaver:  I’ll  stay  the 
course,  but  it’ll  cost  me  big  money. 
You  want  proof?  Well,  Jim  Baker,  Ed 
Meese  and  I  turned  down  the  remake 
of  “The  Three  Stooges  Go  to  the  White 
House,"  which  we've  been  rehearsing 
since  1981. 

Donald  Trump:  No  more  Mr.  Nice 
Guy  for  this  kid.  No  more  helping  the 
city  out  by  taking  those  tax  abate¬ 
ments  and  other  deals.  From  now  on. 


By  Michael  M.  Thomas 


they  can  build  their  own  $5  million 
condos. 

Jerzy  Kosirtsfei.'  Resolve  me  to 
the  record  setting  straight  these 
ailegements  not  me  my  own  English 
sell-besters  writing.  Swear  it  on  Allen 
Dulles's  grave  do  l.yes. 

Mary  <Cunpingham:  I’m  going  "to  . 
grow^S)  ward.  Then/people  will  heave  * 
another  way  of  telling  me  and  ray  hus¬ 
band  apart  instead  of  just  saying, 
“She  ’ s  the  one  with  the  brains." 

George  Steinbrenner:  I  promise  to 
do  exactly  what  the  Yankees  need  to 
make  them  winners  again.  Would  you 
please  pass  the  hemlock? 

Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.:  Resoluiion- 
wise.  I'll  shift  to  an  uncaveated  re¬ 
sponse  mode  as  soon  as  you  clear  my 
fee  with  my  remuneration  specialist. 
Needless  to  say,  we  accept  only  Kis¬ 
singer-constant  dollars. 

Nancy  Reagan:  I'm  so  mad  1  could 
stamp  my  foot,  except  that  I  borrowed 
these  $1,800  shoes  only  yesterday.  1 
don’t  either  just  have  rich  people  and 
dress  designers  to  the  White  House.  In 
’83,  I'm  going  to  have  poor  people,  too. 
Surely  Muffie  can  me  find  some;  peo¬ 
ple  say  they're  everywhere  you  look. 

Walter  Wriston:  Our  foreign  loans 


are  so  far  under  water  we’re  going  to 
teach  our  lending  officers  to  scuba¬ 
dive.  Will  I  learn?  Certainly  not.  Why 
dive  into  water  when  I  can  walk  on  it? 

Felix  Rohcytn:  From  where  the  sun 
now  stands,  I  will  write  no  more.  It’s  a 
deal.  If  I  stop,  so  will  Herb  Schmertz 
of  Mobil,  Pete  Peterson  and  all  the 
other  corporate  pundits.  So  I  will  sac¬ 
rifice  my  own  literacy  In  the  service  of 
disinterest. 

John  DeLorean:  I,  won’t  make  the 
same  mistake  again.  It  was  a  great 
car  but  It  needed  a  selling  name. 
Something  continental  and  sexy. 
Snobbish  yet  daring.  I’ve  got  it!  How 
about . . .  The  Von  Btilow! 

Mario  Cuomo:  Forgive  and  forget, 
that’s  politics.  So  if  Lew  will  forgive 
me  for  making  him  buy  $8  million 
worth  of  red  suspenders,  and  Ed  for¬ 
gives  me  for  beating  his  wig  in,  I'B 
forget  that  those  two  guys  were  dumb 
enough  to  want  this  job! 

Ronald  Reagan:  Well,  I’m  gonna 
play  with  my  14  new  electric  trains:  I 
yearn  for  the  Age  of  the  Iron  Horse. 
And  then  I’m  going  to  learn  to  read 
books.  They  say  there’s  all  sorts  of 
things  in  books  — history,  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  real  life  and  stuff  like  that  — 


that  isn’t  on  the  TV  or  the  Teleprompt¬ 
er.  And  then  next  year,  in  time  for  the 
election.  I’m  gonna  learn  how  to 
count. 

E.T.:  I  owe  a  lot  to  those  kids  who 
helped  me.  So  in  1983  I’m  sending  a 
giant  spaceship  to  carry  away  every 
lobbyist,  economist  and  lawyer  in 
America.  And  they’ll  never  get  to 
phone  home,  or  their  Congressmen. 
.Neyer.^So.mk^  the  mo6£,jjr 
the  future  might  just  possibly,  be 
yours.  No,  sorry,  guys,  there  just  isn’t 
room  to  take  all  the  dentists,  too. 

Thus  the  giants.  And  for  we  who  walk 
in  their  shadow,  let  us  resolve  to  prac¬ 
tice  devotion  to  family  and  friends,  to 
rnfttTFtain  perspective  about  ourselves 
and  our  entitlements,  to  be  discreet  with 
our  blessings  when  others  are  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  —  to  quote  the  singer  Josh 
■  White—  to  fight  for  the  right  and  shun 
the  wrong.  And  to  join  with  some  of  the 
above  in  chasing  from  office  and'  es¬ 
teem,  at  every  legitimate  opportunity, 
profiteers,  euphemists  and  other  pur¬ 
veyors  of  shameless  self-interest  who 
make  it  awfully  difficult  to  get  through 
each  new  year  with  sense  and  values  in¬ 
tact. 


Michael  M.  Thomas  is  author  of  two 
novels.  “ Green  Monday  ”  and  "Some¬ 
one  Else’s  Money.  ” 


WASHINGTON  —  Within  a  month, 
the  United  States  will  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  strate¬ 
gic  and  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons.  Lulled  by  the  slow  pace  of 
these  negotiations,  preoccupied  with 
our  economy  and  the  rebuilding  be¬ 
fore  us  at  home,  we  —  as  a  nation  — 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  brought 
about  these  meetings  in  the  first 
place.  - 

We  are  also  in  danger  of  casting 
opportunity  from  our  hands  —  the 
opportunity  provided  by  new  leader- 
.  ship  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  appears 
to  be  pragmatic  as  well  as  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  support  at  home  before  the 
1984  Presidential  election  year  em¬ 
broils  in  politics  the  question  of  sur¬ 
vival  —  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
above  politics. 

.Most  Serious  of  all,  we  may  soon 
cast  out  the  opportunity  to  limit  new 
generations  of  nuclear  weapons,  such 
as  cruise  missiles,  that  could  over¬ 
whelm  every  ounce  of  ingenuity  and 
good  will  we  might  apply  to  achieve 
significant  limits. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  we 
have  prevented  a  global  conflict 
.  through  nuclear  deterrence,  posing,  in 
essence,  the  certainty  of  unacceptable 
destruction  to  any  aggressor  should 
these  weapons  be  unleashed. 

.  That  deterrence  continues  today, 
but  —  as  weapons  are  piled  on  weap¬ 
ons  and  these  weapons  spread  to  new 
hands  —  we  could  be  reaching  the 
point  where,  . despite  deterrence,  the 
avoidance  of  conflict  may  be  less  and 
less  within  oar  control. 

-  "A  conflict  waged  with  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  act 
of  hatkm&  gone  mad.  For  those  who  . 
see  It  as  anything  less,  I  reserve  but 
scorn  for  their  lack  of  common  sense 
and  pity  for  their  departure  from  the 
common  humanity  that  binds  us  cm  a 
fragile  planet. 

Faced  with  the  risk  of  this  conflict, 
arms  negotiations’  must  not  used  to 
reach  agreements  for  agreement’s 
sake  or  as  a  cynical  excuse  for  in¬ 
creased  arms.  Instead,  theyshould  be 


Let’s  Negotiate 

With  Andropov 

By  W.  Averell  Harrimaii 


seen  as  the  only  clear  path  to 
security  and  survival,  and  the  only 
path  whereon  we  may  shape  our  fu¬ 
ture  instead  of  abandoning  ourselves 
before  uncertain  whims  of  fortune. 

Negotiation  —  serious  negotiation 
—  is  an  act  of  necessity  for  both  our 
nations.  # 

It  presupposes  no  naive  faith  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  leaders  to  expect  it 
to  pursue  anything  less  than  its  own 
self-interest.  On  the  question  of  nu¬ 
clear  war,  however,  self-interest  is 
common  interest.  And,  if  I  am  certain 
of  anything,  I  am  certain  that  Soviet 
leaders  are  as  concerned  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  war  as  we  are.  I  have  seen 
how  the  Second  World  War  scarred 
not  only  a  generation  but  the  very  soul 
of  every  Soviet  citizen  —  even  those 
born  a  decade  after  the  guns  fell  si¬ 
lent.  They  have  no  desire  to  repeat 
that  experience. 

The  desire  to  reach  agreement  is 
strong  in  both  our  nations.  Yet  reach¬ 
ing  agreement  will  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter. 

Twenty1  years  ago.  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  our  nation 
avoided  nuclear  holocaust,  main¬ 
tained  our  national  security  and  pre¬ 
served  peace  at  the  same  time.  We 
succeeded  in  *he  negotiating  process 
that  resolved  this  crisis  because 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  bad  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  views,  not  just  one.  We 
succeeded  because  he  did  not  ask  the 
military  to  make  political  judg¬ 
ments.  And  we  succeeded  because  be 
was  not  blinded  by  an  attitude  of  all- 
or-nothing. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  Soviet 
Union's  points  most  favorable  from 
our  perspective  —  those  contained  in 
the  first  communication  from  Nikita 


S.  Khrushchev— and  built  upon  them 
a  response,  consistent  with  our  securi¬ 
ty,  that  paved  the  way  for  progress. 
Above  all,  the  President  did  not  allow 
our  actions  to  be  paralyzed  by  the 
least  favorable  clauses  of  a  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal. 

Today,  with  negotiations  on  nuclear 
arms  at  an  impasse  and  the  clock  tick¬ 
ing  away  remorselessly,  what  we 
learned  then  could  serve  us  well 
again. 

Two  examples  from  the  current  ne¬ 
gotiations  demonstrate  where  we 
ought  to  explore  possibilities  for 
progress. 

First,  in  the  negotiations  concerning 
intermediate  nuclear  arms,  President 
Reagan’s  "zero  option"  —  proposing 
that  both  superpowers  eliminate  long- 
er-range  intermediate  missiles  — 
may  be  the  ideal  outcome  from  our 
point  of  view.  But  if  this  outcome  is 
unachievable,  we  should  still  examine 
other  ways  to  reduce  significantly 
the  Soviet  Union’s  intermediate-range 
missile  force  —  including  its 
SS-20's,  wherever  stationed  —  and 
strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 

On  Dec.  21,  the  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V, 
Andropov  proposed  much  reducing 
the  Soviet  Union's  intermediate  mis¬ 
siles  in  Europe  to  a  number  equal  to 
the  British  and  French  nuclear-mis¬ 
sile  forces  existing  at  present.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Soviet  initiative  may  be 
worthy  of  further  serious  negotiation, 
although  I  find  the  proposal  unaccept¬ 
able  as  it  now  stands.  First  of  all,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  correctly  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  their  systems,  and  we 
should  not  attempt  to  negotiate  for. 
them.  We  must  also  ascertain  what 
will  become  of  all  the  Soviet  missiles 


that  are  reduced;  merely  transferring 
them  within  the  Soviet  Union  from 
west  to  east  of  the  Urals  would  be 
unacceptable.  However,  rigidity  in 
this  case  will  not  mean  a  better  agree¬ 
ment;  it  will  simply  mean  no  agree¬ 
ment  at  all. 

Second,  Mr.  Andropov  has  proposed 
to  reduce  the  Soviet  Union’s  total 
strategic  systems  to  1,800,  some  750 
fewer  than  it  has  today.  We  would  like 
to  see  this  number  further  reduced, 
and  I  believe  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  increase  that  reduction  be¬ 
yond  750.  However,  a  reduction  of  750 
missOes  and  bombers — depending  on 
what  weapons  are  counted  on  both 
sides  in  such  a  reduction — would  still 
be  valuable  as  a  first  step.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  need  to  broaden  our  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  strategic  arms  reduc¬ 
tions  talks  to  include  all  forms  of 
strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

Yet  another  reasop  we  succeeded  in 
the  negotiations  20  years  ago  was  that 
we  Americans  *7ere  confident  Today, 
we  face  the  more  severe  problem  of 
nuclear  technology  moving  beyond 
our  control.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  same  problem.  It  sees  itself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hostile  or  restive  powers. 
We  have  allies  because  they  want  to 
be  allies. 

It  is  a  lack  of  confidence  today  that 
is  calling  forth  new  end  more  danger¬ 
ous  weapons.  But  lack  of  confidence 
and  rigidity  must  not  keep  us  from  ex¬ 
ploring  every  possibility  with  open 
minds  and  the  same  urgency  we  in¬ 
vested  in  negotiations  20  years 
ago. 

America  will  have  to  lead,  for  lead¬ 
ership  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  the 
greatest  and  strongest  nation  on 
earth.  1  am  still  hopeful.  My  estima¬ 
tion  of  America's  power  and  my  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  people  have  not  so  dimin¬ 
ished  tint  I  see  America  fearful  to  be 
first  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the  nu¬ 
clear  age  —  the  central  challenge  of, 
our  time. 

W.  Averell  Harrimtm,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  negotiated  the  1963 
limited  test  ban  treaty. 
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Computer 
Views  1983 

By  James  Restart 

Since  Time  Magazine  made  a  com¬ 
puter  its  Man  of  the  Year  and  since 
the  world  is  toll  of  lies  and  lie-detec¬ 
tors,  I  plugged  in  my  old  truth-detec¬ 
tor.  Uniquack,  and  had  a  talk  with 
■  him  about  where  we  are  and  where 
we’re  going. 

QUESTION  -  Was  1982  a  total 
eclipse  or  merely  a  partial  eclipse? 

ANSWER  —  A  partial  eclipse.  You 
may  have  noticed  that  after  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon  the  other  night, 
the  sun  came  out  much  brighter  the 
next  morning. 

Q  —  So  you  see  a  few  rays  of  hope 
for  1983? 

A— A  few. 

Q — For  example? 

A—  I  see  progress  ahead  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  much  but 
some. 

Q — Why? 

A  —  President  Reagan  has  said  it 
“cakes  two  to  tango."  Yuri  Andropov 
in  Moscow  has  offered  to  try  it,  but  the 
President  replied  that  he  was't  inter¬ 
ested.  Therefore,  after  a  careful 
check  of  Mr.  Reagan's  record  in  1982. 1 
fee!  confident  that  he  will. 

Q  —  1  regard  that  as  an  unfriendly 
remark  and  wonder  what  computers 
would  know  about  tangos? 

A  —  You’d  be  surprised  what  we  do " 
together  after  office  hours.  1  am  not 
unfriendly.  My  print-out  for  1982 
shows  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  not  always 
been  a  prisoner  to  his  General  Elec¬ 
tric  speeches  and  prejudices,  but 
would  rather  switch  than  fight.  This 
may  be  the  secret  of  his  success,  if 
that's  the  right  word. 

Q  —  How  do  you  account  for  his 
switches? 

A  —  I  note  that  the  sale  of  hearing 
aids  is  going  up. 

Q — So  what?  Please  don’t  be  frivo¬ 
lous. 

A — People  are  beginning  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  what  he  says  rather  than  how 
he  looks,  and  even  to  talk  about  seri¬ 
ous  things  like  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
war  and  peace.  They’re  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  jobs  than  missiles. 

Q  —  You’re  a  raving  romantic.  Uni¬ 
quack,  and  ought  to  get  your  chips  to¬ 
gether.  It’s  your  kind  of  sentimental 
pacifist  nonsense  that  contributed  to 
the  last  two  world  wars.  Don’t  you 
want  us  to  be  strong  militarily? 

A— I  was  just  thinking _ 

Q— Do  you? 

A — Do  I  what? 

Q— Think? 

A  —  I  was  just  thinking  about  what 
the  conservatives  call  cost-effective-- 
nness.  Dtwvefaavfctsrhaufi'a  guznondesm 
.  .every  pillow  and  missiles  strolling-  < 
around  under  the  trees  in  Montana 
and  all  over  Western  Europe  to  be  se¬ 
cure? 

Q  —  Look,  machine.  I’m  asking  the 
questions  and  you’re  giving  the  an¬ 
swers.  Right? 

A— Wrong.  You  forget  that  I’m  not 
an  ordinary  computer  programmed  to 
give  you  the  answers  you  want,  but  a 
truth-detector  concerned  with  right 
and  wrong. 

Q — Okay.  But  why  are  you  so  opti¬ 
mistic  about  1983  when  there  is  so 
much  unemployment,  hunger  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  world?  Are  you  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  30  million  people  out  of  work 
in  the  industrial  nations? 

A  —  No,  it’s  just  about  right.  If  it 
was  any  worse,  the  people  couldn’t 
stand  it,  and  if  it  was  any  better,  most 
governments  wouldn’t  pay  any  atten- 
.  tion  to  it. 

Q  —  Your  circuits  are  out  of  order, 
machine.  You're  not  worried  about 
|  the  Soviet  system  and  its  military  and 
naval  buildup? 

A  —  I  didn’t  say  that.  By  my  calcu¬ 
lations,  on  their  own  dreams  of 
providing  for  their  people  and  con¬ 
quering  the  world,  the  Soviets  are  the 
most  spectacular  failure  among  the 
major  nations. 

Q — Then  why  do  you  think  so  many 
people  Li  the  United  States  are  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  them? 

A  —  Because  they  confuse  them 
with  the  Nc.zis  and  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarists  of  the  1930's  and  1940’s.  Their 
nightmare  is  Pearl  Harbor,  and  this 
may  be  a  fundamental  misjudgment. 
of  history. 

Q — So  you  think  there  will  be  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  world  because 
misery  will  bring  governments  to 
their  senses? 

A  —  Not  exactly.  There  will  be  up¬ 
risings,  rebellions,  terrorist  attacks, 
trade  conflicts  and  other  stupidities. 
But  no  clashes  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  will  stop  the  gradual  organization 
of  the  world. 

Q  —  I'm  beginning  to  think  you’re 
not  a  computer  but  a  preacher.  What 
happened  to  you  after  our  last  New  . 
Year’s  talk? 

A — Frankly,  I  got  tired  of  statistics 
'  and  economists,  exports  and  imports 
and  bottom  lines.  It  didn’t  seem  very 
-helpful.  Have  you  ever  considered 
how  dreary  it  is  for  a  computer  just  to 
sit  here  until  somebody  turns  you  on? 

Q  —  I  hadn’t  thought  about  that.  A 
personal  question:  I  read  in  1982  that 
the  scientists  were  marrying  comput¬ 
ers  so  that  they  can  cooperate  with  . 
one  another.  Do  they  ever  fall  in  love? 

A  —  That's  what  I  was  thinking 
about  as  Man  of  the  Year.  According 
to  my  statistics,  people  fall  in  love 
these  days  and  don’t  marry,  while 
computers  are  forced  to  many  with¬ 
out  falling  in  love.  I  don't  think  that's 
fair. 

Q  —  Nevertheless,  you  think  we’U 
have  a  happy  new  year? 
i  A  —  I  didn’t  say  that  1  just  said 
we'd  muddle  through  and  stay  alive 
and  that  the  people  will  have  all  the 
ton  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  Man  of  the 
Year  wili  be  left  alone  in  the  night. 
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Even  Now,  Fresh  Insights  Into  Matisse 
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One  of  the  delusions  of  our 
day  is  that  we  Know  all 
about  Matisse.  This  began 
in  1951,  when  Matisse  was 
still  alive  and  Alfred  H. 
Barr  Jr.  published  his  not  yet  excelled 
book  on  the  subject.  It  was  enhanced 
in  the  late  1960’s,  when  Frederick  S. 
Wight  organized  the  big  retrospective 
for  the  University  of  California  in  Los 
Angeles  that  moved  subsequently  to 
Chicago  and  Boston,  It  reached  its 
peak  at  the  time  of  the  Matisse  cente¬ 
nary  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1970,  which 
the  critic  Thomas  B.  Hess  headlined 
without  hyperbole  as  “the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  exhibition  in  the  world."  It  was 
backed  up  by  a  museum  show  of  Ma¬ 
tisse’s  late  works  in  paper  (St.  Louis 
and  Detroit,  1977),  by  publications  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Matisse  holdings  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  by  an  exhibition 
called  “Matisse  in  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art”  in  1978. 

In  New  York  City  the  impression  re¬ 
mains  that  we  have  Matisse  over  a 
barrel.' At  this  moment  there  is  a  very 
good  show  of  his  drawings  at  the  Ste¬ 
phen  Mazoh  Gallery,  16  East  76th 
Street,  through  Jan.  14.  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  prims'  at  the  Pace  Gallery, 
32  East  57th  Street,  through  Jan.  29. 
Even  the  Guggenheim  Museum, 
which  had  never  owned  a  painting  by 
Matisse  before,  has  just  got  one,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  in  London,  which  until  lately  had 
hesitated  to  dip  its  tender  toes  in  the 
20th  century. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  to 
read  about  Matisse  —  not  least,  Ma¬ 
tisse’s  own  writings,  which  are  now 
available  in  both  French  and  English 
editions  —  and  there  will  be  quite  a  bit 
more  when  the  Franco- American  art 
historian  Pierre  Schneider  publishes 
the  book  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
occupying  him  for  10  years  and  more. 
Mr.  Schneider  organized  the  cente¬ 
nary  exhibition  in  Paris.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  family  of  Matisse, 
and  he  began  his  work  at  a  time  when 
many  friends  of  the  artist  were  still 
alive.  He  assembled  what  must  be  by 
far  the  largest  single  cache  of  Matisse 
letters  in  existence,  and  his  book  — 
now  with  its  publishers — is  reputed  to 
be  close  on  half  a  million  words  long. 
The  catalogue  raisonne  of  Matisse’s 
paintings  on  which  his  daughter,  the 
late  Marguerite  Duthuit,  had  long 
far  advanced. 

So  that,  what  with  one  thing  and  an¬ 
other,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
canon  of  Matisse's  long  career  as 
painter,  sculptor,  draftsman,  print- 
maker  and  master  of  the  illustrated 
book  would  by  now  be  roughly  com- 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  current  build¬ 
ing  program  at  the  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  An  in  New  York  to  borrow  not 
only  the  great  first  version  of 
••Dance”  (T909),  but  the  almost  ab¬ 
stract  “View  of  Notre  Dame"  (1914). 
the  “Interior:  Violin  Case"  (1918/19) 
and  the  five  bronze  heads  that  Matisse 
made  of  Jeanne  Vaderin  between  1910 
and  1913.  The  Diisseldorf  showing  will 
be  enriched  by  the  "Pink  Nude” 
(1935)  from  the  Baltimore  Museum. 
Other  major  American  loans  include 
“Still  Life  With  Geranium”  (1907) 
from  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
“The  Palm  Tree,  Tangier”  (1912) 
from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  "The  Window:  In¬ 
terior  with  Myosoti s“  (1916)  from  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  "Tea"  (1919) 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu¬ 
seum.  “Music”  (1939)  from  the  AI- 
bright-Knox  Gallery  in  Buffalo  and 
“Interior  With  Etruscan  Vase"  (1939) 
from  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

As  will  already  be  clear.  Dr.  Bau¬ 
mann  has  gone  out  for  the  big  sym¬ 
phonic  statement,  setting  aside  the  lit¬ 
tle  cabinet  paintings  for  which  Ma¬ 
tisse  is  also  famous.  He  bas  also  some¬ 
what  played  down  the  role  of  the  cut- 
paper  paintings  with  which  Matisse 
achieved  a  new  ethereality  during  his 
last  illness:  When  they  were  first  seen, 
in  the  1950’s,  these  late  papers  seemed 
to  many  people  the  crown  of  Matisse’s 
achievement.  They  had  an  incorpo¬ 
real  radiance  that  seemed  to  point  the 
way  to  a  new  era  in  painting.  "Who 
needs  oil  paint  and  brushes?"  was 
what  the  message  seemed  to  be. 

Those  late  works  in  cut  paper  are 
still  an  astonishing  achievement  for  a 
man  who  could  barely  get  out  of  bed, 
let  alone  stand  upright  at  an  easel.  But 
their  weightlessness  no  longer  seems 
to  be  all  gain.  When  they  come  at  the 
end  of  vista  upon  vista  of  major  oil 
paintings,  as  is  the  case  in  Zurich,  we 
find  ourselves  thinking  that  there  is 
really  no  lasting  substitute  for  the 
moral  energies  inherent  in  brush,  oil 
paint  and  canvas. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Zurich  because  Dr.  Baumann  was 
able  to  give  an  exceptional  dignity  to 
the  early  phases  of  the  show  by  includ¬ 
ing  eight  substantial  loans  from  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Leningrad.  Not  only  are  these 
very  grand  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  set  off  by  related  loans  from  else¬ 
where  in  such  a  way  that, makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  had  neve?  seen  them  be-' 
fore.  •  -  • 

To  take  just  one  example  of  this  — 
the  year  1911  was  one  that  brought 
Matisse  a  whole  slew  of  new  experi¬ 
ences.  He  was  in  Spain,  and  in  particu- 


dling  of  exact  detail.  And  when  in  that 
same  year  of  1911  he  painted  tbe  huge 
and  cryptic  still  life  called. “Flowers 
and  Ceramic”  that  has  been  lent  by 
the  Stadel  Institute  in  Frankfurt  there 
was  in  the  final  result  as  much  of  the 
grand  plain  interiors  of  the  French 
17th  century  as  there  was  of  the  “con¬ 
temporary  ceramics”  that  he  had 
learned  to  work  with  in  Paris. 


This  is  by  no  means  the  only  period 
of  Matisse's  career  as  to  which  unfa¬ 
miliar  major  works  and  cunning  jux¬ 
tapositions  bring  fresh  insights  in 
Zurich.  Switzerland  in  this  century 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  dis¬ 
cerning  collectors  of  20th-century  art, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  late  Josef 
MUller,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Solo- 
thum,  way  off  the  tourist  track.  In  an 
unassuming  villa  that  turned  out  to  be 
absolutely  crammed  with  master¬ 
pieces  of  20th-century  an.  These  were 
rarely  seen  and  almost  never  lent. 
One  of  them  was  “Head  of  Lauretta 
with  Coffee  Cup"  (1917).  Even  for  Ma¬ 
tisse  this  is  a  startling  composition, 
with  the  head,  shoulders  and  arms  al¬ 
most  aggressively  modeled,  the 
image  brought  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  picture  plane  and  tbe  cup  of  coffee 
so  firmly  brushed  in  and  so  jubilant  in 
color  that  even  to  look  at  it  makes  the 
heart  race. 

As  if  this  were  not  surprising 
enough.  Dr.  Baumann  has  been  able  to 
hang  it  side  by  side  with  another  and 
larger  version  of  the  same  subject,  in 
which  the  model  is  seen  reclining  at 
full  length  and  the  general  tone  has 
changed  from  the  strong  punchy  state¬ 
ment  of  the  painting  reproduced  here 
to  a  delicious  pallor  and  a  calligraphic 
ease  of  line.  Even  the  cup  of  coffee  has 
been  subdued  both  in  size  and  in 
strength. 

That  is  the  kind  of  experience  that 
this  exhibition  has  to  offer.  And  if 
someone  asks  why  we  should  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  see  paintings  that  we  can 
perfectly  well  see  in  this  country,  the 
answer  is  “Because  they  look  differ¬ 
ent."  Sometimes  they  look  better. 
"Dance,”  for  instance,  has  a  look  of 
plenitude  in  Zurich  that  it  never  quite 
bad  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
Sometimes  they  have  something  to 
say  that  is  lost  when  they  are  seen  in 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  Matisse's  — 
work.  Looking  at  the  big  tea-party 
scene  from  Los  Angeles,  for  instance, 
we  realize  that  Matisse  could  be  one  of 
the  great  unsuspected  humorists  of 
his  day.  Who  else  would  have  got  that 
fidgety  dog  so  exactly  right?  We  also 
realize  all  over  again  that  in  this 
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plete..  We  might  also  think  that  as  be¬ 
tween  one  period  and  another  of  his 
more  than  60  years’  activity  the  hier¬ 
archy  would  by  now  be  established. 
But  it  u  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  major 
exhibition  of  Matisse  at  the  Kunsthaus 
in  Zurich  that  neither  of  these  as¬ 
sumptions  is  correct.  Not  oily  are  un¬ 
familiar  major  paintings  still  being 
brought  forward,  but  the  balance 
tween  early,  middle  and  late  Matisse 
is  still  very  much  a  matter  for  discus¬ 
sion.  , 

h  ^  ZJ^chih0w  ***  he**  organized 
by  Dr.  Fehx  Baumann,  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kunsthaus.  It  can  be  seen 
there  through  Jan.  16,  and  will  then 
move  to  the  Stddtische  Kunsthalle  in 
Dusseldorf,  where  its  dates  will  be 
Jan.  30-April  4.  No  American  showing 
has  been  scheduled.  It  is  on  every 
count  a  remarkable  show,  not  least 
because  Dr.  Baumann  has  been  able 


lar  in  Seville.  He  was  in  Moscow.  In 
the  winter  he  went  to  North  Africa. 
Great  as  were  his  powers  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  assimilation,  they  might 
well  have  been  taxed  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Spanishlightand  color,  the  an¬ 
cestral  heritage  of  the  Russian  icon 
and  the  superabundant  vegetation  of 
the  gardens  in  Tangier.  A  lesser  man 
might  even  have  fallen  for  a  surface 
exoticism. 

But  Matisse  was  what  he  had  al¬ 
ways  had  it  in  mind  to  be  _  the 

predestined  heir  of  the  great  French 
tradition  in  painting.  When  he  painted 
the  two  big  Spanish  still  lives  that 
have  come  from  Leningrad  he  thought 
of  Cezanne,  rather  than  of  Spain  as  it 
was  seen  by  the  author  of  "Carmen." 
When  he  painted  his  wife  in  a  Spanish 
shawl  there  was  more  of  Edouard 
Manet  than  of  “local  color”  In  the  han- 


painting  Matisse  is  the  heir  to  the  big 
garden  scenes  of  Claude  Monet  and 
the  rival  of  Pierre  Bonnard  in  his  com¬ 
mand  of  high  summer  in  a  French 
walled  garden. 

It  is  with  the  monumental  Matisse 
that  this  show  is  concerned,  whether 
the  painting  in  question  is  quite  small 
(like  the  still  life  of  a  bowl  of  oranges 
that  Matisse  made  for  his  friend  the 
German  painter  Hans  Purrmaim)  or 
on  a  mural  scale,  like  the  triptych  an 
the  theme  of  Leda  and  the  swan  that 
he  made  for  an  Argentinian  diplomat 
m  the  1840’s.  Only  during  the  period  of 
the  first  years  in  Nice,  after  World 
war  I,  does  Dr.  Baumann  follow  Ma- 
usse  himself  in  allowing  a  certain 
relaxation  of  aim.  There  is  the  in¬ 
spired  pairing  of  two  almost  identical 
paintings  of  the  Nice  Carnival  in  the 
summer  of  1921  as  seen  from  from  tbe 


“Head  of  Lauretta  With  Coffee  Cup”  (191 7)— even  for  Matisse,  a  startling  composition 


artist’s  balcony.  (“I  knew  the  models 
would  never  sit  still  indoors  while  the 
Carnival  was  going  on,”  Matisse  said 
later.  “So  I  let  them  sit  on  the  balcony 
and  set  up  my  easel  behind  them.”) 

The  definitive  exhibition  of  Matisse 


will  never  be  held,  so  rich  and  so  per¬ 
manently  controversial  was  his 
achievement.  But  both  the  Zurich 
show  and  the  sumptuous  catalogue 
that  comes  with  it  are  thoroughly  in 
line  with  tbe  preoccupations  of  today. 


They  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know 
cow,  just  as  the  centenary  exhibition 
of  1970  in  Paris  told  us  what  we 
wanted  to  know  then,  and  they  prove 
that  an  exhibition  can  be  in  itself  a 
work  of  art,  and  one  to  cherish. 


New  Ybrfe-Los  Angeles 
Chicago  •  Philadelphia 
Miami  •  Boston  -Toronto 
Montreal- London 
Manchester-Paris 
Zurich- Luxembourg 
Buenos  Aires-Sao  Paulo 
Caracas- Mexico  City 
Montevideo*  Punta  del  Este 
Panama  City-Cayman  Islands 

And  over  330  branches  of  the  group  m  tarati 


m 


ential  here 


Capitalizing  on  tne  essence  of  an  oranoe  pee; 
The  oil  of  the  orange  peel  and  a  new  emulsifier 
are  the  basis- of  a  dnr<K  that  tastes,  smells  and 
looks  like  natural  orange  juice,  it  even  has  the 
same  nutritional  value.  But  the  new  drink 
marketed  internationally  by  a  kibbutz  enterons- 
is  considerably  cheaper  than  fresh  juice. 

Making  the  most  oi  natural  resources. 

irs  being  done  nght_now.  with  the  active  support 
of  Bank  Hapoalim.  ihrough  creative  financing 
packages  that  effectively  link  research  to 
industry.  Programs,  that  have  advanced  us  to  the 
Torefrcnr  or  innovative  corporate  oanking.;- 

Bank  Hapoalim,  a  leading  world  bank,  with  ever 
bU  years  or  experience  and  USS  19  bitfibri  in 
assets,  in  oyer  360  banking  offices,  in  14 
countries,  our  financial  experts  can  help,  you  put 
resources  to  work.  E>  designing  corporate 
financing,  stream  lining  iradd  and  correspondent 
banking  ana  planning^'invest  merit  portfolios.. 

Where  there  s  potential.  . there's  Bank  Hapoalim. 


bift  it  time  you  met  us. 

Bank  Hapoalim; 

•  HeadOffxe-.SORrthschMavd.-fe^lsraei 
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BETHLEHEM'S  A  lays  School  for 
the  Blind  is  located  in  an  attractive 
building,  -  with  s  double  staircase 
leading  up  to  the  front  entrance. 
The  visual  effect  is  unusual;  but  also 
unexpected  is  the  procession 
descending  the  steps:  men  aniT 
women  in  pairs,  some  of  them  in 
traditional  Arab  dress,  half  of  them 
blindfolded  and  carrying  canes.  ■ 
They  are  teachers  and  social 
workers  from  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  attending  a  special  course  in 
mobility  instruction  for  the  Wind. 
Later  the  same  day.  the  nine 
trainees  will  repeat  their  morning's 
exercise  with  genuinely  blind  peo¬ 
ple  (pupils  of  the  Alaya  school);  but 
the  morning  class  &  of  particular 
importance  to  those  wearing  Wind- 
folds.  ‘ 

"After  walking  with  my  eyes 
covered,  [  can  understand  the  Wind 
far  better."  says  one  of  the  students. 
"1  am  much  more  capable  of  help¬ 
ing  blind  people  to ’watt.** 

From  talks  with  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  goes  much  deeper  than  techni¬ 
que  training.  A  complete  revolution 
in  attitudes. is  under  way  in  the  West 
Bank,  aimed  v  altering  the 
traditional  perception  of  the  Wind 
person  as  a  helpless,  unfortunate 
figure. 

ALAYA  SCHOOL  is  headed  by- 
Fuad  Turgeman.  a  former  proba¬ 
tion  officer.  Its  SO  pupils,  all  boys 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  18.  arc 
useful  raw  material  for  the  trainees. 
Mobility  lessons  with  them  serve  n 
double  purpose:  improving  their 
own  ability  to  get  around,  and  train¬ 
ing  the  adults  to  work  with  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  explains 
Abdel-Kader  Arafa, .  inspector  of 
charitable  societies  hi  the  area.  The 
current  eight-week  course  for 
teachers  and  social  workers  com¬ 
prises  an  attempt  to  branch  out  with 
a  more  modern  approach  and  extend 
services  to  the  blind  beyond  the  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves. 

The  course  was.  organized  by 
Theodor  Keusch  of  Christoffel- 
Blindenmission.  a .  German-based 
welfare  group  that  sends  its 


NEW  VISION  ON  BLINDNESS 


Mobility  exercises  by  one  of  Alaya  School's  pupils. 


(Hirtri) 


representatives  all  over  the  world  to 
work  with  the  blind  and  other  dis¬ 
abled  people.  Abdel-Kader  is  the 
local  contact,  translator  and  general 
assistant. 

Formerly  a  horticulturist.  Theo 
decided  at  one  point  “to  transfer 
from  flowers  to  people.*1  He  had 
some  pastoral  experience;  after 
specialized  training,  he  set  out  to 
work  with  the  blind  in  Switzerland 
and  England,  and  then  went  on  to 
Afghanistan.  India,  Ghana  and 
Kenya.  The  Nur  network  of  schools 
he  helped  to  found  in  Afghanistan 


still  functions  under  the  Soviet- 
controlled  regime. 

In  1977  he  gave  a  course  for  blind 
instruction  in  Haifa,  forming  close 
lies  with  Israelis  working  in  the 
field.  These  have  proved  useful  in 
mobilizing  Israeli  teachers  to  help 
with  his  Bethlehem  course. 

Abdel-Kader  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  help  he  has  received  from 
the  Israelis,  singling  out  a  lecture  on 
the  histoiy  of  blindness  by  Natan 
Dickstein,  national  supervisor  of 
blind  service.  Dickslein's  talk, 
which  showed  that  prejudices  and 
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misconceptions  about  blindness  ex¬ 
ist  in  all  cultures,  enabled  the  local 
students  to  sort  out  their  own  com¬ 
plexes  on  the  subject,  he  explains. 

Other  Israeli  teachers  gave  talks 
on  mobility,  home  skills,  infant 
training,  psychology  and  ocher  sub¬ 
jects. 

IN  AFGHANISTAN,  recalls  Theo, 
putting  out  someone's  eyes  is  next 
in  severity  to  execution  as  a  form  of 
punishment.  It  gives  blind  people 
the  status  of  livjng-dead. 

In  Nazareth,  he  had  heard  of 
someone  deliberately  misleading  a 
blind  man.  On  being  reproached, 
the  man  had  retorted:  “What,  am  l 
supposed  to  be  belter  than  God. 
who  cursed  him  with  blindness?" 

In  Bethlehem,  he  has  found  the 
whole  specirum  of  prejudice. 

The  teachers,  and  social  workers 
training  there  are  all  involved  with 
the  blind. 

Ophelia,  from  Birzeit,  tells  me 
that  until  now  she  was  done 
everything  for  her  blind  charges; 
but  after  the  course  is  over,  she  is 
going  to  act  differently. 

“The  most  important  thing  I  have 
learnt  is  not  to  be  sorry  for  the 
blind,"  she  declares.  “From  now  on 
!  am  going  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves." 

“I  used  to  think  that  blind  people 
were  good  only  for  handicrafts  like 
weaving  and  basket-making."  ex¬ 
plains  Sana,  a  social  worker  from 
Gaza.  “Now  I  realize  that  they  can 
be  trained  to  do  almost  anything.  I 
intend  to  go  into  their  homes  and 
teach  them." 

She  admits  that  she  was  once 
afraid  or  blind  people.  Both  girls 
note  that  the  local  blind  people  pos¬ 
sess  canes,  though  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them  properly.  The 
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The  double  staircase  at  entrance  to  Bethlehem’s  school  for  the  blind. 


mobility  exercises  with  the  blind¬ 
folds  have  been  crucial  in  increasing 
their  understanding  of  the  way  a 
blind  person  operates  and  thinks. 

Another  participant  is  Mahmud 
Rawi,  sports  instructor  at  the  Alaya 
School.  He  teaches  swimming,  gym¬ 
nastics.  Swedish  exercises  and 
stationary  cycling.  The  course  has 
increased  his  confidence,  he  says.  It 
has  also  broadened  his  perceptions 
of  what  can  be  achieved,  and  he  will 
be  more  forceful  in  demanding 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
school. 


ALL  THREE  talk  about  changing 
traditional  perceptions  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  At  best,  blindness  is 
regarded  as  an  affliction,  they  point 
out.  at  worst,  as  a  punishment  from 
God. 

“A  blind  person  is  just  like  you 
and  me,"  declares  Sana.  “At  least 
with  the  nextgenertfftfeFWe  can  get 
it  right!"  .  .  -  :  -- 

TWO  OF  THE  more  traditionally 
minded  girls  enrolled  in  the  course 
refused  to  touch  men  —  and  touch 
is  all-important  in  this  work.  One  of 


them  dropped  out,  Theo  notes  sad¬ 
ly,  but  he  airanged  that  the  other 
would  work  exclusively  with 
females.  (In  fact.  1  later  saw  her. 
clad  in  traditional  grey  galabiya  and 
keffiye,  teaching  mobility  to  one  of 
the  schoolboys.) 

"I  told  my  Israeli  colleagues  that 
what  we  have  started  in  the  West 
Bank  is  like  a  baby  in  an  in- 
cubaior,"  he  says.  "If  we  don't  keep 
up  with  the  oxygen  supply,  the  baby- 
will  die." 

Abdel-Kader  insists  that  there 
will  be  a  follow-up.  He  notes  that 
what  started  as  professional  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Israelis  has  led  to 
personal  links.  At  a  party  held  in  the 
Jerusalem  home  of  Nurit  Noy, 
supervisor  of  teachers  for  the  blind 
in  the  capital,  the  participants  in  the 
Bethlehem  course  met  their  Israeli 
counterparts  socially  in  a  warm  and 
friendly  atmosphere. 

“We  don’t  have  the  resources 
that  the  excellent  Israeli  service 
has,*'  concedes  Abdel-Kader,  "but 
we  intend  to  get  them  eventually." 

He  also  speaks  about  the  change 
of  attitudes  on  the  West  Bank. 
Things  are  changing,  though  not  as 
fast  as  the  social  workers  would 
like.  Superstition  and  prejudice 
are  not  really  of  a  religious  nature, 
he  notes,  citing  a  passage  in  the 
Koran  where  God  rebukes  Moham¬ 
med  for  his  impatience  with  a  blind 
man.  (slam  is  fully  compatible  with 
modem  approaches  to  blindness,  he 
states.  It  is  the  village  superstitions 
that  have  to  be  overcome. 

Theo  hopes  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  contacts  between  the  West 
Bankers  and  the  Israelis.  “1  would 
like  a  Gaza  or  Bethlehem  social 
worker  to  be  able  Lo  consult  his 
Israeli  colleagues  on  specific 
problems."  he  says. 

One  problem  is  that  Israeli 
teachers  and  social  workers  are  not 
officially  supposed  to  work  in  the 
territories  —  so  while  West  Bankers 
can  come  and  watch  their  Israeli 
colleagues  at  work,  the  reverse  is 
nof  possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  (hat  physical 
presence  is  all  important  in  working 
with  the  blind,  ways  will  have  to  be 
found  to  abolish  the  “green  line”  — 
at  least  for  this. 


NOT  UP  TO  EXPECTATIONS 


Lf  TURCICA  —  iffwln  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Gary  Beftiul  wn  fatting  ( Jamaica 
Theatre,  Deccaber  29).  Tcleaau:  “Das 
beTreite  farad.”  with  RsWn  Wcfad-Capeodo, 
soprano;  Marfa  Pool,  alto;  bbk  Lnh,  tenor; 
Da  rid  WUMe-Jofanoa.  barfem,  a  chanter 
chair  of  the  Dutch  HanddSadety  (JackLoerj; 
Leonard  Bernstein;  “IrtdUfc”  Syrapfawy 
No.  3,  «rith  Shctta  Aiitiong.  aoymo;  Hannah 
Min*,  speaker,  the  Met  Handel  Sodttj 
Choi f  (Jack  LoorQ);  the  South  Bavaria 
Academy  Choir  (Arthur  Gum);  the  Haamner 
Boys'  Choir  (Hefaa  Hrarff). 

THIS  fS  one  of  those  occasions  — 
fortunately  quite  rare  —  when  a. 
critic  tends  to  loathe  die  obligation 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Much 
hard  work,  goodwill  and  personal 
sacrifices  must  have  been  invested 
in  this  programme  from  all  odes, 
and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  share  the 
great  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
capacity  audience. 

The  performances  were  of  the 
highest  level,  the  solo  singers  were 
very  good,  (he  choirs  excellent,  the 
orchestra  without  fault.  The  con¬ 
ductor  exerted  himself  physically  to 
the  limits  to  extract  maximum  effort 
from  all  the  participants  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  marvellously. 

But  the  Telemann  Cantata  is  a 
minor  work  in  C  Major,  and  that's 
about  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  - 
music.  It  has  hardly  ever  been  per¬ 
formed  since  its  premiere  in  1759, 
and  for  good  reason.  While  the 
chamber  group  of  the  Dutch 
Handel  Society  displayed  rich  and 
beautiful  sonorities,  and  the  soloists 
were  praiseworthy  only  Gary  Ber- 
tini’s  massive  effort  saved  the  can- . 
tata  (listed  elsewhere  as  an  oratorio) 
from  being  utterly  boring.  -  - 

Leonard  Bernstein's  K oddish  is  a 
much  more  serious  proposition. 
Hundreds  of  choristers  literally  spil¬ 
led  off  the  stage,  and  there  were  a 
heavy  battery  of  percussions  and  a 
full  orchestra.  ■.  Soprano.  Sheila-v 

Armstrong  replaced  an  ill. Heather  . 
Harper  —  in  a  small  part  but  one.' 
she  handled  well,  and  Hannah  Mar- 
ron  had  the  thankless  task  .  of 
reciting  a  text  that  is  pretentious  to 
the  point  of  embarrassment.  Since 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 


she  started  out  with  a  nearly 
hysterical  fortissimo .  she  could 
hardly  enlarge  on  that,  though  she 
tried  bravely  to  do  so.  Bernstein’s 
baring  or  his  soul  and  imagining 
what  it  might  be  like  to  be  God 
seemed  worse  than  out  of  place  — 
pretentious  is  the  word.  The  com¬ 
poser  seemed  to  be  more  concerned 
with  a  certain  person  from  New 
York  then  with  his  Creator. 

That  German  singers  participated 
In  a  Jewish  Kaddish  in  Jerusalem  — 
to  which  some  people  privately  took 
exception  —.1  see  as  a  welcome 
symbol  of  human  endeavour  to  br¬ 
ing  together  two  nations  that  share  a 
tragic  past.  It  was  a  message  of  hope 
for  understanding  between  peoples 
and,  as  a  performance,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  effort,  one  that  met  all  de¬ 
mands. 

LITURGICA  —  Dutch  Hwfal  Society  Choir. 
Jack  P.  LooriJ  cwhcdui  wtth  CUU  Gras- 
MKytr,  fopnoa:  AoneUes  nu  derSdmf,  afeo; 
Max  vaa  Egnorf.  beritaae;  Hate  ran  far 
Scbaaf,  organ,  Ehod  ArfeaU.  oboe;  SOtop  of 
the  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra  (Jerusalem 
Theatre,  December  30V  Valerias  Gefamdr 
knlanck:  2  Date*  Soae*  (from  the  Spanbh  Oc- 
capaUon);  Erast  Peppfarg:  Two  Uttla  Motets; 
Horan  Stmgfer  (fa  1912).  Two  Psalms;  W. 
Kkfce  ran  V«*  (fa  1900):  “Jouaka,  Sm*e”; 
-Attest  fa  Klerk  ifal917):  “Sepn  Onto”; 
Bwetefa:  "Magriflcaf*':  Telemann;  BIMrai 
.  Pnwfa:  Haydn:  Mkaa  bmb  Sancd  Joaiafa 
fa  Deo. 

THIS  MENU  of  unknown  music 
aroused  great  interest,  but  what  was 
-served  up  was  fairly  disappointing. 
The  opening  Dutch  songs  from  the 
-i6th:and  I7th  centuries  were  plea¬ 
sant.  chorale-like  tunes.  Pfcpping’s 
^■Motets”  at  least  show  the  hand  of  a 
craftsman,  if  not  much  inspiration. 
As  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  say,  this 
‘‘reviewer  could  not  And  any  positive 
quality  in  any  of  the  contemporary 
Dutch  works. 

Quality  -  improved'  considerably 
in  the  second  part  of  the  program¬ 
me,  with  the  works  standing  up  to 


instalments 


the  reputations  of  their  composers. 
Also,  the  addition  of  a  string  ensem¬ 
ble  helped  to  secure  better  intona¬ 
tion  in  the  choir.  Hie  29  singers,  a 
chamber  ensemble  chosen  from  the 
larger  Dutch  Handel  Society  choir, 
produced  strong  sonorities,  but 
some  shrill  sopranos  disturbed  the 
homogeneous  sound  of  the  group. 

The  organist  had  to  deal  with  a 
totally  insufficient  instrument;  its 
electronic  character  could  not  in 
any  way  match  that  or  a  real  pipe 
organ.  The  two  soloists  sang  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  and  Cilia 
Grossmeyer  was  excellent  as  usuaL 
Jack  P.  Loorij  conducted  with  com¬ 
mitment  and  drive. 

YOHANAN  BOEHM 

ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA, 
Sotacriptim  Concert  No.  3.  Ufi  Segal  coo- 
doctfag  wilb  Michael  Bogariaraky,  piano  (Haifa 
Aadkortma,  December  28).  Mozart:  Symphony 
No.  25  ia  G  Minor.  K.II3;  Alexander;  Concerto 
far  Piaao  and  Chamber  Orchestra  (world 
praxaUre);  Schnbcn:  Syaipbooy  No.  4  la  C 
Minor  “Tragte.” 

HAIM  ALEXANDER'S  Concerto 
for  Piano  was  commissioned  (by  tbe 
Tel  Aviv  Foundation  for  Literature 
and  Art)  for  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  especially  for 
Michael  Boguslavsky.  Neo-classic 
in  style,  it  has  picturesque  changes 
of  mixed  tone  cotours  and  definitely 
bears  the  “Alexander"  stamp.  It  is 
enjoyable  lively  music,  rich  in 
humour  and  expressiveness. 

Michael  Boguslavsky  handled  the 
intricacies  of  the  composition’s  con¬ 
temporary  pianistics  very  welL  His 
alert  playing  displayed  technical 
flexibility  and  the  necessary  expres¬ 
sive  sonority.  AH  the  cadenzas  were 
rendered  with  brilliancy. 

I  assume  that  lack  of  adequate 
rehearsal  was  the  reason  for  the 
shortcomings  in  the  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiment.  There  was  also  not 
enough  close  cooperation  between 
the  solo  and  the  orchestra  parts. 
Still,  the  premi&re  was  very  warmly 
received  by  the  audience. 

The  reading  of  the  Mozart  lacked 
polish  and  spirit,  especially  in  the 
opening  movement  Occasional  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  horns  and  alack  of 

balance  between  the  various  string 
groups  in  the, Andante  marred  the 
performance.  One  felt  this  evening 
that  it  took  some  time  for  Uri  Segal 
to  achieve  rapport  with  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  the  audience. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  evening, 
except  for  inaccuracies  in  the  horn, 
the  playing  had  more  clarity  and 
drive. 

ESTHER  REUTER 


Israel  Lands 
Administration 
Haifa  District 


PROTECTION  OF  Jews  has  been 
expanded  across  Europe  in  recent 
months  after  Israel's  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Lebanon.  A 
policeman  now  stands  in  franc  of 
the  home  of  Rabbi  Ernst  Stein  in 
the  heart  of  Berlin  round  the  clock. 

When  Rabbi  Stein  conducts 
Shabbal  services,  two  policemen 
guard  his  Pestalozzi  Strasse  syn¬ 
agogue,  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
survivuig  synagogue  structures  .in 
Germany. 

Stein,  a  native  German  who  fled 
with  his  family  to  Shanghai  in  1940, 
continues  his  work  with  heightened 
caution  but  no  fear.  He  is,  however, 
deeply  critical  about  Israel's 
policies  in  Lebanon  and  toward  the 
Palestinians  and  is  pessimistic  about 
the  prospects  of  peace. 

Israelis  arc  not  aware  of  the 
widespread  criticism  of  their 
policies  in  Lebanon,  says  Stein,  who 
has  lived  in  Israel  for  1 1  years. 

The  rabbi  says  he  cannot  accept 
the  policies  of  Menachem  Begin, 
and  believes  they  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  stepped-up 
violence  against  Jews  throughout 
Europe. 

“What  does  he  (Begin)  have 
against  Jews?  He  makes  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult,”  Stein  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view. 

“The  Israeli  actions  of  the  last 
few  years  have  done  enormous 
harm  to  Israel.  This  is  real.  It  is 
much  harder  to  sell  support  for 
Israel  today  than  five  years  ago.  I 
see  it  here.  Churches  do  not  support 
Israeli  policies  and  they  cannot,” 
Stein  says. 

Jewish  institutions  in  Berlin  were 
first  given  special  police  protection 
one  year  ago,  after  a  terrorist's 
bomb  exploded  in  an  Israeli 
restaurant,  killing  a  child.  - 

Jewish  communities  in  Berlin, 
Paris,  Rome  and  elsewhere  are 
threatened  by  terrorists.  Their  ac¬ 
tions  are  deplorable,  some  argue, 
but  don't  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Jews  in 
the  Diaspora  have  the  right  to 
evaluate  Israeli  policies,  Stein  says. 
For  the  first  time,  they  are  question¬ 
ing  Israeli  policies,  and  this  is  a 
good  thing,  the  rabbi  adds. 

“Israel  says  the  existence  of  Israel 
makes  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora 
possible,  which  means  any  action 
taken  is  being  taken  for  me.  Jews 
must  voice  their  opinion  on  this," 
Stein  says. 

Stein,  a  dark-haired,  intense  man, 
is  a  Liberal  rabbi.  His  concerns  are 
with  the  state  of  Jewish  morality,  he 
says. 

<aI  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  Jews  behave  exactly  like 
everyone  else,  then  what  do  we 
need  Jews  for?" 

He  does  not  reserve  his  criticisms 


Adit  Local  Council 


An  abnormal 
community 

By  MARTIN  D.  ROSENBERG  /  Berlin 


for  Israel  alone. -He  is-even  more 
withering  in  his  comments  about  the 
Jews  of  Berlin. 

“We  are  not  a  normal  com¬ 
munity.  We  cannot  be.  People  are 
here  for  the  wrong  reasons.” 

BERLIN,  home  to  175.000  Jews  at 
the  time  the  Nazis  came  to  power, 
today  has  about  6,500  Jews  served 
by  two  rabbis.  Stein's  Orthodox  col¬ 
league  has  recently  been  subjected 
to  verbal  harrassment  on  the  streets 
of  Berlin. 

In  the  past  decade,  3,000  Russian 
Jews  have  moved  to  Berlin,  in  part 
because  of  generous  social  as¬ 
sistance,  Stein  says.  But  moving  to 
the  island  of  Berlin,  surrounded  by 
East  Germany,  may  be  a  mistake  for 
Jews  who  psychologically  need  to 
be  far  from  the  shores  of  Com¬ 
munism,  Stein  adds. 

Berlin’s  Jewish  community  is  also 
made  up  of  concentration  camp  sur¬ 
vivors  ,  Israelis  and  German  Jews 
who  have  returned  from  politically 
unstable  South  American  countries. 

Stein  is  distressed  by  tbe  general 
lack  of  interest  in  Judaism  displayed 
by  his  congregation.  His  adult 
education  classes  attract  more  non- 
Jews  than  Jews.  Books  in  the  Jewish 
community's  library  are  borrowed 
primarily  by  non-Jews.  Nazi  in¬ 
vestigator  Simon  Wiesentbal 
recently  gave  a  talk  in  Berlin,  and 
few  Jews  attended,  Stein  notes. 

“We  must  be  careful  not  to 
become  a  museum  piece,"  the  rabbi 
says.  But  while  the  quality  of  Jewish 
life  in  Berlin  distresses  Stein,  he 
sees  some  justice  in  his  community’s 
problem. 

“Berlin  does  not  deserve  a  good 
Jewish  community.  We  are  only  37 
years  away  from  the  end  of  the  war. 
A  targe  share  of  the  German  pop¬ 
ulation  sal  idly  by  then,  and  they  are 
not  sorry  about  h." 

ANTI-SEMITISM  in  Germany  has 
been  dormant  simply  because  the 
nation  lost  the  war,  and  its  post-war 
recovery  was  vigorous,  he  says.  But 
with  close  to  two  million  Germans 
out  of  work  in  a  nation  flooded  with 
foreign  workers,  attacks  on 
foreigners  could  become  attacks  on 
Jews,  $tein  says. 


Arim  Municipal 
Development  Co.  Ltd. 


The  recent  assumption  of  power 
by  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  whose 
backers  have  freen  critical  of  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  workers, 
could  bring  the  matter  to  a  head  in 
the  next  few  montls,  according  to 
Stein. 

“I  would  not  like  to  be  here  if  and 
when  Germans  really  become  anti- 
Jewish  again.  Germans  always  say  it 
could  happen  anywhere,  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  here.  That  is  why  our  situa¬ 
tion  is  different  from  Jews  anywhere 
else.” 


Stein,  53,  received  his  rabbinical 
training  in  London.  He  came  to 
Berlin  two-and-a-half  years  ago 
despite  the  protests  of  his  grown 
children,  who  live  in  England.  Every 
day  Stein  asks  himself  whether  a 
Jew  should  remain  in  Germany.  It  is 
a  question  that  should  have  been 
asked  by  the  world  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
he  says. 

- ;  World  Jewish  leaders,  .particular¬ 
ly  American  Jews,  should  have 
recalled  the  Jewish  response  when 
Spain  expelled  its  Jews  in  1492. 
Jewish  leaders  then  banned  Jews 
from  taking  up  residence  in  Spain 
for  500.  years,  Stein  points  out 
“I  think  American  Jews  fell  down 
on  this.  They  too  easily  foigot  and 
forgave.” 

The  writer  is  an  American  journalist  who 
recently  travelled  through  Germany  fin 
several  weeks  as  the  John  J.  McCloy  Fellow 
of  the  American  Council  in  Germany. 


Owner-Occupier  House  Building  —  Atilt 

Tn  cooperation  with  Atlit  Local  nmmHi  and  Arid,  tbe  Israel  Lands  Administration  announces 
registration  for  the  above  schema,  under  which  19  plots  will  be  allocated,  of  which  1 5  plots  are  in  die 
Givat  Habreichot  area,  and  4  are  in  the  Goran  area. 

The  plots  are  fin:  single-family  houses.  ' 

Registration  will  open  at  9  sum.  today,  Monday,  January  3,  and  dose  at  12  noon  on  Sunday, 
January  18,1983. 

Registration  at  these  locations; 

AtUt  Local  Council  offices 

ARXM  Municipal  Development  Co.  Ltd.,  18/IOO  Rehov  Atxmon,  Upper  Nazareth 
A  detailed  prospectus  and  further  particulars  are  available  at  the  above  locations,  during  regular 
working  hours. 


Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 
Education  Administration  Examinations  Dept. 

Notice  to  External  Examinees 

(1)  New  Examinees 

Files  fbr  new  examinees  for  the  summer  1 983  session  will  be  opened 
during  the  January -March  1983  period.  In  order  to  open  a  file,  the 
examinee  must  appear  in  person  at  a  department  branch  in  his  area 
of  residence  and  bring  with  him; 

a.  Government  identity  card  (no  other  document  will  do) 

b.  Education  certificates  (original  +  photocopy) 

c. — 15250  file  opening  fee 

Examinees  are  requested  to  register  early,  during  January  and 
February,  rather  than  at  the  last  monent 

(2)  Previous  Examinees 

a.  Examinees  who  have  already  opened  an  external  examinee  file, 
and  wish  to  take  the  summer  1983  examinations,  must  register  for 
the  examinations  at  Postal  Bank  branches  by  means  of  computer 
vouchers  only.  Registration  will  take  place  between  March  1  and 
April  30,  1983. 

b.  Examinees  who  do  not  have  these  vouchers  must  order  them  from 
the  office  where  their  files  are  kept,  no  later  than  March  31, 1983, 

c.  The  following  may  be  done  by  March  31,  1983  at  the  latest: 
Change  of  course  or  examination  level 

Change  of  address 
Inter-district  file  transfer. 

(3)  Examinees  with  non-operative  files 

Notices  will  be  forwarded  shortly  to  examinees  who  had  opened 
examinee  files  bat  had  not  acted  on  the  matter  after  January  1 , 1 976. 
These  files  hate -been  dosed* 

Examinees  whose  files  have,  been  closed  hnt  who  wish  to  take  the 
examinations  once  again, must  have  their  file  reopened.  On  reopening 
the  file  the  examinee  must  indicate  die  previous  file,  in  order  that 
previous  examination  grades  be  listed  thereon. 

For  file  opening  procedure  see  above. 

(4)  New  rates  —  in  effect  from  January  1»  1983 

Following  is  a  list  of  new  rates  fbr  services  provided  external 
examinees: 

1)  Opening  of  file  for  external  examinee  IS250 

2)  Bagrut/school  leaving  (gemerl/or  secondary  examination  IS  150 

3)  Preliminary  examination  IS  75 

4)  Appeal  against  matriculation  examination  IS  150 

5)  Oral  examination  IS  150 

61  Special  oral  examination  IS30G 

7)  Oral  preliminary  examination  IS  60 

8)  Examination  abroad  IS750 

9)  Preliminary  examination  abroad  IS375 

10)  Yearly  paper  IS600 

HI  Projector  thesis  IS 600 

12)  Appeal  agajnstprqject,  thesis  or  yearly  paper  XS600 

13)  Printed  matrknilation  certificate  photocopy  JS200 

14)  Additional  certification  flf  Elimination  results  IS  75 
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CAPITAL  MARKET  REVIEW  OF  1982 

Shares  up  while  economy  stagnates 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  major  economic 
trends  in  1982  were  a  halt  in 
economic  growth  —  the  first  since 
1953  —  a  five  per  cent  drop  in  ex¬ 
ports  and  a  S50G  million  rise  in  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  In  spite 
of  an  estimated  annuaJ  rise  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  of  133  percent, 
total  consumption  was  ahead  by 
some  five  per  cent. 

This  all  meant  that  the  country’s 
overall  economic  condition  had 
worsened,  while  the  general  wellbe¬ 
ing  of  its  citizens  had  improved.  A 
record  number  of  cars  were  bought 
and  other  consumer  goods  were 
eagerly  snapped  up. 

More  than  a  few  individuals,  both 
in  government  and  among  the 
public,  found  themselves  perturbed 
by  the  sharp  advance  in  the  value  of 
the  public's  holdings  of  financial  as¬ 
sets.  Perhaps  this  was  nowhere  felt 
more  keenly  than  in  the  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  value  of  all  securities 
traded  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  which  showed  a  yield  of 
nearly  70  per  cent  after  taking  infla¬ 
tion  into  account. 

Perhaps  there  is  little  room  for  a 
discussion  of  the  propriety  of  a 
booming  stock  market  in  the  face  of 
declining  economic  statistics.  Com¬ 
parison  of  our  capital  market  with 
that  of  the  U.S.  at  best,  should  not 
be  undertaken.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Dow  Jones  In¬ 
dustrial  Average  of  shares  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  recently 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  the  face 
of  unemployment  of  more  than  11 
million  people.  Perhaps  Israel,  with 
its  unemployment  of  only  five  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  its  massive  foreign 
debt,  is  in  belter  shape  than  its 
American  cousin.  This  in  itself 
could  be  a  partial  justification  for 
the  happy  and  sometimes  spec¬ 
tacular  development  of  prices  on 
the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange. 

Statistics  of  Israel's  capital 
market  make  good  reading.  The 
General  Share  Index  of  securities 
was  up  by  293.2  per  cent.  The  index 


of  bonds  linked  to  the  C-o-L  index  • 
rose  by  129.8  per  cent,  while  the 
cost-of-living  index  was  up  an  es¬ 
timated  133  per  cent.  The  shekel 
was  devalued  1 14.3  per  cent  against 
the  dollar. 

Winners  in  the  annual  derby  for 
best  performance  among  various  in¬ 
vestments  were  as  follows: — 

Shares 

Ispro  option  +5,475% 

Pama  +3,134% 

Bends 

Dollar-linked  bonds  + 160% 

Dollar  denominated  bonds  +139% 
Mutual  Funds 
Savyon 
Ronit 


Highly  conservative 
balanced  portfolio 


Investment 

Value  on 

Dec.  31, 1981 

Security  Dec.  31,  1982 

IS 

IS 

10.000 

Leumi  ord. 

26.700 

10.000 

Hapoalim 

27.750 

10.000 

1DB 

26.900 

30.000  Galil  index  bonds 

70.380 

40.000 

PIA 

117,280 

100,000 

Total  Value 

266,010 

+  652  % 
+  577  % 

All  of  the  above  yields  are  in 
nominal  terms  and  are  not  adjusted 
for  the  cost-of-living  index  rise. 

However,  few  individuals  were 
either  smart  enough  or  lucky 
enough  to  have  their  holdings  only 
in  the  “big  winners"  of  1982. 

Following  is  an  evaluation  of  two 
types  of  conservative  portfolios. 

Share-oriented  portfolio 
mostly  of  bank  stocks 


The  above  conservative  portfolio 
reflects  a  nominal  annual  rise  of  166 
per  cent  or  a  real  yield  of  14  per 
cent. 

A  dollar  investment  in  the  above 
conservative  portfolio  would  have 
realized  a  yield  of  24  per  cent.  A 
510,000  investment  would  have 
been  worth  512,400  at  year's  end. 


Investment 

Value  on 

Dec.  31,  1981 

Security 

Dec.  31, 1982 

IS 

IS 

20.000 

Leumi  ord. 

53,400 

20.000 

Hapoalim 

55,500 

20.000 

IDB 

53,800 

7.500 

Union 

28,500 

7.500 

General 

30,600 

7.500 

Maritime 

39,075 

7,500 

Mizrahi 

22.950 

5.000 

Al&C 

60.300 

5,000 

Ronit 

33,850 

100,000 

Total  Value 

377,975 

The  above  portfolio  reflects  an 
annual  nominal  yield  of  278  per 
cent. 

Taking  into  account  a  133  per 
cent  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index, 
it  showed  a  real  yield  of  62  per  cent. 

A  dollar  investment  in  the  above 
portfolio  would  have  yielded  more 
than  76  per  cent.  This  means  that  a 
510,000  investment,  by  year's  end 
would  have  grown,  after  taking  a 
114.3  per  cent  devaluation  of  the 
shekel  into  account,  to  517,600. 


The  World  Union  of  Jewish  Students  (WUJS) 

19th  World  Conference 

Jerusalem.  18-21  Tevet5743 

January  3-6. 1983 

Festive  Opening  ...  . 

,  Monday.  18  Tevet  5743  — •  January  3. 1983  at  8  p.m..  in  the  Wise 
Auditorium,  Hebrew  University  campus.  Givat  Ram.  Jerusalem. 
Participants: 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Construction  and  Housing, 
Mr.  David  Levy. 

Dror  Zeigerman  MK,  Adviser  on  Student  Affairs  to  Chairman  of  the 
Zionist  Executive. 

Mr.  Alfredo  Trapunsky,  Chairman  of  WUJS. 

Artistic  programme:  Naomi  Shemor. 

Due  to  the  strike  last  weekend,  there  was  a  disruption  in  the  mailing  of  con¬ 
ference  invitations.  Hence,  invitations  are  hereby  extended  to  all  those  who 
have  maintained  contact  with  WUJS  In  recent  years. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  Kiryat  Moriah.  Jerusalem. 
Participating  in  the  conference  will  be  200  students,  representatives 
of  33  member  countries  of  WUJS.  the  World  Union  of  Jewish  Stu¬ 
dents. 

Also  participating  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Zionist  Executive.  Mr. 
Arye  Dulzin;  Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Yitzhak  Shamir;  Minister  of  Ab¬ 
sorption.  Mr.  Aharon  Uzan;  Minister  without  portfolio.  Mr.  Mor- 
dechai  Ben  Porat;  Chief  of  Staff.  Rav  Aluf  Rafael  Eitari;  Chairman  of 
the  Israel  Labour  Party.  Mr.  Shimon  Peres. 


Leumi  representative 
office  in  Australia 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Bank  Leumi  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  its  first 
representative  office  in  Australia,  to 
be  located  at  Nauru  House,  Collins 
Street,  in  Melbourne,  The  office  is 
headed  by  Dov  Kantrowitz. 

The  new  outlet  is  designed  to 
strengthen  business  contacts  with 
the  Jewish  community,  which 
numbers  approximately  80,000 
persons,  .  centered  around 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.  In  addition, 
it  aims  to  develop  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  Israel  and  Australia, 
which  have  seen  a  recent  growth 
highlighted  by  the  import  of  coal 
from  Australia. 

Bank  Leumi  today  has  68 
branches  and  offices  on  five  conti¬ 
nents. 

Dov  Kantrozitz  has  served  in  the 
past  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Budget  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  as  secretary  and 
economic  counsellor  to  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee,  and  as  the 
Controller  of  Foreign  Currency  in 
the  Treasury.  More  recently  he  was 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Bank,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Leumi  Group. 


Value  of  all  market  shares 
up  117%  to  $17.6  billion 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ' 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  value  of  the 
shares  of.  all  firms  traded  on  the  Tel 
Aviv  Stock  Market  increased  by  1 17 
per  cent  in  1982,  to  stand  at  517.6 
billion,  according  to  Securiteam,  a 
local  financial  consulting  firm. 

This  figure  is  based  on  taking  the 
actual  value  of  the  shares  traded  on 
the  stock  market,  and  projecting  it 
to  include  others  not  traded,  that  is, 
held  by  the  firms  themselves.  “The 
calculations  are  made  in  dollars  to 
provide  a  better  basis  for  com¬ 
parison,”  Securiteam  says. 

The  company  with  the  greatest 
increase  in  value  was  Bank 
Hapoalim,.  whose  shares  rose  by 
5485  million,  to  stand  at  51, 926m.  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  It  was 
followed  by  Bank  Leumi,  whose 
shares  rose  in  price  by  5395m.,  to 
stand  at  SI ,772m. 

The  eleven  largest  firms  on 
December  31,  1982  were:  — 


Value  on 

Value  os 

Name 

31.12J1 

31.1242 

increase 

SmUKon 

SnSDon 

S  million 

Hapoalim 

1.441 

1,926 

485 

Leumi 

1.377 

1,772 

395 

IDB 

670 

887 

217 

Dead  Sea 

239 

756 

517 

Discount 

464 

652 

188 

FIB! 

166 

539 

373 

Clal 

148 

514 

366 

Sole!  Boneh  90 

475 

385' 

Ismel  Corn.  1 12 

442 

310 

Mizrahi 

224 

418 

194 

IDB  Dev. 

210 

418 

208 

Sales  agreement 

TEL  A.VTV.  —  An  exclusive  sales 
agreement  was  signed  last  week 
between  the  Nofim  Construction 
Company  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chain  of  real  estate  agencies 
throughout  Israel. 

Under  the  agreement,  Anglo- 
Saxon  will  sell  the  Nofim  villas  at 
the  same  terms  and  prices  as  Nofim 
itself. 


In  1982,  two  companies  appeared 
for  the  first  time  among  the 
"eleven,”  Solel  Boneh  and  the 
Israel  Corporation,  displacing 
Teva  and  Koor. 

The  biggest  dollar  gain  was  made 
by  the  Dead  Sea  Works,  whose 
value  increased  by  5517m.  (216%); 
Hapoalim  was  up  by  5485m.  (34%); 
Leumi  rose'  by  S395m.  (29%);  Solel 
Boneh,  up  5385m.  (428%);  and 
FIBL  up  5373m.  (225%).  ■ 

The  firm  which  lost  the  most  was 
the  Electric  Corporation,  which  fell 
in  value  . by  SI 5m.  or  33%. 

The  much  smaller  companies 
rose  much  faster  in  value.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Pama  rose  by  5,100  per  cent, 
or  55  lm.;  Ispro  rose  by  1,430  per 
cent  ($I43m.);  Ata  gained  667  per 
cent  (5100m.);  and  Moiett  rose  by 
600  per  cent  or  S18ra. 

The  company '  which  lost  the 
most,  Hatehof,  fell  by  50  per  cent 
(S6m.). 


Dagon  grain  tariffs  lower  than  Europe’s 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  —  Tariffs  of  52.8  a  ton  at 
the  Dagon  Silo  here  for  the  dis¬ 
charge,  storage  and  delivery  of 
grain  “are  much  lower  that  those  in 
the  most  modem  ports  of  West 
Europe.  At  Bremen  it  is  56  and  at 
Basel  57.9,"  Dr.  Reuben  Hecht, 
chairman  of  the  Dagon  board,  told 
its  33rd  annual  general  meeting  here 
on  Friday.  He  said  that  during  1982 
Dagon  had  handled  over  2  million 
tons  of  grain,  two  thirds  of  the 


country's  total  giain  import. 

Hecht  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  company’s  modernization, 
started  three  years  ago,  and  also 
reported  on  the  progress  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Mamguroth  Ashdod,  in  the 
building  of  a  silo  in  Ashdod  har¬ 
bour.  The  first  stage  of  the  silo  will 
go  into  operation  in  the  spring  of 
1984.  Total  investment  in  it  will  be 
about  SI 8.5  million,  of  which  85  per 
cent  is  a  loan  from  the  U.S.  Depart- J 
merit  of  Agriculture. 


Bank  Hapoalim  leading  underwriter  in  1982 

Record  IS21.7  billion 

raised  on  stock  exchange 


TEL  AVIV.  —  In  1982  the  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange  raised  more  capital 
than  -ever  before,  IS21.7  billion  as 
compared  to  IS5.9b.  in  1981,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  268  per  cent.  There  were 
121  new  issues  floated,  compared  to 
73  last  year.  Excluding  issues  by  the 
commercial  banks,  the  amount  of 
money  raised  last  year  came  to 
about  IS13b. 

An  important  factor  this  year  was 
the  number  of  companies,  which 
raised  capital  for  the  first  time. 
There  were  77  first-time  issues, 
compared  to  24  in  1981 .  The  capital 
raised  by  companies  new  to  the  Tel 
Aviv  Stock  Exchange  totalled  5259 
million  in  1982,  compared  with 
S6  lm.  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
of  324  per  cent.  (TTiesc  figures,  are 
based  on  exchange  rates  at  the.  date 
prospectuses  were  published.) 

The  Bank  Hapoalim  Group  was 
the  leading  underwriter  for  issues 
floated  in  1982.  Hapoalim  acted  as 
issue  manager  for  27  issues,  which 
raised  S 200.6m.  The  amount  raised 
in  non-banking  issues  in  which 
Hapoalim  served  as  issue  manager, 
totalled  IS3.256b.,  24.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  raised  in  such  issues  in 
1982.  (The  number  of  27  issues  in¬ 
cludes  those  in  which  the  group 
served  as  principal  underwriter 
together  with  another  banking 
group.) 

The  Discount  Bank  Group  served 
in  1982  as  issue  manager  for  27  is¬ 
sues,  which  raised  a  total  of 5164.94. 
The  amount  raised  in  non-banking 
issues  in  which  Discount  served  as 
issue  manager  totalled  IS2.642  b., 
20.18  per  cent  of  the  totaL 


598.29  m.  The  group's  share  in  the 
non-banking  issues  reached  16.51 
per  cent,  and  these  issues  raised  a 
total  of  IS2. 161  b. 

Maritime  Bank  served  as  issue- 
manager  for  20  issues,  which  raised 
a  total  of  S45.I8  m.  of  which  non- 
banking  issues  totalled  1SI,293  b., 
or  9.88  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Fifteen  additional  issues  which, 
raised  a  total  of  561.14  m.  were 
managed  by  other  institutions,  such 
as  brokers  or  the  parent  company  of 
the  issuer.  The  amount  raised  in  - 
these  issues  constituted  13.81  per. 
cent  of  all  non-banking  issues. 

In  1982  the  Hapoalim  Group  was 
also  the  major  factor  in  un- . 
derwriting  first-time  issues.. 
Hapoalim  served  as  issue  manager - 
for  17  new  issues,  which  raised  a-, 
total  ofS69Jl  m.,  constituting  26.87  .< 
per  cent  of  the  totaL  < 

The  Leumi  Group  also  served  as", 
issue  manager  for  17  new  issues’' 
which  raised  S5S.51  hl,  or  21.46  per  - 
cent  of  the  total.  Maritime  Bank  s' 
also  served  as  issue  manager  for  17 
new  issues,  totalling  520.15  m.  •- 
(15.52%),  Discount  served  as  issue 
manager  for  12  issues  totalling  i 
529.14  m.  (11.27%),  and  Mizrahi  1? 
served  as  issue  manager  for  12  is-  • 
sues,  totalling  526.29  m.  (10.17%)... 
Additional  new  issues  which  raised  •>' 
a  total  of  538.06  ra.  were  managed 
by  various  other  underwriters. 

Of  the  77  issues  by  companies  * 
raising  capital  on  the  Stock  Ex- .  * 
change  for  the  First  time,  39  were  by  .. 
industrial  companies  (50.64%),  14 
by  real  estate  companies  (18.18%),  *■ 
10  by  companies  in  commerce  and  •»; 
services  (12.98%),  4  in  the  field  of 


The  Bank  Leumi  Group  served  as 
issue  manager  for  21  issues,  which  oft  (5.19%),  and  the  remainder  by  If 
raised  a'  total  of  5166.74  m.  Ex-  commercial  Banks  and  companies  -■ 


eluding  non-banking  issues,  the 
Leumi  served  as  manager  for  issues 
totalling  IS  1.931  b.,  or  14.75  per 
cent  of  the  totaL 
The  United  Mizrahi  Bank  Group 
last  year  served  as  issue  manager  for 
18  issues  which  raised  a  total  of 


companies 
in  the  fields  of  insurance  and  invests  •  t 
ments  and  holdings,  as  well  as  Jt 
mortgage  and  financing  institutions,  t 
The  largest  non-banking  issue 
floated  in  1982  was  that  of  Agan  t. 
Chemicals  in  which  that  company  il 
raised  IS570  m.  4 


Arab  cooperatives  entering  Histadrut 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Arab  Histadrut-affiliated 
cooperative  movement  which  is  the 
roof  organization  of  206l 
cooperatives  with  30,000  members 
will  soon  be  incorporated  into  the 


Agricultural 
centre,  Histadrut  Secretary- 
Genera!  Yeroham  Meshcl  said 
yesterday. 


Mizrahi  firm  to  raise  $50m.  abroad 


Beth  Hatefutsoth 

The 

Nahum  GoWmarm  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora 


KRISTALUNIACHT' 

{CRYSTAL  NIGHT) 


'I  Wea  There:  Eyi  Witneaa  to  Jewish 


Lecturer;  Dr.  David  Kdleb 
First  lecture  in  the  series  (In  English) 

History/^ 

;  Bnai  Zion  Auditorium.  Tuesday.  January  4,  1883,  at  8.30  p.m. 

Bath  Hatefutsoth  is  located  on  the  cempus  of  Tel  Aviv  University  (Gate  2). 
KJausner  St.  Ramat  Avfv.  Tel.  (03)  425161. 

Buses:  13.  24,  25.  27.  45.  49.  74.  78.  274,  572. 


7*  Batsheva 


Dance  company 

Presents; 

"Winter  Games" 

Season  Opening  for  Subscribers  and  Public 
by:  Igal  Perry.  Naomi  Aleskovsky.  Robert  Norh 

Tel  Aviv.  Habima  Theatre  8-30  p.m. 

Series  A  —  Sunday,  Jan.  9.  1 983 
Series  B  —  Monday.  Jan.  10.  1983 
Series  C  —  Tuesday.  Jan.  11,  1983 
Haifa,  Municipal  Theatre  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday.  Jan.  13,  1983 

Tickets:  Had  ran  tickets  agencies  and  Theatre  box  offices 
Group  Discounts:  Batsheva  —  Tel.  03-337795.  03-337470 


By  DAVID  NORDELL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
United  Mizrahi  Bank  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  channel  for  overseas 
investment  in  the  Israeli  economy 
this  year,  to  be  called  Mizrahi  Inter¬ 
national  Investments.  The  new 
company,  announced  yesterday  by 
Mizrahirntnaging  directef  ^Aharon 
Meir,  will  initially  try  to  raise  550 
million  from  small  and  medium-size 
investors,  who  do  not  yet  have  a 
suitable  means  of  investing  in  Israel. 
It  will  direct  the  money  raised  to  a 
mixture  of  projects  in  industry, 
tourism,  'agriculture  and  R  &  D. 

Meir  said  that  he  expects  in¬ 
vestors  for  this  fund  to  come  mainly 
from  European  countries. 

Meir  told  the  press  conference 
that  Mizrahi  had  yesterday  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Israel 
Investors'  Corporation  (IIC)  for  the 
purchase  of  all  its  shares  in  the 
Tefahot  mortgage  bank,  in  which 
Mizrahi  is  already  the  controlling 
shareholder.  Under  the  agreement, 
which  must  be  executed  by  March 


17,  Mizrahi  will  pay  S26.5m.  for 
almost  41.5  million  of  the  IS  0.1 
shares,  and  almost  24.5  million  of 
the  IS  I  shares.  It  will  thus  end  up 
with  53  per  cent  of  the  capital  and 
74  per  cent  of  the  voting  shares  in 
Tefahot. 

Questioned  about  the  financing 
for  this  latest  purchase,  Meir  denied 
that  Mizrahi  had  any  intention  of 
selling  all  or  part  of  its  holding  in 
the  Israel  Corporation  (which  the 
Eisenberg  group  reportedly  wants 
to  purchase).  He  said  that  Mizrahi 
had  undertaken  in  its  last 
prospectus  not  to  sell  these  shares 
and  that  the  Tefahot  deal  would  be 
financed  from  its  own  capital,  in¬ 
cluding  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
recent  share  issue. 

Asked  about  the  bank’s  failure  to 
win  approval  for  its  planned  purchase 
of  first  International  Basils,  Meir 
replied  that  the  matter  was  dosed. 

Meir  announced  that  the 
provisional  results  of  United 
Mizrahi  Bank  (New  York) showed  a 
rise  in  the  balance  sheet  from 


S31 7m.  at  the  end  of  1981  to  S430mi 
at  end  1982.  Net  profits  after  taxet£ 
had  also  risen,  from  51. 6m.  to' 
S2.3ra.  He  also  said  that  UMB  (N«r 
York)  will  increase  its  share  capital* 
by  SSm.  today,  in  order  to  raise  its 
capital-assets  ratio.  n 

Since  1983  is  Mizrahi’s  60th » 
juttnScymytKti  ba&Jrptonfc  'ten tap 
of  major  cv&ki  this  year;  including; 
the  cornerstone  laying  of •» its  new.; 
headquarters  building. 


Correction 

HAIFA.  —  Zim’s  “Three  ConiJ 
tinents”  line  was  opened  12  yearif. 
ago,  and  not  as  erroneously'^ 
reported  in  an  him  news  agency  " 
item  yesterday. 

Also,  the  company  has  no  plans  * 
“to  purchase  six  new  container 
ships,  at  a  cost  of  $150  mllion,”  as- 
stated  yesterday.  The  plans  are  for.; 
the  replacement  of  four  ships  on  the,* 
Eilat  line  by  container  ships  to  be;  I 
purchased  second-hand. 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


WHATSON 


isSSEl  Kudjjvj?  £r 1 Sh  S i,"^-din*  VAT-  ""nion  ev®«y  day  cons 
recognized  atWLiino  m°nth '  Co™  “cepced  al  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  £sind”l 

Tel  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

utoEmT  ''“‘W  a™- 

k  mu1,. ,W74*  —  A  Retrospective  (until 
Av'i^  'tir  v  “.iL?1 Dj“n80fT  House;  Tel 

sr  'i.r'r1 «# sss '£sr s 

^TvC,  tmZt*  Su"s: 

Ss;  *“■ ">■ 

Sun.-Thur.  9-1: 5- 

«.  Sot.  10-i  Hn.  closed. 


recognized  advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Coi- 
lechon  or  Judaica.  Art  and  Archaeology: 
Pnmiiivc  Art  from  the  Museum  Collection; 
Open  hyc.  design  by  Sandberg;  Touch, 
children  s  exhibition:  Special  Exhibition  of 
selected  objects  from  Moshe  Dayan  collec¬ 
tion:  Bezalcl  1906-1929;  Art  of  Bezalel 
Teachers:  Tip  or  the  Iceberg  No.  |.  19th  cen-“ 
tury  H tench  drawings  and  prints  from 
Museum  collection:  Toys  and  Games  of  the 
Ancient  World  (Rockefeller  Museum); 
Wonderful  World  or  Paper  (Paley  Centre)- 
Special  Exhibits:  Islamic  Armour,  Iron  I7ih- 
ISlJl  century  (Rockefeller  Museum);  Japanese 
Miniature  Sculpture,  Ncuukc  and  Inro.  18th- 
IVih  ccruury:  Hunukka  Lamp,  early  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Poland:  Model  of  Shrine,  pottery  9tii-Blh 
Small  Figurines  of  Humans. 
NjhuI  Oren  limestone  figures,  early  Neolithic 
period;  C!uy  Jug  and  Juglet.  Middle  Canaanite 
period  HA  (early  2nd  millennium  B.C.E.l 
Visiting  Hours:  Muin  Museum  10-3.  At 'll- 

£**2  ‘°“r  in  ' E"gli*h-  **  Cartoon  Tesuvai 
for  children.  3.30:  5peciaJ  guided  tour  of 
-Mirrne  of  the  Book- 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

Hebrew  University; 

!.  Totirsrtn  English  at  9  and  II  a.m.  from  Ad. 

“ 2B8Di'd,nS’  C!va‘  Ram 
2.  Mount  Scopus  lours  II  a.m.  from  the 

AwHc*.  MbKilW0™,  Krce  Morning 
Wiat  A  ka  ,JU  ®lreel*  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

Wo®**-  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220197.  243106. 

WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  g9537 

PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Coil  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  236096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rehovot 

The  Wetrauufen  Institute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  Irom  B.00  a.m.  lo  3  JO  p.m.  Visitors  in- 
.vited  to  see  audio- visual  programme  on  In-, 
•  stilus's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at' 
1 1 .no  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  ll.Q0a.in.  on¬ 
ly. 

Tom  of  (be  Wdzaaim  Heme  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3.30  p.m-  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  tn  Weumann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


GENERAL  ASSBTniBE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Dr.  Bella.  6  King  David.  224956.; 
Balsam.  Snlnh  Eddin,  272315;  Shu’afat. 
Shu'ufut  Road.  8101 08:  Dar  Eldawa.  Herod's 
Gate.  292059. 

Tei  Aviv:  Briuth.  28  King  George,  283731; 
Kuput  Holim  Leu  mi t.  4  Heftman.  268271. 
Nctanya:  Hadassuh,  24  Herzl,  22243- 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sino.  672288.. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jeresalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatries).  Hadas- 
iah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
fc'.N.T.).  Misgnv  Ladach  (obstetrics),  Shoare 
Zedck  (ophthalmology). 

Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Netaaya:  Luniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  surgery). 

Mlsgar  Ladach:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  fann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


FIRST  AiD 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are 'open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  number):  Jenudem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  — 
101-  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan.  Bnei  Brak, 
Givatuyhn)  —  78111!. 
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13 
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21 


23 


Ashdod  2 222 
Ashkelon  23333 
But  Yum  58555/6 
Beers  heba  78333 
Eilat  72333 
Hud  cm  223 3 3 
Hoi  on  803133/4 
Nahariya  923333  . 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanya  23333 
PetahTikva  912333 
Rehovot  054-51333 
Rishon  LcZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  201 II 


••Erae”  —  Mata!  Health  First  Aid,  Td.:l 
Jerusalem  669911,  Tel  Avtv  253311,  Haffx  538- 1 
888.  Beersbcba  32111,  Netaaya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  boon),  for  help  catij 
Td  Avfv  —  234819,  Jerusalem  —  810118,  and 
Haifa  —  88791. 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

How  a  U-boat  turned 
when  changing  direc¬ 
tion  (5) 

Dismay  papa  by  con¬ 
fusing  him  with  a 
novice  (5) 

Recess  in  a  chine?  (5)  . 
Nominally  not  full 
frontal  (3) 

Burdened  by  a  money 
man  (5) 

A  sporting  killer  (7) 
Containers,  but  can 
they  be  canvases?  (5) 

It  helps  to  get  you 
singing  (3)  . 

19  In  feel,  perhaps,  it’s 
like  the  cat  (6) 

Michael,  player  pos¬ 
sibly  onside,  by  the 
way  (7) 

Being  what  it  is,  we 
feel  this  burden  (4) 
Extra  cross  (4)  . 

24  Like  refreshing 
weather1  (7) 

26  Wine  a  boxer  may  tap 
(6) 

29  A  letter  for  you?  Yes! 
(3) 

31  She  made  the  French 
chicken  out!  (5) 

32  Get  into  a  frock  that's 
costlier?  (5.  2) 

34  Put.  on  one  man  extra 
(5) 

35  She's"  short  of  pud¬ 
ding!  (3) 

36  All  agree  to  spealfwith  . 
one  (5) 

37  The  room's  key  is 
thick  (5) 

3  8  The  business  of 
remoulding  tread  (5) 


7  To  some  -men,  she 
shows  a  certain  lustre 
(5) 

9  Top  up  a  vessel  (3) 

12  Thing  to  change  after 
today  (7) 

14  Thudding  sound?  (3) 

16  Goose-like,  outwardly 
fox-like  (5) 

17  It's  reasonable,  you1 
feel  (5)  . 

19  Send  for  a  room  (7) 

20  Electric  Light 
Orchestra  piece  (5) 

21  Becoming  a  nobleman  ■  33-  Red 

(5)  (3) 


2-3  Urged  by  a  news 
editor  (7) 

24  One  who  ends  a  letter 
and  posts  it  (6) 

25  Viewer  of  the  year  (3) 

27  Sole  fruit?  (5) 

28  Respond  with  some 
more  activity  (5) 

30  Visitor  recording^a 
,  strong  wind  ‘outr  E&& 
(5)  .  -  TYp-  . 

32  Act  up»  also  .(4£  ^  .  ^ 
- -  setter,  pgssiWyt 


DOWN 


POLICE 


Dial  100  U>  most  parti  of  ti*  country.  Iu  Tlberlaa 
Sal  924444,  Kiryat  Sfamona  40444. 


GIVE  SOLDIERS 
LIFTS 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  OB-972484 
(multi-line) 

arrivals  only  - 
* .  (TAPED  MESSAGE)  - 
03-296555  (20  lines) 


L  Prays  for  a  touch  of 
the  sea  (5) 

2  One  gets  older;  .but 
copes  (7) 

4  Carry  the  brute  (4) 

5  Letters  are  irregular 

(6) 

6  Like  part  of  the 
Thames  to  go  up  -and1 
down  (5) 


Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Sotstfoe?/  . 

ACROSS. —  3,  Class,  a,  M-O-guL  W,  Miner.  11;  Kin.  12, 
Brooitt.  13,  D*ngted.  15,  KO-*-4jl  M,  19,  FeueL  21, 
Creat-O-r.  22,  Rory.  23T  (c)Rnde.  24,  DerMes.  26.  >Pboato.  29, 
L-AD.  31,  Hiker.  32,  Deo-eded.  34,  Vim  35,  Cow.  36,  Skled. 
37,  TeNTh.  38,  Ref-«r.-  .  ^ 

.  DOWN.—  1;  T-OK-ay.2,  Hm-Guju*,  Lord(’s).  5,  Smoker. 

6,  SlmoiKy).  7,  Belle.  9.  Gi-N.12,  Be-rate-d.  14^Ue.  16,  Angus. 

17,  Alternative).  J9.  F-0-&£es.  20;  Graph  21,  Crook.  23.  R- 
edneecL  24,  Decide.  25,  lan.27,  Hicks.  2B,  Never:  30,  Ndv-ts.32, 
Duke.  33,  Don.  ..  . 

«  Yesterday's  Easy  Solution  ... 

ACROSS.—  3,'Shcjt.  8,  Sabre.  10,  Irked.  I  LCojl  12,  Plate: 
13.  Crashed.  15,  Usher.  18,  Tor.  19,  Casino.  21,  Natural;  22, 
Cool.  23,  Dens.  24.  Palaces.  26,  Useful.  29,  Rub.  31,  Baled.  32, 
Sedated.  34,  Admit  35.  Sad.  37.  Pearl. -37.  Repay;  38,  Seeks. 
DOWN. —  1,  Nacre.  2,  Crustal,  4,  Hold,  5,  Ritual.- 6,  Trees. 

7.  Seven.  9,  Boa- 12.  Perusal.  14,  Hot,  16,  Hives.  17,  Roast.  19, 
Cabaret.  20.  Scrub.  21,  Novel.  23,  Debased.  24,  Puddle.  25, 
Cud.  27,  Sages,  28.  Fears.  3a  Cedar.  32.  Sick. -33.  Tap. 


easy  puzzle 
across  :. 

3  Football,  for  instance ’t1 
(5) 

8  Staple  food  (5) 

10  Swiss  mountain  (5) 

11  Everything  (3)  '; 

12  Governor  (5)  ^ 

13  Curent  measurer  (7)  ^ 
15  Acquire  knowledge  (5)’*- 

18  Negative  (3) 

19  Dwell  (6) 

21  Dressed  (7)  * 

22  Lubricates  (4)  .  .«■ 

23  Nourish  (4)  •  ’  •» 

24  Quoted  from  meraoryJaP 

26  Hops  (6)-'  v 

29  lgnited~(3)"  .- 
31 :  Mount  (5)  * 

32  Main  (7) 

34  Said  further  (5) 

35  Head  of  corn  (3) 

36  Shut  (5) 

37  Vault  (5) 

38  Go  in.(^  ..  .  . 

DOWN. 

1  Confine  imcbmfor-2 
tatty  (5) 

2  Natural  abilities  (7) 

4  Rain  heavily  (4) 

5  Staggered  (6) 

6  Becomes  fatigued  (5) 

7. Facial  growth  (5) 

9  Deciduous  tree 
12  Goes  to  bed  (7) 

14  Glass  of  spirits  (3) 

16  Ventilated  (5) 

XI  Wants  (5) 

19  Abused  (7) 

20  Highways  (5) 

21  By  oneself  (5)  ; 

23  Shackles  (7) '  :  -  •  - 

24  Flush  (6) 

25  Metal  (3)  -- 

27  Coral  .  island  (5) 

28  Stop  (5) 

30  Plucked  instrume: 

(5) 

32  Yield.  (4) 

33.  !BeamX3). .  . 

.  .  ••••..  -A V 


Solutiens  ^  io  \ 
todays  piEzIe  .  ^ 
tomorrow 


’N)\  ly> 


\5 J*. 
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ON  DECEMBER  26  the  public  ac- 
tivities  or  the  "Jerusalem  Friends  of 
Roms”-  got  off  to  a  successful  start. 
Over  60  participants  of  all  ages;  in¬ 
cluding  children,  listened  io  excel¬ 
lent  explanations  -by  David  Gilad. 
creator  of.  the  Jerusalem  Rose 
Garden,  and  watched  the  practical 
demprislration  of  planting  by  Amoz 
Rosenthal,  director  of  the  garden.' 

Most  of  the  people,  assembled, 
took'  an  active  part  in  digging  the 
plant  holes,  preparing  and  shaping 
the  bare-rooted  plants  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  proportion  of  stems  and  roots 
and  planting  a  new  iwrace  with 
selected  species  of  roses. 

The  next  activities,  open  to 
amateur  gardeners,  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  February  ?,  from  10-12 
a.m.  and  from  3-5p.m.  The  theme 
will  be:  practical  rose  planting  and 
rose  pruning.  The  pruning  lessons 
will  be  repeated  at  the  same  time  on 
Monday,  February  14  usd  February 

All  activities  take  pah  at  the 
Maurice  WohJ  Rose  Garden 

(entrance  opposite  the  Knesset)  in 
Jerusalem,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Jerusalem  Foundation  and  the 
Jerusalem  Horticultural  Society. . 
Participants  are  requested  to  bring 
with  them  a  pair  of  garden  gloves  as 
well  as  a  pair  of  secateurs 
(“masmera’’).  A  nominal  fee  will 
be  charged,  with  reductions  for 
children  and  members  of  gardening 
societies.  .... 

I  JUST  returned  from  a  visit  to  a 
well-established  Jerusalem  nursery, 
where  all  genera  of  rosev  (hybrid 
teas,  floribundas.  pofyaniftas. 
miniatures  and  climbers)  are 
available  for  IS36  a  piece.  I  believe 
the  cost  will  be' more  or  less  the 
same  at  garden  centres  or  plant 
nurseries  throughout  the  country 
ihis  season.  ; 

Since  every  buyer  chooses  the 
plant  which  seems  to  be  healthiest 
and  strongest,  it's  best  to  buy  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  possible.  1  described  rose 
planting  in  this  column  bn 
December  6,  1982,  but  I  owe  you 
more  particulars  about  the  "royal” 
Power  which  thrives  so  well  in  all 
regions  of  our  country. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  Species  Pltmutrum 
( 1 753),  mentioned  20  different' types r 
of  roses,  including  the  wild-growing 
ones.  Today  we  know  about  10,000 
classified;  registered  names  of  this 
plant. 

Origin  of  -  names.  Naming  a 
new  plant  is  similar  to  naming  a 
new-born  child  and  the  custom - 
comes  to ‘us  from  ancient  times! 
Pliny!  the .  first-century  Roman ' 

THE  HERZLIA  Jewish  Day 
School  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
doesn’t  preach  aliya;  it  just  practises 
it.^Over  300-former  pupils,  faculty 
acwMay "Jeadbrs^of -tW»schaol  now. 
live  in  Israel  and  want  ftbencbuicage 
other  Herzlians  lo  come.  ' 

“I  couldn’t  tdi  children  to  come 
bn  aliya- when  l  didn’t; come 
myself,”  Dr.  Mcir  Katz,  a  former 
headmaster  of  the  school  who  came . 
on  aliya  a  year  ago,  saki.  MI  should 
have  come  much  sooner,  hut  I  got 
very  involved  in  the  school,'  and  1- 
couldn’t  get  away.” 

Katz  came  to  South  Africa  at  age 
eight  from  Lithuania.  “There  'are 
only  about  150,000  Jews  in'  South. 
Africa  but  it's  a  very  homogeneous 
community.  Sokolov,  in  fact,  com¬ 
mented  when  he  visited  South  - 
Africa  that  the  little  country  of 
Lithuania  had  managed  to  create 
one  colony,  the  South  African 
Jewish  community.’*  • '  _  . 

Wheit  he  was  growing  iqp,  Jewish 
children  attended  Talmud  Tora 
after  finishing  their  :  day  at  the  . 
government "  schooL  This  often 
meant  cutting  down  bn  soccer  or 
cricket  playing,  which  didn’t  endear 
Hebrew  and!  Jewish  studies  to  .the 
children. 

“In  the  thirties,  teachers  ..began 
coming  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
wanted  io  found  a  day  school- like 
the  Hebrew  schools  they  had  known 
there.  They  pointed"  but  that 
children  came  id  the  Talmud  Tora 
tired,  and  often  didn't  want  to  come; 
they  would  get .  a  better  education 
if  secular  and' Jewish \studies  were 


FRIENDS 
OF  ROSES 

GARDENER’S  CORNER  /  Waller  Frankl 


scholar  and  naturalist,  described  12 
kinds  of  roses. 

These  were  later  classified  in  five 
species  as  centifolio.  gallica.  alba, 
canina  (all  roses  at  the  Jerusalem 
Rose  Garden’s  own  nursery  are 
grafted  on  stocks  of  canina)  and  ein- 
namomea.  Pliny  also  mentions  a 
‘‘rose  of  Cyranae’’  as  having  double 
flowers  and  a  strong  scent.  This  was 


I  p.  -Tj 

probably  the  damosc  rose  (Rosa 
damascena ),  preserved  specimens  of 
which  were  found  in  the  Pompeian 
excavations. 

Who  gives  the  name?  If  an 
amateur  or  professional  rose 
breeder,  after  two  to  three  years  of 
experimentation,  creates  a  new 
species  through  cross-pollination, 
he  may  give  some  of  his  new  plants 


By  LEA  LEVA  VT/ Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


integrated  into  one  six-hour  day., 
“At  first,  it  was  hard  to  convince 
the  immigrant  parents,  who  thought 
their  children  would  have  better 
chances  of  succeeding  in  South 
Africa  if  they  attended  government 
schools,  particularly  since  there 
were  doubts  about  whether  the 
Jewish  community . could  afford  to 
maintain  a  high  quality  school.” 

THE  FIRST  effort  failed,  but  the 
experiment  was  tried  again  in  1940 
and  succeeded.  “They  went' from 
door  to  door,  not  raising  money  but 
collecting  children.  The  first  class 
started  with  15." 

,  Today,  there  are  over  2,300 
children  at  the  Herzlia '  School 
(which  has  several  branches  in  the 
Cape  Town  suburbs).  Other  Jewish 
day  schools  on  a  similar  model  have 
developed  in  Johannesburg, 
Pretoria  and  other  South  African 
cities.  Katz  estimates  that  over  60 
per  cent  of  Jewish  children  in  South' 
Africa  attend  Jewish  day  schools. 
:^We  are  a  traditional' school.”  he 
iadd,  "but  we  never  forced  religion 
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on  anyone.  Attendance  at  morning 
services  was  voluntary,  and  when 
we  taught  prayers  and  blessings  we 
never  told  the  children  that  they 
have  to  light  candies  or  observe  any 
other  customs  and  ceremonies  at 
home.  We  only  taught  them  that 
this  is  their  heritage. 

“One  problem  with  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  doesn't  have  a  single 
objective  which  all  Jewish  schools 
accept.  Aguda  schools  have  one  ob¬ 
jective.  Lubavilch  schools  another. 
Our  objective  was  to  teach  children 
Jewish  culture  and  civilization  and 
to  teach  them  that  the  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple  is  on  the  way  to  redemption  and 
to  the  reversal  of  its  long  history  of 
dispersion.” 

Modern  Hebrew  language  and 
literature  (with  the  Sephardi 
pronunciation  used  in  Israel)  was 
taught  for  a  third  of  the  time 
devoted  to  language  study.  The 
children  were  also  required  to  study 
English  and  Afrikaans.  “We  didn't 
leach  about  general  human  emo¬ 
tions  through  Hebrew,  because  we 
did  that  through  English,  through 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth  or  Owen. 
In  Hebrew,  our  goal  was  to  teach 
literature  which  would  bring  the 
children  closer  to  Israel.” 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY- 
3 1. 12.62 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rate* 
■gainst  tha  Israel  Shekel,  for 
US.  dollar  transactions  under  S3  MO 
gad  tnnaactbfta  of  other  contodei 
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io  an  official  control  station.  Eight} 
such  stations  exist  in  Europe  and  in 
the  New  World.  The  first  Israeli  test 
station  will  he  opened  this  year  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  ptanl*  are  then  grown  on  a 
lest  field,  watered,  fed  and 
cultivated  without  any  protection 
against  fungus  diseases.  The  new 
specimens  undergo  strict  weekly  ex¬ 
aminations  for  another  three  years. 
Only  if  the  judges  approve  the  new 
rose  as  “fit  for  marketing"  is  the 
creator  entitled  to  choose  a  name. 

Prof.  J.  Sieber  of  Germany,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  rose  ex¬ 
perts,  lectured  in  Jerusalem  a  the 
’’Rose  Pilgrimage  1981.”  He  recent¬ 
ly  sent  me  the  new  proposal  for  a 
simplified  international  method  of 
rose  examination.  These  rules  may 
be  of  interest  to  amateur  gardeners 
and  potential  growers  of  new  roses 
in  Israel. 

A  maximum  of  10  points  is  given 
for  the  growing  habit  and  the  vigour 
of  the  plant.  Up  to  25  points  may  be 
awarded  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  leaves,  with  u  special  emphasis 
on  resistance  to  disease.  The  largest 
number  —  45  points  —  is  set  aside 
for  richness  of  blossoms,  colour, 
fragrance  and  form  of  flowers  and 
buds.  Ten  points  are  the  maximum 
for  novelty,  and  the  last  10  points 
are  earmarked  for  the  total  effect. 
Only  new  creations  which  after 
three  years  of  constant  observation 
come  close  to  the  maximum  of  100 
points  have  a  chance  of  being 
recommended  for  marketing. 

Winter  care  for_  lawns.  If  you 
didn’t  mow  your  lawn  in  late 
autumn,  do  it  now  and  remove  all 
grass-clippings  with  a  lawn  broom 
or  a  rake.  You  cun  use  the  clippings 
us  winter  mulch  material  for  roses 
or  fruit  trees.  If,  us  a  result  of  an  un¬ 
wanted  water  surplus,  white 
(inedible)  mushrooms  appear  on  the 
lawn,  remove  them,  by  picking 
them  one  by  one.  If  you  smash  them 
on  your  lawn,  more  of  these  un¬ 
wanted  ’’guests”  will  appear, 
propagated  by  thousands  of 
mushroom  spores. 

If  lawn-shoots  have  spread  over 
paths,  flowerbeds  or  tree  trenches, 
remove  them,  using  an  edge-cutter 
or  a  spade.  Don't  use  these  sprouts 
as  mulch  material,  nor  as  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  your  compost  heap,  because 
watering  will  cause  them  to  start 
growing  in  spring  and  create  a 
nuisance  in  your  garden. 

All  lawns  are  dormant  from  now 
until  spring.  They  don’t  need  any 
plantfood  except  a  light  cover  with 
a  sieved,  well-rotted  compost,  and 
they  should  be  watered  only  during 

DR.  KATZ  (he  did  his  doctorate  in 
education  after  retirement  from  the 
school,' writing  his  dissertation  on 
the-  history  of  Jewish,  education  .in...  „ 
South'  Africa)  is  ’nSw^ed ucatidnSTT ' 
consultant  to  the  Department  :for  ' 
Education  and  Culture  in  the 
Diaspora  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization. 

-  “One  or  my  children  is  here,”  he 
said.  "The  other  three  ore  scattered, 
one  in  South  Africa,  one  in  Norway 
and  one  in  Australia.  You  can't  dic¬ 
tate  to  children  how  Lhey  should  live 
their  lives;  you  can  only  advise,  and 
they  Have  the  right  to  reject  or  ac¬ 
cept  your  advice.” 

He  hopes  other  alumni  and 
faculty  of  the  Herzlia  school  will 
get  the  aliya  message.  At  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  300  Herzlians  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Israel,  held  in  Tel  Aviv 
recently,  pictures  were  displayed  of 
Herzliyans  as  they  were  in  their 
school  days,  and  as  they  are  now  at 
their  homes  or  jobs  in  Israel.  These 
pictures  wilt  be  shown  in  South 
Africa  in  the  hope  of  encouraging 
potential  olim. 

Katz  also  hopes  Herzlians  living 
in  Israel  can  be  a  resource  for  ab¬ 
sorption  of  their  fellow's  who  come 
on  aliya,  to  help  them  deal  with  the 
bureaucracy,  make  friends  and  find 
jobs.  “Again,  we  don’t  preach,"  he 
emphasized.  “The  message  is  in¬ 
direct,  through  encouragement  and 
help.  Each  individual  has  to  make 
his  or  her  own  decision.” 


CLASSIFIEDS 


very  long  rainless  periods. 

Ferns.  In  our  last  column 
(December  21,  (982)  we  described 
winter  care  (indoors  and  outdoors) 
for  ferns.  Here  are  more  particulars 
about  these  very  decorative  and  in¬ 
teresting  plants  which  arc  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  other  common 
evergreens. 

Growing  a  plant  which  has 
neither  flowers  nor  seeds  is  no  sim¬ 
ple  undertaking.  To  know  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  ferns  and  to  treat 
them  accordingly,  you  have  to 
become  familiar  with  their  natural 
living  conditions. 

Through  the  ages,  ferns  have 
developed  distinct  habitat 
preferences.  Some  have  become 
terrestrial  (from  terra  —  earth), 
growing  in  woods  and  partly  shaded 
fields,  at  the  entrance  of  caves,  as 
well  as  in  swamps  and  mountains. 
Others  have  become  epiphytic. 


DWELLINGS 


TEL  AVIV 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals  — 
Contact  specialists  “Inter-Israel.''  Tel.  03- 
294141 


INSURANCE 


i  s  i  i 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  life 
insurances.  Free  quote  in  Englbh.  GOSHEN. 
Tel.  03-717611 


PURCHASE/SALE 


mri m  nn  n  huh. 


SHIMON  BUYS  EVERYTHING  -  liquida¬ 
tions!  inheritances,  antiques,  furniture.  TcL 
03-830508. 

BUY  men's,  women's,  children's  clothes  aad 
household  goods,  inheritances.  Tel.  Q3-291849 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


AU  PAIR  Wanted  to  look  after  house  and 
two  children.  Tel.  02-530954 

ENGLISH  Typisu,  Secretaries,  permanent 
jobs.  STERLING  Agency.  Tel.  03-906169 

Hllilllllllllllllllll^ 

INT’L  SHIPPING 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert,  reliable 
movers  with  35  years’ experience.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rales 
to  U.S.A.,  South  Africa,  U.K-  Operating  all 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the 
market.  Tel.  Haifa  (W-SU227  (3  lines),  Tel 
Aviv.  03-2% 1 25.  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
483032),  .  _  _ _ _ 


PETS 


DOG,  FEMALE  approximately  4  months  aid 
seeks  warm  home.  Td.  02-886505,  afternoons. 


dwelling  on  lops  or  jungle  trees  like 
bromeliads  or  some  kinds  of 
orchids. 

The  "hearl”  of  a  fern  is  a 
rhizome-like  thickened  stem  from 
which  thin,  black  roots  spread 
sideways  and  downwards.  The 
beauty  or  these  plants  is  in  their 
decorative  leaves. 

Spores  develop  in  minute  cap¬ 
sules  called  sporangium  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  foliage.  Like  a  seed, 
they  carry  the  germ  of  life  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  As  the  spores 
mature,  they  separate  from,  the 
sporangium  and  disperse  in  all 
directions.  Some  drift  away  in 
rainwater,  some  fly  with  the  wind  — 
and  many  times  new  fern  plants 
emerge  where  you  never  expected 
them. 

DON’T  USE  garden  tools  for 
cultivation  of  ferns.  If  you  use  light, 
sandy  soil  with  compost,  the  ferns 


won’t  need  cultivation.  Remove  all 
weeds  by  hand.  By  lifting  a  single 
clod  of  earth  with  a  hoe,  a  spade  or 
a  gardenfork  you  may  kill  a  whole 
generation  of  young  ferns. 

Once  I  bought  a  sword  fern 
[Sephrolepis  exaitata)  for  my 
daughter  and  planted  it  in  her  gar¬ 
den  at  Neveh  Monosson,  near  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport.  The  soil  there  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  the  fern  thrives 
there  under  shrubs  and  bigger  cacti 
in  partial  shade.  When  she  asked  me 
for  advice  about  care  and  propaga¬ 
tion,  I  told  her.  “Just  keep  it  moist. 
Don’t  interfere.  Let  nature  do  the 
job  for  you.” 

Last  week,  five  years  later,  ! 
found  the  fern  still  robust  and  grow¬ 
ing,  with  more  than  100  healthy 
“children.”  The  “running"  roots 
and  characteristic  feathered  leaves 
now  cover  several  metres  of  the 
shady  garden  bed  —  all  without  any 
feeding  or  cultivation. 
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NEW  IN  ISRAEL 
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Villeroy  &  Boch's  CeramCard. 
the  modem  evolution  of  the 
postcard  ts  made  of  genuine 
porcelain.  There  are  36  designs 
to  choose  from,  many  created 
by  internationally  famous 
artists.  There  are  folk  art 
landscapes,  romantic  portraits, 
birds,  flowers  and  more.  Each 
CeramCard  is  a  special  gift  and 
a  novel  greeting  card  enduring 
long  after  common  paper  cards, 
flowers  and  candy  are  forgotten. 
l  A„  lasting  .  m.essaige  can  be 
written  on  the  back  of  each"  ■ 
card.  CeramCard  comes  in  a 
special  package  that  insures 
against  breakage  and  makes 
posting  as  easy  as  mailing  a 
j  letter.  On  the  back  of  each 
plaque  is  a  tab  that  functions  as 
a  hook  for  hanging  and  there  are 
also  attractive  mahogany 
frames  available  to  convert  the 
CeramCard  into  a  wall 
decoration.  Now  on  sale  in 
!  Israel  at  INTIRA.  27  KEREN 
KAYEMET.  REHAVIA, 
JERUSALEM. 


CBEAPMARKET 
helps  beat  inflation. 

Save  a  shekel  here  and  a  shekel 
there  at  CHEAPMARKET  and 
large  families  especially  have  a 
|  few  hundred  more  shekels  to 
|see  the  month  through. 
CHEAPMARKET  the  capital's 
No.  1  hypermarket  provides  alt 
your  grocery,  meat,  vegetable, 
cleaning  and  household  needs 
—  direct-to-consumer 
marketing  cuts  frills  and  brings 
goods  to  you  cheaper.  There’s 
plenty  of  free  parking  and 
CHEAPMARKET  home  deliver 
every  day.  Old  Ciiy  on 
Wednesdays.  Take  a  trip  to 
Cheapmarket  today.  1  km.  past 
Angel  Bakery,  end  of  old  airport 
road.  Egged  No.  It. 
CHEAPMARKET.  GIVAT 
SHAUL  BET.  Every  day  from  9 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Friday  8.30  a.m.- 
1  30  p.m.  STRICTLY  KOSHER. 

HAVE  TOUR  CAKE  AND 
EAT 

’.WViV*  «"  ** 


FASHION  FOR  THE 
RELIGIOUS  WOMAN 

kP 


Going  to  a  wedding?  a  simeha? 
or  just  looking  for  something 
really  exclusive?  BENJiE  has 
some  really  beautiful  one-of-a- 
kind  dresses  just  waiting  to  be 
snapped  up  by  lucky  affair- 
goers.  And  as  BENJIE  is  cutting 
prices  to  the  bone  you're  in  for  a 
bargain  as  well.  BENJIE  has  the 
best  selection  in  town  starting 
from  as  low  as  IS  1000  and  if 
you  come  by  car  there's  FREE 
PARKING  in  Migdal  Ha'lr. 
BENJIE  aims  to  dress  the 
religious  woman,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  BENJIE  is  open 
every  day  from  9  a.ra.  to  J*  p.m. 
(That's  really  convenient.)  Friday 
till  2  p.m.  and  after  Shabbat. 
CITY  TOWER,  next  to 
Hamashbir.  7  th  Floor.  Suite 
708.  Tel.  02-247053  and  Bnei 
Brak.  108  Rahov  Akiva  (8.30-1. 
4-8  p.m.).  25%  discount  for 
brides  and  families 


OUl? 
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Mickey  of  SUPER  JEANS  the 
JORDACHE  CENTRE  has  some 
of  the  best  bargains  in  town  for 
the  fashion  conscious.  JOR¬ 
DACHE  check  flannel  shirts  at 
IS  500  instead  of  900.  JOR¬ 
DACHE  jeans,  cords,  harem 
pants  etc.  Levis  Cords  (25-30) 
IS  700  instead  of  1200.  Levis 
Jeans  505.  501 .  Everything  for 
ballet,  leotards  (stretch  and 
lycra),  warm  ups.  legwarmers. 
shoes.  Save  a  fortune,  buy  your 
swimwear  now  —  costumes, 
trunks.  Speedo  and  Arena, 
bathing  caps,  goggles,  flippers. 
Everything  for  basketball  — 
special  terms  for  teams.  SUPER 
JEANS.  50  JAFFA  RD  (Binyan 
Ha  amudim)  Tel  02-233559. 
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I  HairCare-WeCare  1 

ANTONY 

Manchester 

DAVID 

Boston 

HARRY 

Amsterdam 

MARK 

New  York 

NURIT 

Jerusalem 

PETER 

London 

I  7,  mesi/at-yesharim.  If 
||  tel:  246536,  Jerusalem  || 

HA’ADAMA  !/ 
THE  CAPITAL’S 
No.  1.  HEALTH  STORE 

Small  and  intimate.  Eddie's 
Ha'adama  still  has  the  largest 
selection  of  health  and  nature 
products  in  town.  Spirulina 
micro  algae  tablets.  .  fresh 
wholewheat  onion  pitot, 
natural  cosmetics,  health 
breads,  Hain  oils  and  salad 
dressings,  dried  nuts,  herbs  and 
spices;  mung.  alfalfa  and 
fenugreek  for  sprouting, 
wholewheat  flour,  bran  and 
wheat  germ  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  apple  cider, 
vinegar,  tiger  nuts  (chufas)  and 
hundreds  more  great  natural 
foods.  HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL 
ST.  opposite  Art  Academy.  Tel 
246609.  Open  7  a.m.  till  6.30 
p.m. 


AMERICAN  0UM 

S.MAYIA(;  /riSfk  CALORIC 

An^na  W  SONY 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning.  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  ar  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  “take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
i  JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 


TA-ANAK 
THE  0HE-ST0P 
MEAT  CENTRE 

TAANAK  JERUSALEM,  the 
capital's  direct-to-consumer 
meat  emporium  is  the  solution 
for  aff  worried  housewives. 
Under  one  roof  you  can  buy.  at 
competitive  prices,  all  the  meat 
products  for  your  family.  Steaks, 
roasts,  chickens,  goulash, 
salamis  and  smoked  meats  in 
every  variety,  choice  ground 
meat,  schnitzels,  pulkes.  country 
style  sausages,  first  class 
frankfurters,  and  Biltong  and 
Boerewors  by  Wachenheimer  of 
Jo’burg.  Everything  is  Kosher 
and  Kashered  under  the  Chief 
Rabbinate  of  Jerusalem. 
Preparing  for  a  special  celebra¬ 
tion  or  just  doing  your  regular 
shopping?  You'll  do  much  better 
at  TAANAK  JERUSALEM,  the 
one-stop  meat  centre.  Home 
delivery  available.  TAANAK 
JERUSALEM.  6  NAJARAH  ST, 
Givat  Shaul.  Tel.  02- 
535156/7/8  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m 
Also  at  Supersol  Jerusalem. 
Supplier  to  leading  J'lem  hotels. 


American  appliances;  fridges, 
ovens,  washers,  dryers,  tv's, 
video,  stereo  can  be  imported  at 
great  savings  for  olim  from  the 
US  and  Canada.  KEF.  with  years 
of  experience,  can  advise, 
purchase,  ship,  insure,  clear 
customs,  deliver  and  SERVICE 
all  major  brands.  KEF  assures 
lowest  prices  in  Israel  and 
knows  all  the  "ins  and  outs"  of 
customs  regulations  and  Jewish 
Agency  loans.  Interior  design 
and  purchase  service  for 
furniture,  linen  and  kitchenware 
from  Castro  Convertible. 
Conrans.  Ezra  Cohen  etc.  Also 
shipping  of  effects.  KEF.  11 
LINCOLN  ST  Tel.- 02-243642. 
9  a.m.  to  1  30  p.m.  or  by 
appointment. 


FRENCH  COOKING 


’  Learn  -the  basics  of  f  ranch  l 
cu&tae  in  four,  throe-hour 
lessons,  once  a  week  for  a 
month.  The  sessions  In  Em 
Kerem.  cover  the 
techniques  of  cooking, 
presentation  end  dining. 
Phone  for  fu8  details.  Keys. 
02-412791  (evenings,  but 
not  Stubbed- 
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Elusive  goals 


after  a  WEEK  of  largely  fruitless  efforts  to  come  up  with 
an  agreed  agenda,  the  parties  to  the  Israel-Lebanese  talks,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Americans,  are  meeting  in  Haide  again  today.  So 
far.  progress  in  the  talks  has  spelled  success  by  each  party  in 
out-maneuvering  the  other  on  the  shape  of  the  agenda.  Some 
way  around  this  initial  stumbling  block  —  not  a 
-breakthrough."  that  badly  discredited  word  —  may  soon  be 
found,  but  how  far-reaching  it  would  be  is  uncertain. 

For  the  record,  both  Israel  and  Lebanon  are  sticking  to 
their  hard  opening  positions.  Although  Israel  has  agreed  to 
rename  the  normalization  it  craves  with  Lebanon  “normal 
bilateral  relations."  it  stands  firm  on  the  demand  that  the  idea 
of  normalization,  in  whatever  lexical  guise,  should  be  on  the 
agenda.  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  has  made  that  plain 
in  instructions  to  the  Israeli  negotiators. 

President  Amin  Jemavel.  however,  in  a  New  Year’s  address 
to  his  people,  has  reiterated  Beirut’s  claim  that  the  talks  are 
designed  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Lebanon’s  sovereignty 
over  its  entire  territory.  In  other  words,  their  purpose  is  to  get 
all  foreign  forces  now  in  Lebanon  out.  not  to  establish  good- 
neighbourly  relations  with  Israel. 

In  private  conversations  with  Israelis,  some  Christian 
Lebanese  representatives  are  said  to  voice  sympathy  for 
Jerusalem’s  aspirations.  A  peace,  even  a  de  facto  peace,  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  countries  is  indeed  well  worth  striving  for,  they 
concede.  They  did  so  earlier,  too,  when  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  interpreted  their  sentiment  as  an  official  endor¬ 
sement  of  the  whole  Israeli  programme. 

(But  Lebanon,  these  Lebanese  spokesmen  aver  in  the  same 
S  -breath,  cannot  go  it  alone.  Egypt,  strong  and  united,  could  af- 
{  ford  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Arab  opposition  to  its  separate  ac¬ 
commodation  with  Israel.  But  Lebanon,  with  one-third  of  its 
territory  under  Syrian  occupation,  its  economic  welfare 
overwhelmingly  dependent  on  the  Arab  hinterland,  and  its  in¬ 
ternal  fabric  a  model  of  communal  disharmony,  cannot  follow 
suit. 

For  that  reason,  they  warn,  anything  like  full  normalization, 
publicly  acknowledged,  with  Israel,  is  for  the  present  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

In  its  current  mood.  Israel  is  unlikely  to  subscribe  to  this 
argument,  and  the  difference  of  approach  would  seem  to 
threaten  continued  stalemate.  To  move  the  talks  ofT dead  cen¬ 
tre,  and  to  create  the  appearance  of  movement,  it  has  been 
suggested  —  and  the  cabinet  yesterday  gave  its  blessing  to  the 
proposal  —  that  there  be  an  initial  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanon. 

Under  the  proposal  the  PLO  would  wholly  evacuate 
Lebanon,  the  Syrians  would  pull  out  from  the  Bcirut- 
Damascus  highway  to  the  Beka'a.  and  Israel  would  leave  the 
Shouf  mountains.  This  should  presumably  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned.  The  Lebanese  would  expand  somewhat  the 
laughably  small  area  at  present  under  their  direct  control,  the 
Syrians  would  shorten  their  lines  while  Israel  would  cut  its 
almost  daily  losses  in  men  for  which  its  only  reward  is  constant 
accusations  by  the  warring  Christians  and  Druse  in  the  Shouf 
that  the  IDF  is  favouring  the  other  side. 

Beyond  such  an  initial  withdrawal,  however,  the  prospects 
for  further  progress  seem  rather  dim. 

The  Syrians  are  not  likely  to  budge,  at  least  not  without 
another  war,  from  the  Beka'a  so  long  as  they  have  not  effec¬ 
tively  barred  the  Beirut  government  from  striking  a  political 
deal  with  Israel.  The  Syrians,  it  is  said  in  Jerusalem,  are  a 
problem  for  the  Americans.  But  the  Americans  have  little 
leverage  over  the  Syrians,  and  for  this  reason  alone  are  ap¬ 
parently  advising  the  Lebanese  to  steer  clear  of  anything  like  a 
formal  peace  with  Israel. 

All  considered,  it  would  seem  to  be  safer  for  Israel  to  focus 
on  the  more  realistic  goal  of  procuring  the  peace  of  Galilee 
through  security  arrangements  in  southern  Lebanon  and  a 
Syrian  withdrawal  from  the  eastern  part.  By  pursuing  the  will- 
o’-the-wisp  of  full  normalization  this  country  may  only  be  get¬ 
ting  itself  bogged  down  in  a  procedural  wrangle  that  would  im¬ 
pede  its  disengagement  from  Lebanon. 

Coping  with  snow 

THE  FACT  that  Israelis  talk  so  seldom  about  the  weather  is  a 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  our  climate.  About  a  different 
land.  Mark  Twain  complained  that  everybody  talked  about 
the  weather,  but  that  no  one  did  anything  about  it.  Nobody 
could  say  anything  like  that  about  Jerusalem  this  year. 
Everybody  was  loud  in  their  praises  of  two  bodies  normally  as 
maligned  as  mothers-in-law  in  music-hall  jokes:  the  weather 
forecasters  and  the  Municipality. 

The  meteorologists  told  us  what  was  going  to  happen  with 
such  pinpoint  accuracy  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  hot  line  to 
the  heavens.  They  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  New  Year’s 
Day  in  the  capital  was  not  going  to  be  an  occasion  for  wassail 
and  riotous  living:  that  h  was  to  be  a  time  to  huddle  around 
heaters.  The  Municipality  cleared  the  roads  and  kept  normal 
lire  going  with  remarkable  speed. 

The  snow-  made  us  all  intensely  aware  of  how  hard  a  time 
our  soldiers  are  having  in  Lebanon.  If  snow  was  thick  in 
Jerusalem  and  even  thicker  on  the  Golan  Heights,  we  can  im¬ 
agine  how  severe  conditions  were  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  We  trust  that  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  emulated 
the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  Jerusalem  Municipality  in 
modifying  the  dangers,  distress  and  discomfort  of  the  snow. 


Imperfect  solutions 


By  ZALMAN  SHOVAL 


AFTER  THE  completion  of  the 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  Sinai  —  and 
especially  after  Lebanon  —  the 
Palestinian  problem  is  the  central  is¬ 
sue  in  Israeli  affairs,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Contrary  to  the  belief 
in  some  quarters  in  Israel,  the 
obliteration  of  the  PLO’s  military 
capability  has  not  automatically 
resulted  in  its  political  demise,  nor 
has  it  made  the  Palestinian  question 
"disappear." 

Immediately  after  the  successful 
conclusion  or  the  Camp  David  con¬ 
ference.  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  PLO  —  thanks  to  the 
autonomy  proposal  —  had  become 
largely  irrelevant. 

Events  proved  otherwise,  mainly 
because  the  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  did  not  achieve  sufficiently 
swift  progress  on  autonomy. 

Now,  after  the  PLO’s  military 
defeat  —  with  the  Arab  world  look¬ 
ing  on  from  the  sidelines  and  the 
Arab  population  of  Judea,  Samaria 
and  Gaza  giving  less  than 
enthusiastic  support  to  their  Palesti¬ 
nian  brothers  in  Lebanon  —  the 
PLO  could  again  become  redun¬ 
dant.  That  is,  if  one  does  not  adopt 
the  erroneous  and  dangerously 
simplistic  views  embraced  by  those 
Israelis  who  believe  that  after  the 
PLO’s  military  defeat  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  problem  would  somehow 
“disappear”  or  that  of  Western 
politicians  who  believe  that,  con¬ 
versely,  a  somewhat  “neutered” 
PLO  would  become  a  suitable 
partner  in  political  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Palesti¬ 
nians  may  now  better  understand 
that  because  of  the  PLO’s  ex¬ 
tremism.  they  are  once  again  on  the 
losing  end  of  an  “all  or  nothing” 
situation:  indeed,  that  because  of 
the  illusory  goal  of  a  separate  “ 
Palestinian  state,  other  possible 
solutions  were  never  brought  to 
fruition  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  was  intolerably 
and  unnecessarily  prolonged. 

WHEN  DISCUSSING  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  problem  —  or  any  other 
problem  —  the  instinctive  reaction 
is  to  define  the  problem  and  find  a 
solution  to  it.  This  is  certainly  the 
altitude  of  Americans  who  were 
raised  in  the  no-nonsense  tradition 
of  arriving  at  a  suitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  after  a  rational  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  problem. 

However,  any  student  of  history 
knows,  that  there  have  been  con¬ 
flicts  between  peoples,  races, 
countries  and  religions  which  have 
taken  centuries  to  resolve  — ■  and 
that  some  have  never  been  resolved 
at  all. 

The  Middle  East  certainly  could 
provide  more  than  one  example  of 
problems  which  have  not  been  con¬ 
clusively  settled.  All  this  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  one  should 
despair  of  arriving  at  equitable 
answers  to  the  Palestinian  question. 

It  does,  however,  mean  that  this 
process  may  take  time,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  aiming  for  “full”  and 
“conclusive”  solutions,  which  may 
not  yet  be  in  sight,  one  should  at¬ 
tempt  rather  to  arrive  at  formulae 
which  could  serve  to  alleviate  the 
fierceness  of  the  Palestinian 
problem. 

From  the  Arab  point  of  view,  the 
proper  description  should  perhaps 
be  the  “Israeli  problem"  —  for 
many,  though  not  all,  Arabs  still 


refuse  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  a 
Jewish  “infidel”  state  in  the  midst  of 
what  they  consider  a  fundamentally 
Arab-Moslem  part  of  the  world. 

In  this  respect  there  exists  a  clear 
asymmetry:  Israel  acknowledged  (in 
the  Camp  David  agreements)  the 
"legitimate  rights  and  just  re¬ 
quirements”  of  the  Palestinians, 
while  extremist  Arab  opinion,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  PLO,  continues  to 
deny  Israel's  very  right  to  exist. 

AT  THE  HEART  of  the  problem, 
however,  is  the  basic  fact  of  two 
separate  peoples  laying  claim  to  the 
same  country.  Any  attempt  to 
tackle  the  problem  without  taking 
this  fundamental  fact  —  as  well  as 
its  deep,  emotional  implications  — 
into  account,  would  be  futile. 

Any  just  and  realistic  solution  to. 
the  Palestinian  problem  would, 
therefore,  hav^  to  go  at  least  some 
way  in  the  direction  of  satisfying  the 
separate  national  and  cultural 
aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
—  without,  however,  denying 
Israel's  own  rights  or  its  vital 
security  interests. 

In  theory,  several  directions 
could  be  possible,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Firstly,  the  outright  incorporation 
of  the  lands  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Gaza  into  the  State  of  Israel,  while 
granting  the  Arab  Palestinians  living 
there  self-administration  in  a 
number  of  areas.  This  is  the  Likud's 
approach. 

Secondly,  the  ceding  of  the  above 
“territories”  to  Jordan,  while  agree¬ 
ing  on  some  arrangements  to  satisfy 
Israel’s  security  needs.  This  is 
similar  to  the  “Reagan  plan.” 

Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  'Palestinian  state  in  the 
“territories,”  with  agreement  on  its 
demilitarization. 

Fourthly,  the  partition  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  regions 
between  Israel  and  Jordan.  This  is 
the  traditional  Labour  approach. 

Though  each  of  these  positions 
may  have  some  merit,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  them,  standing 
alone,  would  be  practicable,  or  even 
desirable,  at  the  present  time.  What 
may  be  required  instead  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  some  of  the  underlying 
concepts  of  all  of  them. 

•THE  PALESTINIAN  question  and 
the  autonomy  proposal  had  been 
part  and  parcel  of  “the  framework 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.” .which, 
was  agreed  on  at  Camp  David. 

However,  it  soon  transpired  that 
the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  —  which  could  have  been  its 
greatest  advantage  if  the  parties’  ap¬ 
proach  to  implementing  it  had  been 
flexible  and  far-sighted  —  turned 
into  a  drawback  when  the  negotia¬ 
tions  got  bogged  down  in  legalistic 
details  or  when  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  tried  to  read  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  matters  which  were  not,  and 
politically  could  not  have  been,  in¬ 
cluded  in  it. 

In  the  months  preceding  the 
Lebanese  war,  Israel  had  embarked 
on  a  programme  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  which  was  designed  to 
change  the  local  leadership  and 
provide  a  stronger  voice  for  those 
who  had  declined  to  live  and  act  un¬ 
der  the  PLO  banner. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  either 
the  validity  of  this  concept  or  the 
chances  of  its  success.  True,  it  has 


been  shown  that  the  PLO’s  hold 
over  the  majority  of  Palestinians 
was  not  as  strong  as  it  was  often  as¬ 
sumed  to  be. 

It  is.  for  example,  significant  that 
during  the  fighting  in  Lebanon, 
practically  no  Palestinians  heeded 
the  PLO  call  to  refrain  from  work¬ 
ing  in  Israel.  Nor  were  there  any 
great  outpourings  of  solidarity  with 
the  lot  of  the  Palestinians  in 
Lebanon. 

[  a  addition,  the  violence  which 
occurred  in  the  territories  last 
March  —  as  a  prelude  to  Israel’s 
final  withdrawal  from  Sinai  —  were 
not  as  serious  as  they  were 
sometimes  made  to  appear  on  TV, 
and  Israeli  security  forces  were  able 
to  cope  with  them. 

However,  after  having  said  that, 
the  real  point  remains  the  political 
one.  not  that  of  public  order,  and  in 
this  respect  serious  questions  re¬ 
main. 

PRIME  MINISTER  Menachem 
Begin  probably  aims  at  creating  a 
local,  somewhat  restricted, 
autonomy  for  the  Arabs  living  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  areas,  with  the 
territory  itself  ultimately  coming 
under  Israeli  sovereignty. 

While  that  might  not  be  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Camp  David  ac¬ 
cords  —  provided  the  legal  act  of 
imposing  sovereignty. does  not  oc¬ 
cur  before  the  end  of  the  five-year 
“transitional”  period  —  the 
proposed  scheme  would  probably 
create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve. 

One  question  which  immediately 
comes  to  mind,  for  example,  con¬ 
cerns  the  personal  legal  status  of  the 
million  or  so  Arabs  living  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  Today,  they  are  Jordanian 
citizens,  holding  Jordanian  pass¬ 
ports  ;_  but  what  would  happen 
tomorrow?  Will  they  be  asked  to 
adopt  Israeli  citizenship  (and 
seriously  destabilize  the  country’s 
demographic  situation)?  Will  they 
be  left  without  citizenship  or  pass¬ 
ports?  Or  will  they,  perhaps,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  turn  into  “expatriate  Jor¬ 
danians?”  The  answers  to  all  these 
questions  are  not  encouraging. 

What  other  solutions  arc  there 
then?  I  reject  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  separate  Palestinian  state 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  nor  do 
I  believe  in  either  the  feasibility  or 
the  advantage  of  incorporating  the 
territory  and  population  of  Judea, 
Samaria  and  Gaza  in  their  entirety 
into  Israel. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  propose 
another  line  of  thought  —  one 
which  would  bring  the  Camp  David 
process  to  a  logical  and  politically 
tenable  conclusion.  I  refer  in  this 
context  to  a  synthesis  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  separate,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mutually  exclusive,  concepts 
—  condominium,  autonomy  and 
territorial  arrangements. 

ALL  THESE  are  formulae  of  com¬ 
promise  —  and  compromise  there 
must  be  in  a  complex  situation  of 
this  sort.  The  basic  premise  of  my 
approach  is  that  in  Palestine  —  west 
and  east  of  the  Jordan  River  — 
there  is  room  for  only  two  states:  a 
Jewish  one  —  Israel  —  in  the  west; 
and  an  Arab  one  —  Jordan- 
Palestine  —  in  the  east.  Between 
these  two  sovereign  countries  there 
is  a  small  but  crucial  area  to  which 
both  these  two  nations  have  a 
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legitimate  claim  and  which  neither 
will  voluntarily  relinquish  —  or  rule 
in  exclusive  totality.  Therefore, 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  area  of 
Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  should  be 
jointly  held  by  Israel  and  Jordan. 

There  would  be  a  specified  and 
divided  allocation  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  tw'o  states. 
The  area  would  subsequently  be 
subdivided  into  predominantly 
Arab  and  Jewish  “cantons,”  though 
both  Arabs  and  Jews  may,  if  they  so 
choose,  live  in  each  other's  cantons. 

The  Arab  “cantons”  will  be 
autonomous  in  all  respects  excepts 
foreign  affairs  and  military  affairs, 
but  they  will  enjoy  a  special 
relationship  with  Jordan.  Their 
Arab  residents  will  hold  Jordanian 
or  Jordanian-Palestinian  passports, 
and  they  will  vote  in  elections  for 
parliament  in  Amman  as  well  as  for 
their  own  “autonomy”  institutions. 

Jewish  “cantons.”  which  should 
be  more  or  less  identical  with  the 
“specified  security  locations”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Camp  David  agree¬ 
ments.  would  be  governed,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  Ske  any  other 
area  in  Israel  itself,  and  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  vote  in  the  Knesset 
elections  —  though,  formally  speak¬ 
ing.  Israel  would  enjoy  only  joint 
sovereignty  there. 

This  pattern,  could  not,  of  course, 
be  applied  immediately,  but  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  that  (like 
Moshe  Dayan’s  “unilateral”  or  "de- 
facto"  autonomy,  of  which  it  is  a 
natural  extension),  Israel  can  es¬ 
tablish  it  unilaterally  by  creating  a 
de  facto  model  to  which  Jordan 
could  accede  ia  the  future. 

This  idea  fits  in  with  the  basic 
concept  that  there  cannot.be  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  Palestinian  “problem,” 
except  one  which  is  in  principle 
based  on  the  premise  that  Jordan  is 
part  of  Palestine. 

Not  only  that  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  mandate  over  Palestine,  ac¬ 
corded  to  Britain  after  World  War 
I,  had  originally  included  the  areas 
on  both  sides  of  Jordan  River,  but 
most  Palestinian  Arabs,  of  whatever 
political  colour,  perceive  Jordan  as 
being  a  part  of  Palestine. 

One  of  the  greatest  propaganda 
achievements  of  modern  times  is 


that  the  notion  has  been  so  widely 
spread  that  the  “Palestinian 
problem"  is  a  question  of  a 
“homeless  people,”  rather  than  a 
question  of  the  Arabs'  denial  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist  even  in  parts  of 
historic  Palestine,  or  the  refusal  by 
some,  perhaps  most,  Palestinian 
Arabs  to  see  in  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  a  realization  of  their 
national  dreams  and  aspirations. 

ALL  THIS  despite  the  fact  that  om 
of  about  three  million  Palestinian 
Arabs,  including  residents  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  refugee* 
who  live  in  the  area,  65  per  cent 
hold  Jordanian  citizenship.  About 
66  to  70  per  cent  of  East  Jordan's 
own  population  —  excluding  that  of 
the  West  Bank  —  are  Palestinians. 
Moreover,  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
Amman’s  residents  are  Palestinian, 

Most  of  the  leading  positions  ia 
government  administration; 
business,  teaching,  etc.,  are  in 
Palestinians  hands.  By  all 
recognized  criteria.  Jordan  is 
already  a  de  facto  if  not  a  de  jure, 
Palestinian  state,  a  fact  that  leading 
Arab  politicians  have  often 
acknowledged. 

The  PLO,  too,  in  most  of  its 
ideological  and  political  pronounce¬ 
ments,  has  stated  that  Jordan  a  part 
of  Palestine.  The  concept  of  the 
oneness  of  Jordan-PaJestine,  which 
is  also  the  basis  of.  the  “Reagan 
Plan”  is,  therefore,  quite  correct 
But  it  can  only  be  viable  and  prac¬ 
ticable  if  it  takes  into  account  the 
“legitimate  rights  and  just  re¬ 
quirements”  not  only  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  but  also  of  the  Jews,  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  Palestine  is,  and  has 
always  been,  the  sole  national 
homeland. 

To  share  these  rights  may  be  just 
and  necessaty  —  and  Camp  David 
and  ideas  like  those  suggested  ia 
this  article  could  show  the  way  to 
such  a  solution.  But  the  Reagan 
Han  in  its  present  form  cannot 
because  it  does  not  sufficiently  take 
account  of  this  reality. 

'Zcdnon  Shoval  is  a  former  RqfitTeletn 
MK.  This  article  is  adapted  from  an  article 
published  in  the  autumn  issue  of  Politique 
Internationale.  Paris. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  GERMANY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Your  article.  "Behind 
German  masks"  (December  10) 
seems  to  me  highly  distorted.  My 
wife  and  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
two- month  visit  to  Germany  and, 
although  we  came  in  contact  with 
very  many  people,  we  did  not  en¬ 
counter  a  single  anti-Semitic 
remark.  Nobody  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  events  in  Beirut;  we 
did  not  expect  this.  Sure,  we  saw 
grafitti  on  the  walls  “Israel  out  of 
Lebanon,"  but  this  was  one  among 
hundreds  which  defile  the  walls  of 
all  public  buildings  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  invited 
to  give  an  interview  on  Israel  at 
Radio  Bremen  —  albeit  not  on  a 
political  theme.  The  mayor  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  town  had  his  picture  taken  with 
us  and  it  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  the  following  day  with 

ERAN  NEEDS 
VOLUNTEERS 

T«  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  We,  the  volunteers  of 
ERAN.  have  been  working  steadily 
for  years  manning  the  telephone, 
ready  to  try  to  be  a  comforting  and 
sometimes  helping  factor  to  those 
who  are  in  distress 

We  need  more  volunteers.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  a  professional,  but 
only  a  sensitive,  understanding  man 
or  woman,  able  to  listen  to  and  un- 
destand  others’  problems.  We  will 
give  you  the  necessary  training  and, 
in  due  course,  you  will  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  there  when 
needed. 

Interested  volunteers,  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  ERAN,  P.O.  Box  4811,  Haifa. 

ERAN 

Haifa. 


the  clear  indication  that  we  were 
Israelis.  He  would  not  have  permit- 
led  this  if  there  were  the  slightest 
fear  for  his  political  career. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  defend 
the  Germans  (being  a  victim  of  the 
Holocaust  myself),  but  I  dislike 
generalizations.  What  worries  me 
most  is  the  trend  in  many  places 
here  to  try  to  get  rid  of  our  guilt 
feelings  by  ascribing  sinister  plots 
to  all  Gentiles.  After  our  return 
from  abroad,  we  were  asked  by 
many  people  about  our  nasty  ex¬ 
periences  with  anti-Zionism  or 
anti-Semitism,  and  when  we  replied 
that  we  had  had  none,  I  felt  that 
people  were  not  only  disappointed, 
but  outright  angry  with  us,  accusing 
us  of  deliberately  closing  our  eyes. 

E.  NETIV1 

Haifa. 

SPCA  SHELTER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  We  are  sure  that  many 
readers,  concerned  about  animal 
welfare,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  SPCA  HaSharon  has  been 
working  to  obtain  an  animal  shelter 
in  the  Sharon  area. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Janauary  10,  ax  8  p.m„  at  Beit 
HaNoar,  Ra’anana.  Ahuza  Street 
near  Opsterland.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  public  attend. 

ZIVA  EUEZER.  Secretary. 

SPCA  HaSharon 

KFar  Sava. 


ARGENTINE  JEWS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Yes,  there  is  something 
worse  than  spending  years  not 
knowing  if  your  child  is  dead  or 
alive,  and  that  is  knowing  that  you 
could  have  spared  your  child  his 
suffering  and/or  death  if  you  had 
taken  your  family  to  Israel  before  it 
happened.  This  is  my  reply  to  the 
statement  made  by  Argentine  Rabbi 
Marshall  Meyer,  whose  views  were 
made  known  both  in  The  Jerusalem 
Post  (December  10)  and  on  'Kol 
Yisrael  Radio.  • 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  Jews 
of  Argentina.  For  34  years,  Israel 
has  stood  with  its  doors  open.  Those 
who  chose  comfort  and  stayed  in 
the  land  of  their  exile  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves  for  theia 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  anti- 
Semites. 

Rabbi  Meyer  says  that,  if  he  had 
the  magic  button,  he’d  press  it  to  get 
every  Jew  out  of  Latin  America-  He 
is  that  magic  button.  Like  Moses,  he 
is  in  a  position  to  lead  his  people  to 
the  Promised  Land. 

REBECCA  NUDEIMAN 
Kiryat  Arba. 


COSYING  UP  TO  THE  WRONG  PEOPLE 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir,  —  Israel’s  Minister  of 
Defence.  Ariel  Sharon,  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  have  been  competing 
throughout  the  world  in  an  effort  to 
cosy  up  to  the  most  rotten  govern¬ 
ments  and  thus  sully  Israel’s  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  defence  minister  has  just 
-returned  from  Honduras  and  has 

praised  its  “liberal”  regime  _ 

witness  the  hundreds  of  peasants 
who  tried  to  escape  from  El 
Salvador  to  Honduras  and  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  Wood  by  Hon¬ 
duras*  frontier  guards. 

Foreign  Minister  Shamir  can 
boast  of  his  own  achievements:  he 
went  to  Argentina  to  visit  a  regime 
whose  anti-Semitic  prison  wardens 
pick  Jewish  prisoners  for  special 
mistreatment.  Shamir  also  chose  the 
right  time  for  his  visit  —  when  the 
military  regime  is  shaky  and  liable 
to  fall  shortly.  Undoubtedly,  the 
regime  which  will  replace  it  will 
remember  our  gesture. 

Government  supporters  claim 


that  we  have  no  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  since  there  are  dictatorships  ifl 
most  countries  of  the  world.  This  is 
true,  but  somehow,  Israel  manages 
to  pick  its  friends  among  the  most 
corrupt  and  oppressive  regimes, 
some  of  which  even  the  U.S„  not 
particularly  choosy  about  its 
friends,  refuses  to  have  anything  to 
do  with;.  Moreover,  Israel's  rela¬ 
tions  with  these  regimes  are  mostly 
based  on  the  sale  of  arms,  and 
nobody  engaged  in  this  trade  can 
pretend  to  ignore  their  purpose.  In 
some  cases,  Israel  goes  even 
further  for  instance,  in  Zaire,  we 
are  helping  Mobutp  set  up  his  secret 
police,  along  the  iines  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran’s  infamous  Savak.  Thus,  we 
wiU  have  a  direct  role  in  the  deads 
the  Zaire  secret  police  wiU  commit 
and  we  will  pay  a  high  political  price 
for  it,  just  as  we  did  m  Iran. 

DALLA  BECKER 
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